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7 Slump: 
America is in a mood to welcome A cool assessment suggests that the outlook 
a closer alliance with Britain ‘ ‘ ; : . ‘ 
(page 308). is not immediately discouraging, but that if 

a world slump comes it could go further than 
An Abundance of Oil many people now like to admit. 


Can the oil industry hope to 3 ° 
marin iw reer oe of | Where Wall Street Points 
Wall Street is a dominant factor in British invest- 


Israel in the Wings ment policy. A special correspondent in New York 


sdawy after the Sinai campaign analyses this week’s sharp movements on the American 
srael is not disposed to repeat its ; ‘ ‘ 
show of strength (page 288). market finding reasons for caution but not for panic 


(page 325). 


Fission 
and Confusion 


Further disclosures about the 


Windscale accident pose as many Nuclear Dilemma 


questions as they answer and re- 
inforce the case for independent 


— The western nations have to draw level with Russia in 
inquiry (page 329). 


missile technology and maintain the thermonuclear 
Poland Revisited | stalemate. “Have they still the edge in tactical atomic 
The face of Poland after a year weapons and what is the military concept behind the 
of the new regime (page 317). build-up of these in Europe? (page 286). 
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Olivetti Lexikon 


Made in Great Britain by 


British Olivetti Ltd 
10 Berkeley Square, London, W1 


Sales Branches: 
London — 32/34 Worship Street, EC2 
Birmingham —14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
Glasgow — 115/207 Summerlee Street, E3 


Authorised dealers throughout the country 


good to work with 
good to last 





Many an office has bought its first Lexikon 80 because 
the machine is so simple and so good to look at. The 
second, fifth or tenth machine has exactly the same good 
looks but is bought for a different reason - for the quality 
of its typing and the way it stands up to the very hardest 
work, year after year, without trouble or bother. The neat 
precise typing of a Lexikon 80, its ease and simplicity of 
operation and its long working life are all due to the same 
effective cause- careful design and precision engineering, 
inside and outside, from top to bottom, from A to Z. 
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International Panorama of Progress 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


A wider world for fabrics 


In many countries, the subtle influences 
of past traditions and customs have been 
combined with modern materials and 
modern design to create completely new 
trends in fashion vx This resurgence-in- 
textiles on the part of European and 
other nations has broadened their pan- 
orama of progress and created a wider 
world for fabrics through expanded 
production, employment and opportunity 


vx The textile industry is just one of 
many nourished by Caltex quality fuels, 
oils and lubricants ¥% Through the power 
of petroleum, Caltex keeps industry and 
every segment of society expanding, con- 
tributing to the prosperity of today and 
holding forth the promise of an even 
brighter tomorrow to over 70 countries— 
partner in progress in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 
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Your factory can have thermal 


insulation andé fire protection— 


if you use 


% 


sane 


4 
4 


ee 
1, 


the NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
Asbestos Insulation Board 


Sou need not lose money 


THE COST OF THE WASTED HEAT that escapes 
through your uninsulated factory roof each year 
is probably in the region of 8s. 8d. a square yard. 
It can add up to a lot of money—and money that 
has done no work. Lining your roof may well 


reduce this loss to as little as one shilling a 
square yard of insulated roof—a yearly saving of 
£360 for every thousand square yards. You should 
be able to recover the capital cost in three to 
four years*. 


you need Kop fear fire 


A LINING OF ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation 
board can at the same time provide a barrier that 
will contain a fire for many hours. For not only is 
it non-combustible, but it will neither fracture 
nor shatter at any temperature up to 2000°F. 


UNAFFECTED BY STEAM OR HUMIDITY Factory 
conditions of heat, steam or humidity will not 
affect the structural strength of this light- 
weight, inorganic sheet. 


NOT ASBESTOS CEMENT Asbestolux represents 
the greatest advance known in the production of 
insulating sheet lining materials. It is unique in 
method of manufacture, ingredients and per- 


SPECIAL SURVEY OFFER 


formance. Asbestolux asbestos insulation board 
is not to be confused with asbestos-cement 
sheeting which contains a high proportion of 
cement. The principal ingredient of Asbestolux 
is Amosite asbestos (from The Cape Asbestos 
Company’s South African mines). The bonding 
of the fibres is effected not with cement but by 
a high pressure steam process which ensures an 
entirely inorganic bond that 

withstands extremes of heat 

and is unaffected by steam or 

moisture. 


x excluding tar considerations 


We shall be glad to arrange for an independent heating 


consultant to assess the fuel saving that can be made at your factory. Details of this service, 
technical information and advice are obtainable from the manufacturers. 


ASBESTOLUX is now available on immediate delivery 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD 


A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 


COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX, TELEPHONE : UXBRIDGE 4313 
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when it’s a question of adhesion... | 


Almost every new material brings anew 
problem—how to attach it to something else! 
For 50 years Surridge’s have specialised 

in solving just such problems for every industry 


—a good example being the TITEBOND range. 


think of FITEBOND 


TITEBOND adhesives are synthetic rubber | 
solutions specially treated and compounded. 
During the 10 years they have been marketed the 
range has been developed until the needs of 
virtually every industry can now be met witha 


high degree of success—as witness the following 


RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


has ended the quest of many exacting and 
adventurous smokers; it appeals especially to 


those who constantly seek inspiration in their 
pipe. Through its full harmony of fragrance 
runs the mellow theme of Red Virginia— 
blended to perfection with the subtle tones and 
undertones of rare Oriental tobaccos. Ma- 
tured and, prepared in the old time manner, 
Rattray’s 7 Reserve is as ‘compleat’ as Walton’s 
angler. As an accompaniment to reverie, as a 
stimulus to creative thought, its deeply satis- 
fying aroma is a delight that never palls. 

A customer writes from Bridgend... 

“*. . « quite out of the ordinary run of proprietary 


‘ list of widely known organisations who: 

hgh oe IT - as O he D | brands. I am more than satisfied with ut.” 
thinkjof 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
BRISTOL AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD. 
BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
E.K. COLE LTD - McMICHAEL RADIO LTD. 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
POST OFFICE FACTORIES DEPARTMENT 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


To be obtained ONLY from 


CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per lb. Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample quarter Ib. tin. 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., ETC. 


finst 
thinkgor TATE B OND 
for INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


Our Technical Service Dept. is freely at the 








| N) aircraft, motor, plastic, building and furniture 
industries, for such applications as attaching 


wt fabrics, P.V.C. fabrics, asbestos and plastics to 


eS Oi 





over here, but only a few ay SEA VA 

: 8 DAYS (7 NIGHTS) FROM £54 
1§ DAYS (14 NIGHTS) FROM £65 
they include BEA tourist return fare 
from London Airport, full board and 
double room at a first rate hotel. 


It may be wet and cold 


Se ee ee CL 
— - ———— 


} hours flying time away 
Malta basks in summer-style 


disposal of prospective users. Full research services | sunshine — just the place 


: ‘ : for a winter holiday ! 
are also available to formulate special adhesives arheaaae ayi 
Tempting thought ? Well, 


: Post this : stail 
for special cases. Just state your problem: our west Gils coupon fee full detae 


to Malta, Dept. R, BEA, Dorland 
House, Lower Regent Street, 
London, $.W.T. 


yield to temptation, then. 


co-operation will be given gladly. Have you a A holiday there, flying BEA, 


copy of our Industrial Adhesives Catalogue? costs less than you think. 


: NAME 
Look at the prices above. 


IE 


ADDRESS 








x 
as 


A.1.D., A.R.B. AND C.C.!. APPROVED 


SURRIDGE’S PATENTS LTD. | 
nee Beckenham, Kent. Telephone: BECkenham 0168/9 Ge BRITISH 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| a ill 
EUROQOPEAH ALRWAYS 
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@ A torrid sun—an unbearable humid atmosphere OUTSIDE—but inside-—in 
eastern factories, offices, staff’s living quarters—be sure of cool, temperate, clean air. 
It makes life happier—working conditions endurable —reducing illness and fatigue. 
From the smallest room air conditioning to the largest of air conditioning plants, 
we can meet any demand. 





Self-contained Room Air Chilled water or Drinking 
air-cooled, conditioners direct expansion water 
condensing units | h.p. Air Handling cooler 
4 to 25 h.p. Through Unit 45 GPH 
3 h.p. 


TERAPERATURE LINArep 


BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 
Phone. RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
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Stopping paper from going on the loose. All the best * 


One of the commonest kinds of wastage in office 


stationery is the damage caused when partly-used parcels 
are left unsealed. Spicers have provided a commonsense 


answer with their cartonned cut reams — cartons which 


can be opened up and closed again easily, meet at 


times without number so that the paper 


= always remains good and usable S p | ‘ k R S 
». down to the very last sheet. 


- 3K SPICERS CARTONNED CUT REAMS give the business 
iY office user the best of papers in a sensibly packaged form, The 
Ss i range includes Plus Fabric Bond, Bank and Duplicator ; 

Sy Sc Commerce White Bank; Instanta H.S. and Forward H.S. 
Duplicators ; all in quarto and foolscap sizes. 





SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET e LONDON EC4 - BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


tTew/sl2 





SHORTEST! FASTEST! 


re SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


NOW FIRST CLASS 
s AND TOURIST 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 


Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.a 


Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
7 | Telephone: WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 


NIGERIA 


@ Handbook of Commerce and Industry in Nigeria. 
3rd Edition (May, 1957): pp. 280, 5 text maps, index, 
21 appendices and Map Supplement containing 11 maps: 
price I1[- post free. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date guide to all aspects of the Nigerian 
economy. Contents include: trade and trade statistics; internal and 
external communications; customs regulations and tariffs; licensing 
procedure and other legislation affecting trade and industry; Govern- 
ment aids to industry ; immigration policy and procedure; public 
finance; development plans; Ministries, Government departments and 
statutory corporations ; and much useful practical information for 
businessmen visiting Nigeria. 


@ Nigeria Trade Journal 


published quarterly: price per copy 2{- post free. 
Annual subscription 7/6 post free. . 


Each issue contains trade statistics, a survey of overseas trade, illustrated 
articles on Nigerian industries, commercial developments and other 
economic activities, and details of legislation affecting trade and industry. 
Details of advertisement rates may be obtained from the African and 
Colonial Press Agency Limited, 13, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


= Both publications obtainable from: The Crown Agents for Oversea 
Governments and Administrations, Ref.: O/Misc.234/10, 4, Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. 


Nigeria’s visible overseas trade in 1956 
was valued at £288 million. Of this, the 
United Kingdom supplied £68,000,000 to, and 
bought £85,000,000 from, Nigeria. To those 
interested in this rapidly developing country, with 
a population of some 32 million, the Nigeria 
Handbook of Commerce and Industry and the 
Nigeria Trade Journal are indispensable factual 
guides. Both publications are compiled and issued 
by the Federal Department of Commerce and 
Industries, Lagos, on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Nigeria. 
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The sparkling fun of snow and sun 


Come to Switzerland and enjoy the Winter! Whether 
you're a sports enthusiast, or whether you're just there 
to rest and relax in the health-giving Alpine climate, you'll 
find joy and fun galore in any of Switzerland's 150 sparkling 
winter resorts. There are hotels to suit every taste and 

ocket. Your TRAVEL AGENT will gladly advise you. 
urther information is also available from the Swiss 
National Tourist Office, 458/459 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Switzerland 


The shortest distance between two points is a straight line 
according fo the geometrical theorem. What is the shortest 
distance between the two markets of the West and the 
East? May we suggest that the well-recognized Osaka Fair 
continues to serve as such? Why not visit the Osaka Fair 
1958 for your business expansion in the Far Eastern Market? 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
(April 12~27, 1958) 
OSAKA 


For information, write to 


Japan International Trade Fair Commission 


Honmachi-bashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: NIPPONFAIR OSAKA 
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By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 


NUMBER FOUR 


MAPPINALIA 


George Schwartz 


by courtesy of ‘The Sunday Times’ 


HROUGHOUT history, and with almost all peoples, 

immense ingenuity and patience have been applied 
to ornament. The evidence of this is fortified by every 
fresh archaeological discovery. Man has never been 
content with bare existence but in the urge for adorn- 
ment and delight has set his restless fingers and mind 
to work on bone, clay, stone, metals and any material 
to hand. 

Up to the industrial revolution these skills, findin 
their expression in the creation of beautiful things, 
from cathedrals to candlesticks, were the primary 
index of a civilization. As a measure of material 
progress, the work of the engineer and physicist now 
takes precedence. But the more complex the scientific 
civilization, the greater the need for fine craftsmanship. 
First in providing the very tools and temples of 


science and secondly because man still has genuine: 


need for the stimulus provided by creative craftsman- 
ship in its various forms. 

The modern craftsman employed on jewellery and 
plate is a testimony to a universal human skill and to 
the traditions of workmanship that have come down 
through the ages. His skill transmutes his materials 
to objects a hundred times more valuable. These 
activities have a high conversion factor and so 

* 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
In the City :— 2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


In the West-end :—172 Regent Street, WA 
(open Thursdays until 7 p.m.) 
In Knightsbridge :— 65 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


Sheffield; THE ROYAL WORKS. Showrooms: NORFOLK STREET 


. 


Silversmiths 


epitomise the means whereby fifty million people 
may eat well in a land that itself can feed less than 
half that number. 

It is easy to see that instead of exporting steel in 
bulk we gain as a nation when the steel is embodied 
in a car or aircraft engine. Dyes, plastics and aspirin 
will obviously bring us more than the equivalent 
weights of coal. In an electronic computer, radar 
equipment or nuclear power station the conversion 
factors may be higher still. The embodied skill and 
knowledge will buy our bread and given full play 
may purchase jam as well. 

So it is good that man has never been content with 
bare existence. So good that at no time has the exercise 
of cultivated taste been other than a sound investment 
not only in the objects themselves but in terms of 
human progress. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED ARE ASSOCIATED, BY VIRTUE OF CONTROLLING INTEREST, WITH THESE COMPANIES— 
Mappin & Webb (South America) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (Brazil) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (South Africa) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (India) Ltd. 
Mappin &@ Webb (France) Ltd. Mappin & Webb (Sales) Ltd. Mappin Properties Ltd. Carter Cabinets Ltd. Gladwin Ltd. Heeley Rolling Mills Ltd 
W.&G.NealLtd. The Pinking Shear Co.Ltd. Sheffield Silver Plate & Cutlery Co.Ltd. John Weiss & SonLtd Robinson & Cleaver Ltd 
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W HETHER it be a reward for particular 
achievement or for loyal service, or 
simply, perhaps, the memento of an import- 


ant occasion, a presentation gift must be 


permanently eloquent of many things. 


It must flatter the recipient, express the 
sincerity of the relationship, reflect the 
prestige of the giver, and above all mark the 


occasion in the most appropriate way. 


No gift does this more effectively or with 
more dignity than a Rolex watch. For in 
the world of time, Rolex stands supreme. 
Over the years, Rolex watches have built up 
an international reputation for undoubted 
excellence and this is best proved by the fact 


that so many of the most eminent and famous 


people in the world are proud to own them. 





Have you a Presentation 
problem? 


W 












No wonder the presentation of a Rolex watch 
gives so much pleasure, proves so apt, and 
fulfils all conditions so perfectly. 


Personal Attention 

Directors or executives of companies are 
invited to write to Mr. R. A. Winter, 
Managing Director of The Rolex Watch 
Co. Ltd., at the address below. He will 
give all enquiries his personal attention and 
introduce you to a Rolex agent of long ex- 
perience who will also assist you with 
engraving and maintenance of the Rolex 
guarantee. 


May we send you a copy of our illustrated 
Presentation Brochure which gives further 
details of the Rolex Presentation Schemes. 
Investment in such a scheme will pay sub- 
stantial dividends in terms of increased 
goodwill, efficiency and co-operation within 


your organization. 


ROLEX 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman), 1, 


Worn by those who guide the destinies of the world 
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Slump? 


apprehensions about the world economy. The conventional expres- 

sion of these apprehensions—voiced, for example, by Mr Gaitskell 
last weekend—is that there is a “real prospect” of a world slump, 
that if it comes a slump is likely to be a minor one, and that Britain 
should start doing various small things about this danger now. It is 
possible to share the apprehensions but to disagree with this emphasis 
on all three points. A world slump still seems to be something less 
than a real prospect; one would guess that it is still an odds against 
chance. If recession does come, however, it is not at all clear why so 
many people should be happily concluding that it will necessarily be 
only a minor one. And, rather than urge Britain to do small things 
about this now, the moral is surely that all countries (especially the 
United States) should get in a posture where they will be able, if need 
be, to do some very big counteracting things later on. 

But first, to the facts. The basis of the apprehensions—felt by Mr 
Gaitskell and many other people—is that the rate of industrial expansion 
is slowing in almost every country in the free world. This slow-down 
in expansion is not the same thing as a turn-down in activity, and it is 
also not in itself surprising. In almost every area the rate of expansion 
since 1945 has surely been unusually and perhaps unmaintainably high. 
In Europe the past twelve years have seen a partly pheenix growth of 
production from a war-shattered nadir: first among the non-German 
countries, then in Germany. In the United States there was the 
postwar restocking boom, then the Korean armourers’ thriving and 
commodity boom, and then what has looked very like a characteristically 
cyclical surge in private business investment. In the underdeveloped 
countries political considerations and new national pride have provided 
an impulse to industrial investment up to and beyond the hilt. 

Economic historians will probably record that this worldwide, twelve- 
year-long boom has found part of the finance to support it in imper- 
manent factors. In what might be called the self-supporting countries, 
one factor has been excess reliance on savings forced through price infla- 
tion. In the first postwar decade many peoples have set much greater 
store by that desirable thing called maximum expansion than by that 
other desirable thing called reasonable price stability; this could not go on 
indefinitely. In the non-self-supporting countries, the boom has also been 
supported by adventitious increments in exchange reserves. Immediately 
after 1945 the sterling area countries (and some others) could draw on 
their war-accumulated sterling reserves in London, and the Latin 
American countries on their war-accumulated dollar balances in New 
York. When some of these resources were running down, a new bonus of 
foreign exchange was given to primary producing-countries by the Korean 
boom. And over the whole period the reserves of the non-dollar world 
have been powerfully assisted by American aid, whose emphasis 


"Tes time has clearly come for a cool, hard look at the present 
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fell first on Europe and then on Asia, the expanding 
areas which at the time needed assistance most. 

Now many of these special expansive or expansion- 
supporting forces are slackening. Quite apart from 
diminishing willingness (or ability) to accept price 
inflation, the rate of industrial growth in Europe— 
hitherto a major factor in underpinning commodity 
prices—seems bound to slow down in the next few 
years ; Germany’s expansion itself will now probably be 
restrained below galloping pace because it has come 
near to the limits set by full employment of its 
labour. In the United States, it cannot be profitable 
for business to go on increasing investment at as fast a 
pace as in recent years, unless demand is going to be 
high enough to cause prices to rise too ; already a lot of 
the new capacity created since 1954 is under-utilised, 
and businessmen are now inclined (although perhaps still 
Jess inclined than might have been expected) to draw 
cautionary lessons in consequence. In the under- 
developed countries, the impulse towards industrialisa- 


tion remains as strong as ever, but the special resources 


that have financed some of it do not. Sterling and dollar 
balances have run down. American aid is tending to 
decline. Commodity markets and earnings are already 
weak. 


0 what does all this add up ? No doubt if a slump 

does start this winter, analysts in the 1960s will look 
back to this patchwork of influences, and say that their 
predecessors in the October of 1957 should have fore- 
seen the crash to come. 
hindsight will be unfair. All the factors mentioned 
above—even the troubles of primary producing coun- 
tries—still suggest, in themselves, only a slowing down 
of past rates of expansion rather than a turn-down in 
present rates of activity. They suggest vulnerability 
rather than an open wound. For the almost undeniable 
present prospect of slower advance to deteriorate into 
the prospect of recession or slump would require two 
things: a fall in certain other types of demand that are 
not declining at the moment, and an inability to stop 
that fall if and when it starts. 
_ Everybody knows where the main danger of this will 
hie. It will lie in the United States. No other country 
or group of countries (not even the hard-hit primary 
producing countries taken together) is of sufficient 
size and preponderance to export a spontaneous 
recession of its own as a world slump, although 
many might import such a slump along with 
an American-originated crisis in their balances of pay- 
ments. What, then, so far as the figures can be trusted, 
is the best assessment that can be made of the present 
conjuncture in the United States ? Current evidence 
suggests that both government expenditure and private 
investment there seem likely to flag, but that personal 
consumption is still slightly increasing. This recalls 
a hopeful precedent. It is not impossible that, as in 
1953-54, the American consumer may be coming to 
the rescue of the world economy ; certainly, it is diffi- 





As so often, however, such’ 
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cult to see how there can be a real recession so long as 
American business assumes that he will continue to 
do so. No doubt, this assumption could be destroyed 
by a panic break on Wall Street, leading to widespread 
expectations of price falls in the shops and therefore to 
postponements of purchases of goods ; even if there 
is no new break on Wall Street (the current prospect 
is examined on page 325), two important turning 
points in the next two months will be the reception 
of the 1958 model automobiles and the level of Christ- 
mas shopping. At the moment, however, reporis 
suggest that retail sales and expenditure on services 
in America seem to be holding up remarkably well. 
There is thus no real scope for presumption that there 
is going to be an American slump: at most, there is 
.room for an uneasy doubt ; within sixty days we sliould 
know. , 


OST recent analyses of the American scene seem 
M to have been more pessimistic than this. This 
makes it all the more surprising that the fashionable 
pessimism in believing that a recession may come has 
been matched (both here and, more important, in 
America) by a brash assurance that any recession 
which did come would necessarily be easy to stop. 
Whence comes this assumption ? Partly it comes 
from a vague feeling that, although official economic 
advisers may not yet be very good at telling whether or 
not a recession is coming, they ought to be better at 
telling what sort of downward force any possible reces- 
sion would generate. But this last calculation is in fact 
much the more difficult. For as far back as commercial 
records go there have been periodic interruptions to 
business prosperity. Each downturn has been different 
from every other downturn ; and explanations of why 
one recession was speedy and powerful while another 
was slow and shallow are, looking back, probably the 
least satisfactory analyses in economic history. There 
is no reason at all to suppose that they can be regarded 
as the most reliable parts of economic forecasting. 

Another basis of the present half-complacency seems 
to be the assumption that the American authorities are 
equally well fitted to deal with recessions of any size. 
This is simply untrue. No doubt, if the downward self- 
accelerating process did set in, the Federal Reserve 
authorities would, in the words of one of their own 
spokesmen, start “ operating on the other side of the 
street” ; and the fear that they might start operating 
there rather late—because of an innate resistance to 
admitting that their long forecast of “no recession” 

‘had been wrong—is a relatively unimportant one. 
-But surely everybody should realise by now that the 
thing that will decide the course of the world economy 
next year will not be whether the Federal Reserve banks 
put down their already relatively low discount rates 
by 4 or I per cent two weeks too early or two weeks 
too late. The decisive thing will be whether any down- 
turn in demand that hits America will be of the sort 
that can be controlled by the relatively minor weapon 
of alterations in interest rates, or of the sort that would 
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require counteraction by very large budget deficits and 
public works programmes as well. And the real reason 
for apprehension this winter is a doubt whether the 
Eisenhower administration is much—if at all—better 
placed to implement such policies quickly than was 
President Hoover. If a slump were to start this week- 
end, legislation to allow deficit finance—by raising the 
debt ceiling—presumably could not be brought into 
effect until some time after the turn of the year; and 
the most determined thrusting of new appropriations 
through Congress probably could not get really large 
new public works programmes into action until some 
months after that. 

Would this rate of reaction be too slow ? It is impos- 
sible to resist the temptation to indulge in a grim 
anniversary reminiscence, Twenty-eight years ago this 
Thursday—on October 24, 1929, a date seared into 
economic history—America rode at the height of a 
boom, even though Wall Street had had intermittent 
attacks of nervousness (interspersed with momentary 
recoveries) in the preceding few weeks. At lunchtime 
that day British Bank rate remained at 6} per 
cent, having been raised from 54 per cent four weeks 
before to counter inflation and a run on the pound; 
at teatime—the moment when this article is finally 
committed to the press will mark the anniversary to 
the hour—the news crashed on to the tapes that Wall 
Street had broken, that Black Thursday had come. By 
May ist of the following year an army of unemployed 
was rioting in the streets of American cities, and British 
Bank rate stood at 3 per cent. It is easy to say, truly 
enough, that, compared with 1929-30, speculative 
positions in Wall Street are now less exposed, that 
American farm incomes are now supported against a 
sharp fall, that the higher level of American govern- 
ment spending now serves as a built-in stabiliser ; it 
might be no less relevant to point out that a much 
larger proportion of American consumers’ expenditure 
now consists of postponable purchases of durables, and 
that this could provide a built-in motive force for a 
still swifter downward plunge. 


7 reminiscence, of course, is not intended in any 
sort of way as a work of prophecy. But it does 
serve to emphasise the fallibility of economic forecasts, 
and the folly of basing policy in advance on presump- 
tions about any of them. The proper course is surely 
to accept that there are three main possibilities before 
Britain and the world economy, with almost infinite 
gradations in between. One possibility—and still the 
one on which, if pressed, one might be most inclined 
to put a small, hedged bet—is that America may now 
be bumping along the bottom of a boom rather than 
on the verge of crashing through the floor ; the still 
persistent undertow of America’s consumption may 
start pulling its real gross national product forward 
again next year. If that happens, then talk of any new 
reasons for quickly altering Britain’s new high interest 
rate policy falls to the ground. 
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The second possibility—nothing that has been said 
above denies that it is a possibility—is that there could 
be a relatively small, dragging recession in America 
next year. If this has an adverse effect on the sterling 
area’s balance of payments, but does not exert a direct 
effect in increasing unemployment here, then it will 
presumably merely make Britain’s policy of high interest 
rates more“desirable than ever. If it does go far enough 
to intensify deflation and unemployment here—past the 
point that Britain may actively and internally require 
to combat wage increases—then a dilemma will arise: 
the burden of accepting a little more deflation than we 
internally need will deserve to be weighed against the 
pains of setting up protection for some degree of 
domestic reflation (pains that would certainly include 
discriminatory restrictions on dollar imports, and might 
also include living dangerously with the pound). 

The third possibility is that of a major slump. If that 
happened there might paradoxically be a greater even- 
tual hope of agreed advance to two vital reforms: to 
the establishment of greater administrative freedom of 
action in America against sudden recession, and to a 
much-needed increase in world liquidity (through much 
bigger quotas in the International Monetary Fund, 
stand-by credits from surplus countries, perhaps even 
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THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


The advance in the Bank rate of discount to 8 per cent 
q must not be regarded as an indication of any further 

pressure upon the money market for domestic pur- 
poses, but as a protection against a drain of our bullion. ... 
But so far as regards the future, and the extent to which it 
may be needful to pursue these measures of restrictive self- 
defence, much, if not everything, depends now upon the 
turn affairs may take in the United States. ... Much has 
been said upon the subject of overtrading, and all kinds of 
general reasoning has been adduced to account for it. On 
one hand it is contended that too free a commercial system 
has induced to imports beyond the means of payment: on 
another side it is said that unrestricted Bank credits have 
done all the mischief. We place very little faith in the latter 
reason : none whatever in the former. We have seen in 
this country, and in many others, periods of great specula- 
tion under all systems of commercial law, and under every 
system of monetary law. ... But this, at least, can be said 
in favour of perfect freedom from restrictions: when @ 
nation does make a great mistake, it is more easily and 
more quickly remedied than when men’s acts are tram- 
melled by vexatious interferences with the natural laws of 
commerce. In the case of the United States at this time, 
if by overtrading is meant an undue conversion of floating 
into fixed capital . . . and an undue extent of borrowing 
from foreign countries upon such securities, and most of all 
an extravagant speculation in shares... then we have no 
diffictlty in assenting to the charge. But if by overtrading 
is meant an excess of importations and exportations, an 
excess of production and even of consumption, we doubt tf 
there is much, if any, ground for the assumption. .. . 
Considering ... the great increase of the real productive 
population of the United States ... there are no good 
grounds for believing in any contraction of their consump- 
tion of foreign commodities, or in any difficulty in their 
means of paying for them. 
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at long last a higher dollar price of gold). But, in the 
interim, a major American slump would certainly cause 
bitter unemployment and setback here. 

No small reflationary measures taken by Britain now, 
however, would make the situation then any better. 
The present prospect is like the uncertain British 
weather. Up there in the sky, as we plough our 
chosen furrow, are quite a few scattered dark clouds. 
Mr Gaitskell thinks they spell rain. Other commenta- 
tors think that there is a rather better-than-even chance 
of the clouds blowing over ; but they add to this a warn- 
ing, more insistent than Mr Gaitskell’s, that past experi- 
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ence has shown that Britain stil] lies in the economic 
hurricane belt. Come respite, rain or hurricane, come 
perhaps—at their time of impact—a case for different 
policies. But the one thing that cannot be sensible 
would be to fit policies now to any one assumption 
drawn from this prophetic guesswork, instead of to 
present realities. In the climate in which Britons have 
to live, no outside work of any sort would ever get 
done if it became the fashion to leave off present labour 
at moments of overcast (not yet of rain), in order to 
seek provisional shelter under the premature impedi- 
ment of an umbrella. 


After Russian technological successes, does the growing 


western arsenal of tactical atomic weapons really 


offer a chance of “war without suicide”? 


talks at Washington if the President and the 

Prime Minister have agreed not only on the 
joint objectives of their two countries in defence plan- 
ning, but also on the general nature of western military 
strategy. The immediate question, no doubt, is how 
the United States with Britain can, by renewing some- 
thing like wartime co-operation catch up, and pass, 
Russia in missile technology. Possession of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile does not at once break the 
thermo-nuclear stalemate in Russia’s favour. So long 
as the western strategic air forces can take off from their 
string of bases Russia has no prospect of winning a 
world war. This would be possible only if Russia 
ever came to possess enough missiles of sufficient 
accuracy to be able by one vast pyrotechnic Pearl 
Harbour, to knock out the western strategic air forces 
on the ground. 

Even so, Russian possession of the ICBM may 
increase the immediate strategic and diplomatic threat : 
that is, Russia’s ability to nibble at western positions by 
advances to halt any one of which would not, in itself, 
seem worth the threat of mutual suicide. For now 
American cities are in the front line, from the first hour. 
Even when the west had superiority in the threat of 
“massive retaliation,” Russia practised much successful 
brinkmanship ; and the inflexibility of western policy 
in this predicament has for some time been called into 
question by those who—like the Kissinger school of 
thought—believe that the west’s arsenal of limited, or 
tactical, atomic weapons should enable the west to 
resist local advances without fearing the risk of total 
war. (Mr Kissinger’s book was discussed on page 615 of 
The Economist on August 4, 1957.) Mr Dulles has 
stated firmly that, if Turkey were attacked, the response 
would be more than a defensive operation ; it is the 


M UCH will have been gained from their few hours’ 


British view now that an attack on such a vital western 
interest as the integrity of Turkey would have to be met 
by full-scale war or the threat of it. Yet in Europe, 
where there seems even more certainty that a Russian 
attack would be met by full-scale retaliation, Nato forces 
are being equipped with tactical weapons for limited war. 


HERE is here, it would seem, a confusion in military 
thinking that the President and the Prime 
Minister might profitably examine; it may be an 
extremely expensive confusion. It can be stated in a 
few sentences. General Norstad’s forces, we are told, 
could not prevent Europe from being overrun in a day 
or two unless they used atomic weapons. But the use 
of these weapons is seen as a means of gaining time until 
bombardment of the invader’s bases and industrial areas 
causes his pressure to relax. That, however, would be 
massive retaliation, which, as the stockpile of atomic 
bombs grows, and in the light of Russia’s possession of 
intercontinental missiles, seems sure to destroy both 
sides indiscriminately. What, then, is the role of the 
American 288mm cannon or te short-range missiles 
(“ Honest John ” and “ Corporal ”) which are at present 
mounted in Europe ? 

Presumably the allied command either thinks them 
necessary to full-scale war itself or (behind its many 
denials) is thinking in terms of defending Europe by 
some sort of limited atomic retaliation which would not 
unleash missiles or strategic air forces. The implica- 
tions of either point of view are worth pursuing. 

If European defence remains based on the all-out 
threat of strategic bombing, the build-up of tactical 
arms must mean that the generals think that, even 
while hydrogen bombs were “ taking out” cities and 
sprinkling fall-out over the countryside, there would 
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still be some point in holding a “front” against 
invaders. If so, their views do not square with Mr 
Sandys’s white paper ; they believe, that is, that “ Phase 
One,” for all its devastation, will be followed by a period 
of broken-backed warfare. If not, they are spending a 
lot of money in going through the motions, which they 
privately think irrelevant, of preparing to defend 
Europe from occupation, and they are doing this for the 
political purpose of reassuring the European allies, not 
for any directly military reason. This may be ; but it 
suggests that the generals’ and the politicians’ ideas of 
defence may be sadly—and expensively—at odds. 

If the military planners have, however, begun to 
believe that limited atomic defence may be possible, 
they presumably think that an invader could be stopped 
in his tracks by atomic bombardment in a limited opera- 
tional area. This makes sense of General Norstad’s 
demand for forces stronger than a mere “ tripwire ”; for 
to do this, the allied command must compel the attacker 
to mass in such force that he would present sizeable 
targets. A thin screen of conventionally armed forces 
could be pierced by small mobile commando forma- 
tions, backed by air power ; in that case the attackers 
need offer few targets for atomic shells in the lower 
kiloton ranges. : 


UT how limited an area? This is the crux. The 
B “ graduated deterrents ” school of thought argues 
that it would probably be necessary to destroy targets 
behind the enemy’s own lines ; most military comman- 
ders would agree. This might lead to full-scale retalia- 
tion and the end of limitation. Hence the advocates of 
graduated deterrents are led to urge formal announce- 
ments that targets would be limited to military objec- 
tives. But is such a course realistic ? It would limit the 
actions of the allies without necessarily restraining the 
other side ; and, clearly, the deeper the atomic attack 
is carried, the greater the danger that the enemy will 
mistake the intention of the attacking aircraft to be 
aimed at his “ vitals”—and will therefore rush into 
all-out war. But there is now an even more practical 
objection to this thesis. This is that the Russians’ 
recently demonstrated ballistic achievements suggest 
that they may be just as well equipped with tactical 
weapons as the West is. If so, a limited war in Europe 
would not end in the status quo ante. The Russians 
might withdraw, but leaving western Europe in ruins— 
a palpable gain to them in the balance of world power, 
even if eastern Europe suffered too. Limitation cuts 
both ways 

Indeed, the time may come when Mr Khrushchev 
may change his mind and welcome rules for limiting 
war. It has always been assumed by the Kissinger 
school that the use of limited weapons would be to the 
West’s advantage, because its scientists would provide 
more of those weapons, or better ones. The unconscious 
assumption has been that western excellence in atomic 
technology enabled the West to find a “ cheap way” to 
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neutralise Russian superiority in manpower—or, rather, 
Russian readiness to make material sacrifices to provide 
that manpower. Might not, on the contrary, the 
Russians have the advantage—and not only in Europe ? 
In many other areas it might be the western forces that 
would be massed in fleets or ports, and so provide ideal 
targets for tactical atomic weapons. This is the strongest 
argument in insisting that the West cannot tie 
its hands in advance ; that an aggressor must know that 
any encroachment on vital western interests is liable to 
spark off the sort of war that would incinerate com- 
munism along with communists. 

There are, however, two other possibilities. The 
military planners can foresee a time when tactical 
atomic weapons could be used to seal off a frontier 
within a very narrow area and without necessitating 
attacks on enemy terrain at all. But before this atomic 
Maginot concept could become a plausible reality, the 
western allies in Europe would need a much more 
mobile and accurate atomic piece of artillery than it 
has got, and in great quantity—an atomic 155mm gun, 
perhaps. The carnage on the frontier would be terrible ; 
but the fatal “ tit-for-tat” process might conceivably 
be avoided. 

The other possibility is that the Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allies in Europe may consider that, 
though the atomic field-pieces would be irrelevant in 
action, they are necessary to convince the Russians that 
an attack on Europe would inevitably touch off the 
global war. If the Nato forces have such weapons, the 


-Russians must realise that in a mélée these would go 


off, as it were, of themselves and precipitate a major 
conflict ; Europe could not be occupied in a night or 
America, under threat of intercontinental missiles, be 
asked to accept a fait accompli. 


HESE are nice, and deadly, calculations. The trouble 
T is that nobody knows what the military planners 
do propose, and they give the impression, meanwhile, 
of wanting to have a bit of everything—atomic artillery 
and, for example, four fully equipped British divisions 
on the Continent—“ just in case” one or other of these 
might turn out to be the very thing to meet the (at 
present unforeseen) need of the moment. This may, in 
the present fog of thought, be the only, and vastly costly, 
way of insurance. But if the West does need all forms 
of defensive armaments, in sufficient quantities, in order 
to have the initiative which its foreign policy requires, 
this should be said outright, so that the frightful cost 
can be frankly faced and borne collectively. 

Here the argument may pause. A layman cannot offer 
answers—he can only work out the likely implications 
of the known capacity of weapons. The Kissinger 
argument has certainly had little effect on the Ministry 
of Defence in Britain—perhaps rightly, since the 
sputnik has shown up flaws in it. The problem is left 
unsolved, and that must continue to occupy British and 
American statesmen in their consultations. 








For once Israel is neither the favourite target for 
high words in the Middle East, nor the most 


agitated commentator. Compared with a year 


ago, when the Sinai campaign was unleashed, 
the Israelis have a more realistic appreciation 
both of their military strength and of their 


diplomatic weakness. 
A long indeed against Britain and France embark- 
ing on such an adventure again. Can the same 
be said of Israel’s own campaign in Sinai ? The British 
government would be happy to bury the memory of a 
venture that brought the country no gains and some 
disrepute. But the Israelis are more disposed to praise 
than to bury. Their victory in Sinai paid tangible divi- 
dends : busloads of tourists can watch the oil tankers 
coming into Eilat ; farmers on the Egyptian frontier 
need no longer man their watch towers at night ; the 
army has won some fine new weapons. A British prime 
minister was swept off-stage ; but Mr Ben-Gurion, 
having ridden the storm of disillusion when his armies 
had to retire, is still a national hero, more firmly 
entrenched than ever. If he gave the word to attack, 
the country would probably be behind him as it was a 
year ago. Its position as a non-viable state surrounded 
by openly hostile neighbours has not changed. What 
reasons are there then for supposing that Israel will not 
reach for its guns again ? 

If facts have not changed, knowledge about the facts 
has. Israel’s superiority over Egypt in war has been 
demonstrated ; so has the inability of the Arab states 
to give each other effective help when they really need 
it. The feebleness of the fight put up by Egypt has 
made it difficult for Israel to use again the excuse that 
it must attack first to forestall aggression. A more 
powerful curb is that Israel] has learned the limits of 
American support. Many Israelis have not yet for- 
gotten the shock they received when, just a year ago, 
“their” Mayor Wagner of New York was defeated for 
the Senate by Mr Javits, who supported President 
Eisenhower in condemning their advance into Sinai. 
The sympathies upon which they can count in peace 
are overlaid when there is danger that the United States 
might become involved in war. 

Last November the Americans were so horrified by 
the flames in the Middle East that their only thought 
was to stamp them out. In the months that followed, 
they not only insisted that Israe] should give up all the 
territory it had won, but were also so anxious to restore 
the status quo that they refused to try to improve the 
prospect. The Israeli army had to retreat with no 
assurance, except the token shield of the United Nations 


YEAR after the Egyptian expedition the odds are 
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Emergency Force, that the goading which drove it io 
war would not start again. Israel discovered that it 
could count on nobody’s friendship—except for 
France’s, and Arab bitterness over Algeria vitiates the 
blessing of the French alliance. 


gran the loneliness of their situation, the Israclis 
have gradually found more to comfort than to 
dismay them, at home and abroad. The tenseness of 
1956 has been replaced by confidence. The unremitting 
barrage from Cairo radio, threatening to throw Israel 
back into the sea, had been slowly eroding the spirit of 
1948, if only because it could not be proved untrue. 
Nerves have been soothed by the revelation that the 
threat was absurd. There are fewer hysterical voices call- 
ing for action within the country, and a less clamorous 
presentation of Israel’s case overseas. To some extent 
this change of tone may have followed recognition that 
the earlier tactics did little good. After the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal in 
1955, the Israelis put 
in a strong plea for 
American arms. But 
. no arms were ex- 
tracted, and the very 
asking added to the 
strains and dangers of 
the Middle East. Now, 
with arms coming from 
France and from their 
own factories, it is 
easier to see the wis- 
dom of reticence and 
win’ praise for states- 
manship by condemning the folly of an arms race. 
Alongside this somewhat cynical line of thought are 
the ideas of those who genuinely believe that Israel 
should use the next few years in cultivating better rela- 
tions with its neighbours, rather than in building: up for 
another round. These liberal ideas are finding expres- 
sion in New Outlook, a monthly magazine started this 
summer with a wide range of contributors. Thus, while 
some have been converted to moderate policies faute de 
mieux, others are finding the atmosphere for liberal 
proposals more congenial than it has been since the old 
days of Dr Judah Magnes and the brotherhood of peace. 
Circumstances have helped Israel to lower its voice. 
Israeli-Arab tension has been for the present displaced 
as the dominant Middle Eastern issue by the greater 
conflict of the cold war, in which the active parts are 
played by America and Russia, or else by their chosen 
vessels. Israel is not one of these and therefore can 
stay in the wings if it chooses. The daily dose of Isracl- 
hate with which the Arabs relieve their lungs and their 
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tempers has acquired, for the time being, an air of 
irrelevance. The Arab governments have much less 
time left for Israel when they are caught up in great 
power manceuvres, when they can hardly keep track of 
the comings and goings of kings and presidents, and 
are told that there is threat of war between Turkey and 
Syria. At the opening of the Knesset on Monday, Mr 
Ben-Gurion, describing the new ties between Syria and 
the Soviet Union, analysed Israel’s position thus : 
Recently Israel’s name has been deleted from the plot, 
and none of us is sorry, although it would be unwise to 
come to any exaggerated optimistic conclusions. 
Although the arrows of Syrian and Soviet propaganda 
are now aimed at Turkey it is not possible to say that 


Soviet enmity and hatred towards Israel has been 
weakened. 


If there were a major conflagration, Israel could not 
escape being engulfed in it, but for the moment the 
shadow of it affords some protection, Israel is given a 
breather. 


o it is no more than a breather. A slight change 

of circumstances could bring the Palestine ques- 
tion to the front again. Meanwhile, two problems 
militate against peace : the 900,000 Arab refugees and 
the 100,000 immigrants who are expected in Israel this 
year. (There were 36,000 in 1955 and 55,000 in 1956.) 
In spite of all the attention paid to the Middle 
East for so long, the position of the refugees is 
unchanged. Arab and Israeli governments remain 
intransigently determined to treat the refugees as 
political counters and to reject all responsibility for 
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alleviating the human side of their plight. In Israel, 
representatives of all political parties have been urging 
their government to make a gesture by accepting the 
unconditional return of a few thousand refugees, but 
officially such proposals are cold-shouldered. The sharp 
revival of immigration into Israel has revived Arab 
apprehensions of Israel’s expansionist intentions. The 
fear is intelligible but probably needless ; Israel could 
accommodate a greatly enlarged population by expand- 
ing its economy without adding to its area. Moreover, 
apart from all other reasons, it would be the less likely 
to choose territorial expansion since this would bring 
with it the added liability of a huge Arab minority. 
Even so, the recent influx of Polish Jews has frightened 
Israel’s neighbours ; it has also reminded them of the 
much more alarming—though still shadowy—prospect 
of the movement of a large part of the three million 
Jews from Russia. 

As Mr Ben-Gurion pointed out on Monday, disrup- 
tions and rivalries among the Arab states are not in 
Israel’s true interest. The growing American and 
Russian involvement in Middle Eastern politics brings 
armaments into the area, and these, for whatever pur- 
pose they are brought in, may eventually be used 
against Israel. The Israelis are at present in no frame 
of mind to repeat the demonstration of the Sinai cam- 
paign. Their conciliatory mood could change—if, for 
instance, the Finnish company were to leave the Gulf 
of Aqaba, and if the Egyptians were to return to 
their gun emplacements at Ras Nasrani. But for the 
moment the Israelis are thankful to be off the centre of 
the stage. 
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JUGOSLAVIA AND GERMANY 


Diplomatic Time-Bomb 


R ADENAUER’S government was obliged to react in some 
D way to Marshal Tito’s decision to recognise the east 
German regime ; but it picked the wrong way. Various 
means of showing displeasure were open. Bonn chose to 
break diplomatic relations ; this was the course most harm- 
ful to Bonn’s own interests. The west Germans, if they are 
ever to get within aiming distance of reuniting their country, 
need to get on negotiating terms with the smaller countries 
of eastern Europe. Now they are left with only one embassy 
in communist Europe—that in Moscow ; and they have 
closed in their own face the door to relations with Ger- 
many’s crucial eastern neighbours, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Rather than cut off its nose, the Bonn government 
would have done better to eat its words. 

The Jugoslav government, for its part, has received the 
breach of relations with a display of outraged innocence 


that is hard to swallow. Hostile, brutal, one-sided, arbitrary, 
“not customary in relations between states in time of 
peace,” “a breach of the Charter of the United Nations ”— 
from the high-pitched wail that came back from Belgrade, 
the Wehrmacht might have been tramping once more 
across the Balkans. Had Marshal Tito not considered what 
the repercussions of his action might be ? Bonn would have 
done well to content itself with some less severe riposte. But 
that would have been a climb-down ; the Jugoslavs had no 
reason to count on it ; their action, the first recognition of 
east Berlin by a government outside the Soviet block, was 
bound to be regarded as a grave blow, deliberately aimed. 

But is Jugoslavia still outside the Soviet block ? This is a 
question that the western governments will be bound to 
ask themselves as the implications of an apparently minor 
diplomatic move are digested. The West would be very 
foolish to jump to rash conclusions. To start now treating 
Jugoslavia as hostile—out of pique, or uncertainty, or the 
exaggerated deference which it has become customary to 
pay to Bonn in matters affecting the German question— 
would ensure that Marshal Tito finishes up where he 
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started, in the Soviet camp. This may still be avoided, but 
only if the western governments can avoid suggesting to the 
Jugoslavs—for instance, by cutting economic aid—that the 
West is joining in a German boycott of their country. 


PARLIAMENT 


Hard Tack 


ARLIAMENT’S first weck after the recess is going to be 
P a short but crowded one. The House of Commons 
will debate the economic situation on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the Franks report on Thursday, and then prorogue on 
Friday. The new session will then be opened by the Queen 
on the following Tuesday. 

The economic debate will be an important personal occa- 
sion for Mr Thorneycroft. His display of firmness on 
September 19th has not lost him any of his standing in 
the party ; but his subsequent speeches have. At the Con- 
servative conference he was an oratorical failure. One of his 
difficulties next week, however, is that besides giving the 
broad philosophical defence of his hard money policy 
which the somewhat bewildered Tories now crave, he will 
presumably have to devote some time to giving the niggling 
details of his new non-shopping list for hardware. One of 
his tasks (unless he devolves this to some supporting front- 
bench speaker) will be to provide more information about 
the cuts in the public investment programmes for the next 
two years. In principle the Government is known to have 
decided against cutting everything equally and in favour 
of some priorities ; hence, for example, the wise decision to 
leave the new trunk road programme untouched but to slow 
down railway modernisation. In the more difficult field of 
fuel and power, however, the Government may face awk- 
ward political pressures: some Labour members (and 
miners) are flexing their muscles to attack any economising 
on pit modernisation, while some power-minded Tories will 
be equally cross about any trimming of the atomic power 
plans on which they have based so many of their party’s 
claims to be up to date. There had been rumours—now 
fortunately fading—that the Chancellor might utilise the 
occasion to announce some more driblets of cuts in Govern- 
ment current expenditure and other minor “ consequential 
measures ” ; it is to be hoped that he does not. The time 
to trim civil expenditure is during the normal annual 
scrutiny of the estimates ; small additional cuts at panic 
periods of the year save few halfpence for the Treasury, are 
likely to be made in the wrong places, and would gain no 
additional credit for sterling at this time. 


BANK RATE 


No Leak in Sight 


HE Opposition has not had an easy task in marrying its 

duty of vigilance about its suspicions of a Bank rate 
leak with the need to avoid unworthy politicking. Many 
people will think that there was some taint of the latter this 
week in Mr Gaitskell’s published comment on the Prime 
Minister’s decision not to follow Lord Kilmuir’s private 
inquiry with a public one ; his comment contained an impli- 
cation that the Lord Chancellor could not be relied upon 
to be sufficiently objective. It has hitherto always been 
accepted that any Lord Chancellor is able to distinguish 
between his duty to the Government-of which he is a 
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member and his functions as head of the judiciary, and 
certainly any doubts about the present occupant of the 
Woolsack would be almost frighteningly ridiculous. The 
truth seems to be that the evidence of “leak” put before 
Lord Kilmuir by Mr Wilson—evidence about remarks made 
by an 18 year-old employee at Conservative Central Office 
and so on—did not bear very close inspection. 

The question before Labour now is whether to carry the 
complaints about “ leak” any further. In his statement this 
week Mr Gaitskell referred to the fact that some people in 
the City were told in advance, not about Bank rate, but 
about September rg9th’s “ other measures” for restricting 
credit and curbing capital investment ; but the bankers and 
nationalised industries had to be told of these measures so 
that the policy could be prepared and carried out. Mr 
Gaitskell also referred to the revelation of some of these 
“other measures ” to some journalists. He might expect 
more support for complaints about this, especially from the 
section of the popular press which is angry that it was 
excluded from any confidences given. But this is really a 
domestic matter between those papers and the Treasury. 
As an ex-Chancellor, Mr Gaitskell knows that in any brief- 
ings designed to give his policies a fair wind in the press 
Mr Thorneycroft has not gone further than any of his pre- 
decessors, including Mr Gaitskell himself. And no would- 
be speculator could have gained any advantage from them. 

The fact is that far too much has been made of what 
happened on that Wednesday. There is no evidence of any 
short sales, of the sort that would have been made by any 
speculators who had advance information of a 7 per cent 
Bank rate and who knew that they were on to a good thing ; 
there was merely a little nervous and orthodox off-loading 
from some institutional portfolios, including apparently 
some from institutions in need of cash to meet under- 
writing commitments. Amid the welter of rumours and 
“ intelligent anticipation ” that the Chancellor was going to 
“ do something ” before he went to Washington, these sellers 
may well also have judged that some of the things he might 
do might put gilt-edged down. Because the Chancellor’s 
pre-Washington action had been delayed until the Thursday, 
and because Thursday is the day that Bank rate is always 
changed, such a judgment would not have been surprising. 
If there is a lesson that needs rubbing home as a result of 
this puffed-up affair, it is the need for less enslavement to 
tradition in the timing of Bank rate changes. 


LORDS REFORM 


Life Peers Only ? 


HE House of Lords will return next week to a debate 
: on its own future. The Government’s much delayed 
proposals for reform will be outlined by Lord Home, and 
then discussed by the peers, leaving the way clear for 
legislation in the new session. The principal point that needs 
to be made before that debate is that the present powers 
and functioning of the Lords are about right, but that 
reforms are still needed to ensure that the functioning 
remains so. An effective upper house requires a score or 
so of regular attenders on either side—as well as intermittent 
attendances by experts in specialist subjects and by any 
interested backwoodsmen. The present group of regular 
attenders among Labour peers is rapidly becoming too old 
to do a proper job, and most potential peers among Labour 
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supporters cannot afford to replace them unless a working 
salary is to be paid. The Government probably thinks that 
it has solved this problem by the attendance money it 
granted in the summer. It has not. A much better system 
than relying solely on attendance pin money for all peers 
would be to pay a full MP’s salary to, say, a score of 
“nominated peers” on either side. Unfortunately, there 
is no sign of the Government coming round to this 
conclusion. 

The current rumour is that the Government’s proposals 
next week will suggest the creation of life peers, but little 
else. There is, of course, a lot to be said for these creations. 
The main argument in favour is that more specialists— 
university professors, scientists, perhaps trade union leaders 
—could then be elevated to the Upper House, without their 
sons following them into nobility and thus “debasing the 
coinage of the aristocracy” by having too many members 
of future generations entitled to call themselves Lord 
(although why this would matter so much perhaps deserves 
separate consideration). Side by side with this question 
of preventing elder sons of new life peers from having the 
right to attend the House in future, is the question of 
freeing elder sons of deceased hereditary peers from having 
to be elevated to it: so that they can stay in the Commons 
and become Prime Minister if their parties and the elec- 
torate wish. Any special proposals in this regard next week 
would ring a bell. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Last week’s ssorm over Syria and Turkey was artificially 
created. By whom, and with what motive ? Its confusing 
pattern is growing clearer as the innocent and the guilty 
set about clearing up the damage. 


Russian Motives 


o psychiatrist can separate with certainty the elements 
N of real fear from those of artful make-believe in what 
a patient tells him. It is no less difficult to distinguish 
genuine apprehension from propaganda in the many versions 
of the Middle Eastern “ plot” put out from Moscow. The 
Russians could hardly fail to score points if they chose. 
Danger or no danger, they have been able before, and will 
be able again, to pose as saviours of world peace and 
champions of the Arab. Yet the reminder in their Tass 
Statement that all the fuss was happening “near the 
southern frontiers of the USSR” prevents dismissal of the 
whole Soviet outcry as mere play-acting. Moscow was as 
naturally alarmed by Mr Loy Henderson’s tour in search 
of anti-communist allies as Washington would be were a 
special Soviet envoy to sign up the Mexicans. 

What is Mr Khrushchev afraid of ? Tass, after men- 
tioning the Henderson talks with the Turkish and Iraqi 
premiers as well as the Kings of Iraq and Jordan, went on 
to allege: 

During these negotiations a plan for armed intervention 
against Syria was considered. This plan, which had been 
worked out in the United States, envisaged the use of the 
armed forces of Iraq and Jordan as well as of Turkey and 
Israel for the purpose of forcibly changing the democratic 
system existing in Syria. ... When in Beirut, Henderson 
had similar talks with Lebanese statesmen. 

Russia’s real fear is certainly not that Syria would be 
attacked by such a coalition. In Mr Khrushchev’s original 
comments to his interviewers—among them Mr Bevan—his 
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main bogy was the prospect of a coup on the Jordan model 
in Syria. He then spoke of Turkish troops moving when 
a new government in Damascus invited them in. The 
Russians have been collecting a lot of circumstantial evidence 
to back their case. It has even been reported in some 
detail from Paris that Soviet agents had spirited a set of 
Turkish military plans out of an American diplomatic bag 
that was crossing the Bosphorus by ferry. Such evidence, 
naturally, cannot be assessed until the Russians produce 
what was in the bag. But success in this cloak-and-dagger 
activity has very likely gone to Mr Khrushchev’s head, 
inducing him to try to prove too much. 

There is yet another important motive for Soviet activity 
and insistence. The agreement with Syria was Moscow’s 
answer to the Eisenhower doctrine. Since then it has 
launched its inter-continental missile and sent up its 
sputnik. After the first of these events, it was suggested 
in these columns that the new balance of power might 
lead the Russians to proclaim a Khrushchev doctrine for the 
Middle East. The Syrian crisis is perhaps the means by 
which they are seeking to reduce power politics in the 
Middle East to a two-power conflict between the United 
States and themselves. If they succeed in doing that it will 
never be possible to exclude or ignore them again. 


The Alarmists 


O matter which of their motives the Russians confided 
N to the Syrians, the end-product was Syrian excitement 
and muddle. General mobilisation was talked of ; arms 
were showered on home guard units of persuasions which 
in normal times might use them on one another, but which 
could apparently in such a crisis be relied on to keep them 
for warding off the invader ; General Bizri, the commander- 
in-chief, was as lately as Tuesday (when by most people’s 
standards all danger was past) keeping up radio exhortations 
to them to “fortify your towns, villages, fields and factories 
so as to be able to defend them at the decisive hour.” 
Simultaneously, Syria secured a place on the agenda of the 
UN Assembly for its complaint that Turkey was endanger- 
ing world peace. 

The general sensation of danger had been enhanced when 
Mr Dulles thundered at the Russians last week that if they 
were planning “something serious” against Turkey the 
American retort would be “ no purely defensive operation.” 
Better far than threats of massive retaliation would have 
been a move to win credit with the would-be neutrals of the 
world by preposing the despatch of a fact-finding com- 
mission of the United Nations to the Turco-Syrian frontier. 
But the credit of resort to UN was left for Syria to collect. 


The Human Tranquillisers 


RIDE of place in the matter of restoring calm must go 
P to King Saud, who offered his services as mediator 
between Turkey and Syria. The Turks politely responded, 
on Wednesday, by despatching their Minister of State, 
Mr Zorlu, to Riyadh; they, too, with their proverbial 
phlegm, must be rated a tranquillising element ; their 
major preoccupation has throughout been their own rum- 
bustious election campaign. The Syrians, according to 
Riyadh, at first replied through their President, Shukry 
Kuwatly, that “we have with great satisfaction accepted 
your endeavours” ; then denied the acceptance from the 
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Foreign Ministry (“ Syria cannot possibly accept mediation 
while determined to proceed to the last with its complaint to 
the UN ”) ; then accepted it from the War Office on behalf 
of General Bizri; then denied his acceptance from the 
Foreign Ministry because “ there are situations in which the 
man responsible for the nation’s defence cannot leave the 
country.” The atmosphere of contradiction and uncertainty 
which Damascus succeeded in creating at home, in Riyadh, 
and by first stalling and then pressing for instant debate 
in the United Nations assembly suggests that some Syrians 
were waiting for a nod from the Russian conductor, whereas 
others were playing by ear. They seem to have been torn 
one way by Russian exhortations to keep matters on the 
boil at UN, and another by anxiety not to affront King 
Saud. The Saudis were patient : “ Only through God can 
there be conciliation.” 

Meantime, the Tass communiqué, though swallowed 
whole in gullible Arab circles, had done Moscow no good 
in some informed ones because of its wholesale impu- 
tation of sinister designs to Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Israel together. On Monday, the Iraq government took 
Moscow to task in an official statement, declaring that it 
had not discussed “ the sovereignty and independence of 
sister Syria” with anybody. 


Seen from Damascus 


HAT is the upshot of these manceuvres by powers of 
\¢ all sizes ? Moscow may have lost ground at some 
points, but it has gained it in others, and notably in Syria. 
Our Middle East correspondent cables from Damascus :— 
Whether King Saud did or did not offer to mediate 
between Turkey and Syria is now becoming an academic 
question. The quick Turkish acceptance of the Saudi 
“ offer” is in line with western attempts to drive a wedge 
between King Saud and his allies of the Cairo-Damascus 
axis. But the Syrian government stoutly maintains that 
there is nothing to mediate about. In Syria’s view the 
crisis was provoked by western attempts to halt Syria’s drift 
eastwards, which virtually meant bringing pressure to bear 
to change the Syrian government. That government now 
seems more strongly entrenched than before—thanks to an 
ill-judged western attitude that has practically silenced all 
opposition to its pro-Egyptian and pro-Soviet orientation. 
The general slackening of the tension is reflected in the 
satisfaction that reigns in the government. Fears of Turkish 
invasion have receded almost beyond the horizon and the 
Syrians are busily drawing a moral to the tale. This can 
be summed up as gratitude for vigorous Soviet intervention, 
which is held to be primarily responsible for blunting the 
spearhead of a western attack—and which, the Syrians 
believe, has brought them success. 


WAGES 


Claims Overt... 


HE London busmen have no consideration for their 

leaders, and never have had ; and perhaps kind hearts 
should now bleed for Mr Cousins and Mr Coyle (who leads 
the busmen’s section of the Transport and General Workers 
Union). Last July the TGWU, together with the other 
unions involved, called an official strike of the provincial 
busmen, in support of their claim that the differential 
between their pay and that of London busmen was too 


. were the first battle to be fought ? 
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great ; they eventually got an award from an arbitration 
tribunal which reduced the differential from 30s. 6d. to 
19s. 6d. The London men, against their leaders’ advice, 
now insist on a claim that will restore the old differential ; 
and the provincial men, hearing this, are going to meet 
next month to decide whether they shall ask for more to 
maintain the new one. Here are all our troubles in 
microcosm. But here, too, as Mr Cousins must well know, 
would be the worst possible issue on which to fight the 
opening wage battle of 1957-58. Probably even. more 
cogently than the leaders of the railway unions, who were 
going through the first leisurely motions connected with 
their 1957-58 wage claim on Thursday, he would like 
somebody else to get in the firing line first. 


... and Covert 


T is just possible, however, that this winter’s opening 
I industrial battle will be fought not over a wage claim, 
but over one of the several current claims for a shorter 
working week. The miners are this year giving priority 
to a 40-hour week for surface workers ; the railwaymen put 
in their claim for it some time ago; and the building 


_ workers are expected to make theirs very shortly. But 
_the industries where above all there is now concen- 


tration on this concession are the engineering and ship- 
building industries, which, under the terms of the settle- 
ment reached after their strike earlier this year, may not 
present a wage claim for a full twelve months from last 
May. Mr Carron, the general secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, was firmly told by his annual con- 
ference to press the 40-hour week claim in the interim. 
The employers’ federations are consulting their members 
and have not given an answer to him yet ; but the unions 
have read in the press that they are going to say No, and 
are prepared to be angry that the answer should reach them 
in this way. This, they feel, is all of a piece with the 


employers’ rejection of their claim last year before it had 


even been presented. Yet it does not require any special 
journalistic genius to guess that the employers will regard 
the claim as a disguised wage claim and a means of circum- 
venting the promises which had been given. 

Would the unions get any support from the public if this 
There is a case for 
arguing that many men who now work 44 hours could do as 


_ much in 40, but that is only likely to be true so long as they 


have no inducement to go slow in basic hours in order to 
spread the work into overtime. If overtime slacks off some 
people may be more ready to believe the workers should now 
reap in leisure the fruits of technical advance, as they 
already have done in the United States. But Mr Carron’s 
real obstacle to gaining sympathy will be the widespread 
belief that his claim is merely a tricky way of defaulting on 
his twelve month standstill agreement. At present all his 
claim really means is that the average working week should 
be 484 hours as it is now, but with 83 instead of 44 hours 
paid at overtime rates. 


BY-ELECTION 


Bogey for Ipswich 


PSWICH was polling on Thursday ; by the time this issue 
I of The Economist is in readers’ hands the result will 
have been announced. In 1955 the late Mr Stokes won the 
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Friend in the East 
ii =a —— 








FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 


take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C,2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
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It was never one of my ambitions, when I was at school, to 
become a wine merchant when I grew up, so I never saw the 
point of learning the relationship between pipes and pints. 
Recently, however, my master’s rod-and-rote method of 
imparting knowledge was vindicated, for when I read that the 
14th Duke of Xeres ended a family vendetta with a pipe of 


sherry, I was able to appreciate the significance of such a peace 
offering. 


Think of the power for good in 108 gallons of Amontillado or 
Rare Old Oloroso! Imagine how quickly and pleasantly 
industrial disputes and international differences would be 


resolved if the contestants sat round a pipe of sherry equipped" 


with drinking tubes, (tipped with non-return valves), like a 
bacchanalian hubble-bubble! 


To avoid any possibility‘of argument about the sherry itself, 

it would have to be Mackenzie’s, of course. Mackenzie’s is the 
one sherry that agrees with everybody—there’s none better for 
creating a feeling of well-being and goodwill toward men. Test 
the idea in a small way for yourself by getting a bottle of 
Mackenzie’s Sherry today. And if anyone wants to bestow a 
mark of appreciation for my contribution to peace, I’ll take a 
pipe. 
P.S._ Mackenzie’s tell me that sherry is now bought in butts not pipes. 
A butt holds 108 gallons so I will gladly accept a playful butt instead. 
%* FINO PERLA 

Medium 


* VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado 


* EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 

%* VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso 





MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 


and Jerez-de-la-Frontera, Spain 
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Production grows 
with good lighting 


IN THE MAJORITY of works today the lighting is 
inadequate or unsuitable, or both. Production 
is slower than it could be, mistakes are made, 
health and tempers suffer. 


Money spent on a planned lighting system is the 
best of investments. The foreman can see how 
things are going; the craftsman at his machine 
can work more accurately and easily because 
he can see what he’s doing. 


Good lighting is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the drive 
for higher productivity. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or get 
in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films 
about the uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. 
Titles now available are: Electric Motors and Controls, 
Electric Resistance Heating, Higher Production, Lighting in 
Industry, Materials Handling, and the latest addition to the 
series, Induction and Dielectric Heating. Price 86, or 9/- 
post free. 


issued by the British Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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seat for Labour with a majority of 3,582 in a straight fight 
with the Conservatives. This time a Liberal lady is inter- 
vening. If she gets approximately the same proportion of 
the total poll as did the Liberal candidates at South Edin- 
burgh and Gloucester, and if two-thirds of the electorate 
votes (compared with 80 per cent at the general election), 
she could expect to pick up 10,000 votes from the Con- 
servative. On these assumptions (which might be called 
bogey assumptions), the Labour majority at Ipswich would 
be some 13,000 over the Conservative, with the Liberal 
coming third some 3,500 votes further behind. 7 

There is one factor that should be borne in mind in deter- 
mining which candidate or candidates have beaten this 
bogey. Because the public opinion polls have suggested that 
the Government’s popularity has still further waned since 
the increase in Bank rate, many people have been expectihg 
the Conservatives to do even worse at Ipswich than at 
Gloucester ; of course, they may have done. But it is 
worth noting that Suffolk is one of the former radical areas 
where an intervening Liberal traditionally draws more of 
his votes away from Labour than usual. Some older people 
who would normally vote Labour. in other constituencies 
will regard the Liberal as the “ working man’s candidate ” 
at Ipswich ; conversely, some Conservatives who would be 
ready to desert their flag in other constituencies might just 
conceivably regard voting for a Liberal woman as a 
greater betrayal here. These local influences are nearly 
always only marginal But at Gloucester, because of the 
troubles of the aircraft industry, the victorious Labour can- 
didate had some particular local advantages on his side ; 
when looking at the swing in Ipswich, it may be well to 
make some small allowance for local disadvantages that have 
beset the presumably victorious Mr Foot. He will prob- 
ably have done “ rather better than ”/“ not quite as badly 
as” first analyses of the result may suggest. 


OUTER SPACE 


Dividing Nothing by Ninety 


NYONE who thought that man’s shrill sophistries would 
fall silent once he ventured out into the vast cathedral 
hush of space might read the article by a Russian lawyer 
in the newspaper Soviet Rossiya last week. Discussing the 
legal aspects of the Soviet satellite, the article said it could 
not be accused of violating any nation’s air space because it 
was the countries that passed under the satellite, not the 
satellite over the countries. This piece of applied relativity, 
which may go down in the annals of international one- 
upmanship as the sputnik ploy, is based on the fact that as 
Moscow’s moon circles the earth, passing roughly from pole 
to pole, it would be invisible to most countries were it not 
for the rolling of the earth upon its axis, which bears 
them into the spectators’ stand beneath it twice aday. This, 
however, does not remove the equally valid fact that, once 
2 particular stretch of earth has got itself into a position 
to be travelled over, the satellite does so with zest at 
18,000 mph. It all depends what you mean by “ moving.” 
if the Russians really mean to say that, because the satellite 
travels in its fixed orbit, the earth must be held responsible 
for all the moving that goes on between them, Soviet citizens 
who get run over by trams had better prepare themselves to 
be charged with assaulting a stationary object. 
This is only one of the problems that are going to face 
international lawyers as they work out the implications 
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of the space age. Are the upper regions of space free to 
all traffic, like the sea outside territorial waters ? If so, 
the problem will be to define where “ territorial air” ends 
—and to stop accretive nationalists like Peru and Chile 
claiming more than anyone else upwards as well as out- 
wards. Or does a nation’s sovereignty extend infinitely 
upwards into the sky as it does downwards into the soil ? 
There is a Latin legal tag which suggests that it does, but 
science has now carried matters beyond the point where a 
Latin tag is enough to set all the lawyers’ heads nodding 
gravely. And how would one draw infinite dividing lines 
between different countries’ sovereign areas ? If the lines 
went straight up—so that a country 300 miles wide owned 
a 300-mile wide column of space right up into the high blue 
yonder—there would, because of the curvature of the earth, 
be huge cake-shaped wedges of space in between that 
belonged to nobody. In any case, the thought of settling 
boundary disputes is enough to make a UN volunteer cling 
to Gaza as one of life’s cushier postings. The international 
lawyers are still walking round the edge of these problems. 
It is a fearful prospect: ninety or a hundred states, all eager 
to stick imaginary flags in large chunks of nothing. There 
may be something to be said for the idea that, above a 
certain height, space is free to all comers. But if this is 
what the Russians mean, they will do better to say it than 
to entangle themselves in semantic puzzles about motion, 


CYPRUS 


New Chapter in Cyprus 


EW brooms are said to sweep clean. It is hardly to 
N be expected that Sir Hugh Foot, the new Governor 
of Cyprus, will be able to sweep away the intractable 
problem of the island’s future; but his appointment 
naturally arouses hope that the Cypriot deadlock may at 
least begin to give a little. This hope implies no personal 
criticism of Sir John Harding, who has carried out a dis- 
tasteful job with efficiency, resolution and great courage 
and now wishes to be released. But although Eoxa is not 
yet completely crushed, Cyprus has probably moved out 
of the period in which the security problem was dominant 
into one in which the advantages of having a soldier in 
charge are outweighed by the disadvantages. 

The decision to appoint a colonial service official to 
succeed the Field-Marshal may displease Cypriots who dis- 
like being governed through Colonial Office routine. But 
so long as Greece and Turkey stand pat on their opposite 
positions—which in any case they cannot be expected to 
modify in a hurry—a spectacular dénouement to the Cyprus 
drama seems neither wise nor possible. And if the choice 
had to fall on a colonial official it could not have fallen on a 
better man than Sir Hugh Foot. His liberal background 
and upbringing ; his wide experience of service in the 
Mediterranean and the Levant, including nearly ten years 
in Palestine during the troubles and later a short spell in 
Cyprus ; his experience of constitution-making in the West 
Indies over the last six years ; and his real sense of mission 
in the successful development of colonial self-rule, all fit 
him for his task. 

Above all, this task is to break down the barriers of 
mistrust and suspicion that the emergency has inevitably 
raised. How much Eoka may try to sabotage the new 
Governor’s efforts remains to be seen. Last week it broke 
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the seven-months’ truce by the murder of a village head- 
man and by some bomb outrages in Nicosia. These may 
turn out to be isolated incidents designed to reassert the 
power and prestige of Eoka after the recent defection of 
two prominent terrorists. On the other hand, captured 
documents reveal that Eoka has drawn up plans for renewed 
terrorism if the coming United Nations debatz is not to its 
liking ; and past experience shows that the supporters of 
enosis are adept at construing UN resolutions in any way 
they please. The prospect is not much more encouraging 
if Eoka, either from choice or necessity, tries to retain its 
influence over the Cypriots by more furtive, but not neces- 
sarily less effective, means. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Minding their own Business? 


HE TUC Disputes Committee seems to have succeeded 
jz in breaking the deadlock between the boilermakers 
and the shipwrights on Clydeside. The fact that it brought 
itself to intervene at all in a dispute between members who 
are notoriously touchy about union autonomy is a small 
feather in the committee’s cap. But the way in which it 
has reached its decision deserves close scrutiny. The quarrel 
at issue dates back to an agreement made in 1948 which 
divided the work at the building berths of Alexander 
Stephens equally between the two unions involved, but 
which left any new work at the prefabricating yards to the 
boilermakers. Since then, prefabrication has risen from a 
small to a dominant position in assembly,: and the ship- 
wrights demanded a review of the agreement that was 
putting some of them out of work. The boilermakers 
refused this and the management, while urging that some- 
thing should be done, remained neutral on the question of 
who should do it. In June the shipwrights started their 
three-month strike, which only ended when the management 
threatened to close the works and the TUC intervened. 
The TUC’s judgment this week was that the shipwrights 
were wrong to strike ; but that as they were losing work, 
they are entitled to a review of the agreement. The decision 
has been accepted by the boilermakers ; and the end of the 
dispute, which involved only fifty men directly, but which 
cost the company over £1 million, is now in sight. 


* 


The interesting thing about this decision is that the TUC 
arrived at it after a study that was confined solely to union 
politics, and made no reference at all to what allotment 
of the work would do most to increase productivity. The 
management's lack of initiative may bear some blame for 
this ; a curious side of the recent negotiations is that the 
employers seemed completely to have washed their hands 
of the two-year-old dispute, and the TUC neither asked for 
their views nor told them of its decision. Yet the long-run 
problem of job demarcation in shipbuilding remains as 
serious as ever. There are more than twenty craft unions in 
the industry, whose functions often overlap and who are all 
bent on securing monopolies of particular operations for 
their members. Any change in materials or methods 
becomes an occasion for inter-union strife that provides a 
strong disincentive to technical progress. In return for their 
wage increase last June, it will be remembered, the unions 
agreed to look into restrictive labour practices in ship- 
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building. The outlook is not promising ; their one mect- 
ing so far with the employers to discuss the subject made 
ne progress whatever. 


Electricians’ Election 


HE non-Communist worms are turning in the Electrical 

Trades Union, and the movement must be very alarm- 
ing to the executive. This internal struggle had led to 
some excitement over the election of the executive member 
fot No. 9 (southern) region. Mr Leslie Cannon, who used 
to be deputy education officer at the union’s “ college ” until 
it was “put in mothballs,” and who resigned from the 
Communist party on the issue of Hungary, stood against 
the retiring member Mr Fraser, who had the backing of 
the Communists in the region. It. is believed that Mr 
Cannon won by some 300 to 400 votes in the region as a 
whole, but the result has not been announced by the execu- 
tive, because it has queried the votes of the Mitcham 
electronic engineers. When the votes were being counted, 
this branch was favoured with an unexpected visit from the 
union’s national organiser, who told the chairman that the 
ballot papers should be handed in by the branch secretary 
and not by the shop stewards’ convenor. But as the chair- 
man maintained that the voting had always been conducted 
in that way in his branch and that it was also so conducted 
in other factory-based branches, he nevertheless made the 
returns. The next step was that the executive sent for 
the voting papers and records of the branch. At Mitcham 
they claim that they voted by a majority of over 400 for 
Mr Cannon, and that if all their votes are invalidated Mr 
Fraser will get in. 

Mr Fraser would certainly get a welcome from the execu- 
tive if he did get in. The ETU executive has a sub- 
committee, an emergency executive, which can take decisions 
provided that it is unanimous. This sub-committee consists 
of four people, the president Mr Foulkes and the general 
secretary Mr Haxell (both of whom are Communists), and 
the two members of the executive who represent the regions 
nearest London. Mr Cannon would strike a discordant 
note in this company. He might also displace as general 
secretary Mr Haxell, who has to stand for re-election in 
two years’ time. The members of the Mitcham branch 
await the result of the executive’s scrutiny with great 
interest. If the executive decides that they were in breach 
of the rules they believe they have a come-back. It seems 
that the rules of the ETU also set a time limit on the 
announcement of election results. 


EUROPE 


Cutting the Steel Tariff 


HE association between Britain and the European Coal 
Toa Steel Community has for the first time produced 
lasting and concrete results. That is the significance of 
this week’s draft agreement on tariffs between the two. 
Under it the United Kingdom agrees to reduce its steel 
tariff (now between 15 and 33} per cent) to 10 per cent, 
probably at about the same time as a common external tariff 
round the six countries of the community replaces national 
ones. The new common tariff will be the same as the exist- 
ing Benelux tariff, plus two per cent—with certain excep- 
tions for Italy-and France. . The British concession to the 
Continent is in a sense less speciacular than it appears at first 
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The start of a new era— 





nuclear power for the nation 


Britain leads the world in the applica- 
tion of nuclear power to electricity 
generation. The material progress of 
every industrial nation is always ac- 
companied by a proportionate increase 
in the demand for electricity. The 
vigorous development of this new 
source: of power is vital to safeguard 
our full employment and our future 
prosperity. The demand for electricity 













The pylons of 
Britain bring 
power to industry. 
They help to 
ensure that the 
factories are kept 
running and that 
shops will continue 
to be filled 

with good things. 


in Britain doubles every ten years. 
The Central Electricity Authority have 
already met the doubled demand 
since 1st April, 1948, and have made 
provision for a similar expansion in 
the next decade. 

To safeguard and expand Britain’s 
prosperity, a total of £3,350 million 
will be spent on the electricity supply 
industry over the next eight years. This 
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includes plans to build and bring 
into operation enough nuclear power 
stations to provide from 5 to 6 million 
kilowatts of generating capacity by 
1965. This will involve expenditure 
upwards of £1,000 million. Construc- 
tion of nuclear power stations is an 
important part of the overall plan for 
meeting the ever-growing demand for 
electricity. 

To bring the increasing supply of 
electricity to consumers, and to make 
the supply available to those who are 
waiting to receive it, about £400 million 
will be expended on new main trans- 
mission lines — the 132,000 and 275,000 
volt Grid and Supergrid. About £1 ,ooo 
million will be spent on distribution. 

Without this vast electrical develop- 
ment — the new power stations and 
the new transmission Grids — Britain’s 
prosperity could not be maintained 
and expanded. 


This series of advertisements is being 
published so that everyone will under- 
stand the urgency of the nation’s 
nuclear power programme and the 
vital need to speed the job. 
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International Harvester is the leading manufacturer and supplier of 
construction equipment in Great Britain. It offers a full range of world- 
proved tractors and machines backed by unequalled after-sales service. 


International 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER 
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sight. Most British steel tariffs are suspended in any case 
at present ; they were first lifted in 1939 and have since 
been suspended on every occasion when British industry 
has had to import steel in significant quantities. The new 
concession, which will apply not just to the Continent but 
to the world, merely means that if the present suspension 
ends, the old high duty will not be restored. 

Still, the move is a lasting step to ease the trade in steel 
between Britain and the Continent. And it is a welcome 
sign that the Council of Association with the Community 
is more than an ornament. In time the European Coal and 
Steel Community may well be swallowed in the broader 
common market and free trade area schemes. But it seems 
likely to have a useful independent part to play for some 
years yet, if only because Europe’s markets in coal and steel 
are and will remain managed. The role of the Coal and 
Steel Community, especially with mgard to energy, may 
continue to evolve, too. Professor Erhard, for example, dis- 
turbed by the recent increase in Ruhr coal prices, would 
like to see either a greater measure of competition in the 
coal market or a clearer control by the High Authority over 
it. It is a good thing that the Council of Association is 
bringing Britain into as close contact with this evolution 
as possible ; every development will have a bearing on the 
link with Britain. 


AGRICULTURE 


No Cure for Bacon 


ARK suspicions of an incipient cartel invading the 

British breakfast table were aroused last week by the 
news of a meeting at The Hague of a body called the Joint 
Bacon Consultative Council, composed of bacon producers 
from Britain, Denmark and Holland. The council’s 
announcement of a policy directed at “a more orderly 
market position for bacon” naturally alerts the suspicions 
of the liberal commentator, for “ order” is often a pro- 
ducers’ euphemism for higher prices—or at least for pre- 
venting the consumer from getting goods cheap ; and the 
council’s avowed aim of reducing the supplies of bacon 
reaching the British market from 12,000 tons a week to 
10,000 tons strongly suggests quota-mindedness. It 
appears, however, that the “ threat” in this case is not a 
very dire one. The council is merely handing out pious 
advice to pig-breeders and to bacon-curers ; it has no power, 
official or unofficial, to enforce any restriction or to divide 
markets. It has no sanctions to discipline producers or 
powers to prevent fresh competitors from entering a market 
made attractive by “order.” It is merely proposing that 
there should be a switch from the saturated bacon market 
to other more elastically responsive outlets for pigmeat. 
In other words, it is proposing something that free market 
forces ought to dispose without any proposal from it. 

That raises two questions. First, why is the free market 
not disposing of supplies in this way? The answer, of 
course, lies in British farm subsidy policy, which gives 
farmers no real incentive to switch from one sort of pig- 
meat to another. Secondly, why are these British and 
continental farmers and the bacon curers—who ought to 
be competing with each other, and who ought to some 
extent to have differing interests—combining in a joint 
Statement ? They are not doing so, of course, for reasons 
of altruism. The basic fact is that the British pig subsidy, 
besides being insufficiently discriminatory, is too large ; 
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it has once again given rise to a glut of bacon-pigs, and 
bacon prices in the shops have been falling. The curers 
do not like this, because when retail prices fall curers make 
losses if they have bought at the wrong time. The Danes 
do not like it because when bacon prices fall in British 
shops, it is no longer profitable for them to sell their unsub- 
sidised bacon here. British farmers are vaguely uneasy 
about it ; although q fall in bacon prices in the shops does 
not affect the immediate guaranteed prices they get (the 
taxpayer pays the difference), they are afraid that a heavy 
subsidy bill may tell against them at the next annual price 
review. Hence last week’s joint call from all sides for a 
diversion of supplies to pork and ham. The moral, of 
course, is that a cut in the bacon subsidy should be made 
next February, to help that diversion on its way. 


GUATEMALA 


The Army Requests 


S always in Guatemala, the candidate supported by the 

government won last Sunday’s presidential elections. 
But on this occasion neither the crowd nor the army seems 
disposed to respect the tradition. After some ugly rioting 
in Guatemala City, the army, which is controlling the 
country under a thirty-day state of siege, has “ asked” 
the government to declare the elections void. 

The government’s candidate, Sefior Miguel Ortiz 
Passarelli, an ex-president of the supreme court but 
politically unknown, had been fitted for the American- 
type shoes of President Castillo Armas, the anti-communist 
protégé of the United States who was assassinated in July. 
But his defeated opponent, General Miguel Idigoras 
Fuentes, had protested all along that the elections were 
being rigged by the government so that illiterate voters 
in country districts were voting “two, three, sometimes 
four times” for Sefior Ortiz. Once the results were 
announced the general’s supporters called a general strike, 
a state of siege was declared, and the army took over. 

General Idigoras, a retired soldier of 61, served under 
the military dictatorship of General Jorge Ubico in the 
early nineteen-forties. His extreme right-wing views have 
given him the support of the rich coffee plantation owners ; 
much more important, his demagogic electioneering cam- 
paign won him popular support in the towns. Ironically 
the government relieved him of competition by overruling 
a decision of the supreme court and banning the left-wing 
Revolutionary party—and its leader, Seftor Méndez 
Montenegro—from taking part in the election. President 
Castillo’s strong-arm methods steered the country between 
communism and right-wing nationalism ; the provisional 
government, shying away from the fear of one extreme, 
seems to have run right into the other. 


TANGANYIKA 


Multi-Coloured Programmes 


R LENNOX-BOYD is spending ten days in Tanganyika 
before his second attempt to loosen Kenya’s dead- 

lock. Political development, which has hardened into racial 
antagonism in Kenya, is still malleable in Tanganyika. The 
territory’s first elections are to be held in the five most 
advanced districts next year and in the rest during 1959. 
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Each constituency will have three members—African, Asian 
and European—and ballot papers will only be accepted if 
they carry votes for candidates of each colour. Although 
most Tangznyikans are placidly unconcerned by all this, 
the two political parties are busy colouring their programmes 
for the tussle. 

The African nationalist party, the Tanganyika African 
National Union (Tanu), is numerically superior. It has had 
a stormy career, clashing with the government on several 
occasions. But now its president, Mr Julius Nyerere, has 
accepted a seat in the Legislative Council ; his speeches are 
patterns of moderation, and he deplores any hooliganism 
carried on in the name of the party. The multi-racial 
United Tanganyika party, on the other hand, has had to 
heighten the colours of its policy, not tone them down. 
Although about two-thirds of its active members are Afri- 
cans, it is still thought of as the Europeans’ party ; partly 
because it was originally encouraged by the governor, partly 
because its aim is to reserve a place in an independent 
Tanganyika for the non-African. 

It is trying to do this by travelling along with African 
aspirations, not by digging in its white or brown toes. 
The party’s policy statement issued at the beginning of this 
month dots the i’s of the vague liberalism of its earlier 
manifesto. It demands that a date be set for self-govern- 
ment ; it urges that the advance from the present parity 
system should be dynamic, and proposes the creation of 
single-member constituencies. Accepting the fact that elec- 
tions now on the basis of colour will eventually mean the 
eclipse of the non-African, the party puts its faith in the 
“concept of Tanganyikan nationality.” 

This is a realistic—and brave—appreciation of the situ- 
ation. But the main reason for friction between African 
and Europear is over land, and nationalist land policy has 
vastly more popular appeal than multi-racialist. Tanu’s 
canvassers (though not its leaders) promise that European 
land will ultimately be shared out between Africans ; the 
UTP asks for the granting of long-term rights of occupancy 
and an unequivocal policy over land tenure. It is a sign 
of the times that the United Nations visiting mission, 
usually besieged by nationalists, was last month peti- 
tioned by a British farmer unable to get African squatters 
off his land. 


ITALY 


Social Democrats at Odds 


HERE was much sound and fury at the special congress 

held by the Italian Social Democrat party (PSDI) in 
a cinema in Milan. But on the most important issue—the 
party’s attitude towards fusion with the Nenni Socialists— 
there was very little enlightenment. On this issue the con- 
gress was sharply divided, with, on the one side, the centre 
led by Signor Saragat, and the small right wing led by 
Signor Paolo Rossi and Signor Simonini ; on the other side, 
the left-wing group led by Signor Matteotti, and the 
extreme left led by Signor Zagari. Both factions apparently 
agree that to join forces with Signor Nenni would be good. 
Both agree that this first requires a break between Signor 
Nenni and the Communists. But they disagree about the 
way in which that break would have to be made. Signor 
Saragat, although more elastic than his right-wingers, insists 
that it must be complete and comprehensive, with no 
surreptitious collusion in trade unions or municipalities. 
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But the left wing, on the other hand, although divided over 
electoral tactics, maintains that unless Signor Nenni is 
allowed to make the break gradually (with shock-absorbers 
for his more rigid brethren) he may suffer a considerable 
defection to the communist camp. Signor Saragat would 
like to join the Christian Democrats in a coalition govern- 
ment if Signor Nenni will not meet his conditions ; Signor 
Matteotti spurns any such association. 

After several days of impassioned oratory, the persuasive 
powers of the contenders were put to the test in the election 
of the 61 members of the party’s central committee.. This 
resulted in a very exiguous victory for Signor Saragat ; he 
gained 48.3 per cent of the votes, against 43.5 per cent for 
the two left-wing groups, and 8.2 per cent for the right 
wing. And the party failed to frame any precise pro- 
nouncement on exactly what terms it would unite with the 
Nenni Socialists. 

Since the Social Democrats, of all shades, apparently 
agree that there is no chance of bringing off the union before 
the elections due early next summer, they may feel there 
is no harm in enjoying their discords a little longer. The 
shrinking membership of the Communist party (it is down 
by 10 per cent in the last year) may also encourage them 
to fee] that the non-communist left is at last coming 
into its own. But the Milan congress will hardly have 
improved the Social Democrats’ standing in the eyes of 
the voter. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Yow’re Another 


OR seven years, off and on, UN committees have vainly 
F sought to define aggression. Last week a weary 
American delegate suggested that it was time to give up. 
He pointed out that the formula proposed by Russia could 
be accurately applied to what the Red Army did in Hungary 
just a year ago, drawing the moral that even the sponsor 
of a definition could stand it on its head when occasion arose. 

Certainly no authorised version bearing thé United 
Nations imprimatur is going to put an end to the good old 
custom of labelling almost anything that the other fellow 
does, to one’s own disadvantage, as aggression. This week, 
while Syrians claiming to be threatened by Turkish aggres- 
sion were being oddly slow to accept King Saud’s good 
offices, Jugoslavs were describing western Germany’s rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations as an act of aggression, and 
Moscow radio was applying the poor overworked word to 
Mr Macmillan’s visit to Washington. All these, however, 
were outdone by the President of Pakistan, who announced 
that if India committed aggression against his country it 
would be answered by aggression. 


* 


A new vocabulary of international politics is admittedly 
needed in an age when words like democratic, liberal, peace- 
ful, free, popular, and so forth have all been dubbed with 
double meanings. The savants of the French Academy 
might well be urged to convene a polyglot panel to attempt 
the task ; and, as aggression comes near the beginning of the 
alphabetical order, one might hope that some sort of defini- 
tion for it would emerge in the first few years. Meanwhile, 
the United Nations could perhaps fall back on the old 
maxim that, while it is difficult to describe an elephant con- 
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vincingly to a man who has never seen one, he can be 
assured that when he does see one he will know what it is. 
Not that even that will entirely solve the problem. There 
may be none so blind as those that won’t see elephants ; 
but there are others, blind in a rather different sense, who 
sometimes see elephants that are not there. 


POLAND 


Fourth Time Lucky? 


HE Finns are in their usual state of bewilderment over 
the antics of their political parties. The minority 

coalition, led by the Farmers’ Union, has fallen, and for 
the third time this year the Finns are looking for a prime 
minister. The last one, Mr Sukselainen, resigned when 
42 Communist deputies and 33 of the Social Democrats 
defeated the Farmers and their supporters by one vote on a 
motion of no confidence. But since the Communists had 
just saved the Farmers from being defeated on a Social 
Democrat motion it should not be rashly concluded that 
there was a deep-laid Communist plot to bring the govern- 
ment down. Indeed it is probable that the Communists 
made a mistake in their calculations and had intended their 
motion to be narrowly defeated, leaving the government 
in office but very conscious of the weakness of its position. 
Mr Tanner, the veteran leader of a faction of the Social 
Democrats, has now been asked to form a government, 
But he is not likely to succeed unless the Social Democrats 
patch up their obscure internal feuds. 

Mr Sukselainen, in his short term of office, did Finland 
a major service by pushing through the devaluation of the 
Finnish mark ; the last economic crisis seems to have been 
weathered, and the prospects of serious unemployment next 
winter are slightly less grim than they were. If, 

Recollecting with tears how, in earlier years, 

It had taken no pains with its sums, 
the Communist party is more cautious in future, the next 
government should have a slightly easier time than its 
predecessors. 


NATIONAL TRUST 


Country in Retreat 


HE National Trust can properly take credit for the 

better condition of country houses of historic and 
architectural interest. In its latest annual report it records 
that deterioration has been halted, that “losses are fewer 
and heroic defence has not infrequently led to dramatic 
rescue.” But the Trust is now increasingly concerned by 
“the destruction and vulgarisation of the countryside ”"— 
the failure of government departments and local authorities 
to stop the spread of subtopia and unsightliness. Indeed it 
accuses the bureaucrats of hastening the process. 

The Trust may well find that the defence of the country- 
side is more difficult than that of some scores of country 
houses. Even big houses are small things in space ; few 
people sustain losses by their preservation ; nobody feels 
even the million pounds which the Historic Buildings Trust 
has spent on them since 1954 ; and millions pay gate-money 
to look at them. But although the countryside may appear 
to non-countrymen partly as a sort of superior tourist attrac- 
tion, it is also used to make a living—except in its wilder 
locations, which is not what is worrying the Trust. The 
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trouble is that the use of land today produces more eyesores 
than it did a hundred years ago. Not to use the land, not 
tc have the eyesores—whether pylons, atomic plant towers, 
docks for tankers or even wayside cafés and petrol pumps— 
is very expensive. The Trust is certainly right that a higher 
standard of taste in signposts, lamp-posts, fagades and adver- 
tisement sites would help, and in all such matters 
the Trust should fight a doughty rearguard action 
with public help. Things should not be made worse than 
they need be. But the rural and farming life and techniques 
which created the countryside have gone, like the original 
function of the country houses, and cannot be “ passed 
unimpaired to our successors”; the land must serve the 
needs of the present generation. The planners’ problem is 
to face this, and decide just what is and is not possible in 
terms of gate-money—of, that is, consumer preference. 
Pylons and—let us face it—caravanserai are inevitable. 
Litter and atrocities in cast concrete are not. 


NEW TOWNS 


Holding Company 


R Brooke, the Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
M ernment, has recently repeated his intention, of which 
he first gave notice during the local government debate last 
July, to vest the ownership of the assets of the new towns in 
a special government agency when in a few years the local 
development corporations are wound up and the local 
authorities take over their functions. This is undoubtedly 
the right decision. As Mr Brooke pointed out, the taxpayer 
has paid for the new towns, and therefore an agency acting 
for him should act as landlord. It will be a long time before 
this investment of over £200 million shows any net return ; 
and there is still a good deal more money to be found— 
quite apart from any question of starting more new towns 
to alleviate the congestion in Manchester or Birmingham. 
It would be quite wrong for each local council to own the 
property in its area, for then—far more than with other 
local authorities—its estate management functions would 
overshadow its normal functions. Moreover, these councils 
—which in almost all new towns seem bound to be Labour- 
controlled—would probably come under political pressure 
to use the profits on industrial and commercial development 
in order to give relief to local house rents, which are already 
high and with high interest rates going up higher. This 
would prejudice the future growth of the towns, reduce the 
return on the taxpayer’s money, and postpone the time of 
its repayment. 

Under the original New Towns Act it was provided that 
ownership might eventually be transferred to the local 
authority ; there therefore seems bound to be local political 
resistance to Mr Brooke’s proposals. Will there also be 
national political resistance ? This could be important. 
Mr Brooke’s proposals will require legislation ; there is no 
sign that any such legislation has been prepared for the 
coming Parliamentary session, and it is presumably not 
even certain that it will be put through during the 
Government’s term of office. Yet the wisdom of not 
handing these large national assets to local authorities 
ought to impress itself on any incoming government— 
even, on reflection, a Labour one—provided any national 
scheme enables the local councils in the new towns to 
raise adequate revenues on rates from the holding com- 
pany’s properties. 
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LETTERS 








Oxford Martyrs 


Sir—The many readers and friends of 
The Economist in Oxford will be dis- 
tressed at the content and tone of your 
editorial note on the very real difficulties 
created for the University by the unex- 
pectedly low level of the new quin- 
quennial grant. Since Hebdomadal 
Council cannot reply to you, perhaps a 
word from a rank-and-file teacher in the 
University who has not been involved in 
these negotiations may be in order. 


I should have thought that the Univer- 
sity were not, and are not in error, in 
believing that it is the policy otf the 
Government and Parliament that this 
should be a period of expansion in 
British universities. The University was 
specifically asked to submit to the 
University Grants Committee a state- 
ment of its proposals as regards Oxford’s 
share in this expansion. A great many of 
us have been involved in one committee 
or another in working out what the main 
new requirements are, and what order 
of priority should be given them. 
Would all this work have been under- 
taken if we had had any reason to believe 
that, for the early years of the quin- 
quennium, we should be required to 
curtail rather than to expand our 
activities ? After all, university expan- 
sion is not a thing that can be turned 
on and off to meet changes in the 
economic climate like a roads pro- 
gramme ; nor is there any indication that 
our financial position as a nation has so 
deteriorated that quite small relative 
cuts must be made right and left so as 
to save us all from bankruptcy. 


Some may argue that certain proposals 
for new teaching posts and so on, while 
admirable in themselves, are luxuries 
that can be postponed to a more tavour- 
able moment. So let me take, as one 
example of what will now happen, some- 
thing that concerns the actual teaching 
of the growing number of under- 
graduates and post-graduate students 
whom no one suggests the University 
should exclude. It has long been realised 
that in present circumstances students 
depend far more on the central facilities 
provided by the Bodleian Library than 
they used to when the personal owner- 
ship of books was more widespread, and 
college libraries better able to keep up 
with the current output. For some years 
university teachers in a number of 
faculties have been trying to relieve some 
of the consequent pressure by getting 
the Bodleian Library to increase its 
present very limited hours of opening. 
Now the money for the extra staff will 
not be forthcoming and the congestion 
will become worse than ever. It will not 
be possible to expand, and it may even 
be necessary to curtail the Library’s 
acquisition of books in foreign languages 
at the very moment when we are being 


urged to enter “ Europe” in a big way. 

Examples of this kind suggest that 
your note is based upon the unstated 
assumption that the machinery for 
University Grants is so perfect that the 
possibility of error need not be taken 
into account. No one would deny the 
past services of the UGC is enabling 
British universities to become dependent 
on the taxpayer without sacrificing their 
rightly cherished autonomy. But with 
the growth in the universities and in 
their number the UGC is changing too. 
Its members are busy men who must 
depend upon their full-time chairman 
and his permanent staff for the material 
upon which they base their decisions. 
Between the UGC and the universities 
there has grown up an_ intermediate 
piece of machinery, the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals, ill- 
suited in its composition to the govern- 
mental structure of the older univer- 
sities, and perhaps not altogether well 
placed for comprehending their par- 
ticular needs. 

In these circumstances it was obviously 
the duty of Hebdomadal Council to see 
that both the UGC and the Treasury, 
and if necessary Parliament itself, under- 
stood clearly that they were asking the 
University to reduce its capacity to meet 
the country’s and the Commonwealth’s 
crying need for more trained men. And 
this in the year of the Sputnik! It 
might have expected a cheer from The 
Economist for doing so—instead it gets 
a sneer. Oxford can take it.—Yours 
faithfully, Max BELOFF 
All Souls College, Oxford 


Something from Suez 


S1r—I have read with great interest the 
two articles on the Suez Canal Com- 
pany published in your issues of October 
5 and 19, 1957. In both of these articles 
you appear to take up the position that 
immediate liquidation should be the 
policy of the company. 

Those most concerned in the future 
conduct of the company—its_ share- 
holders—take a very different view, and 
have expressed their determination that 
the company should continue its exis- 
tence and their faith in its management. 
At the general meeting held on June 25, 
1957, the holders. of Capital and 
Jouissance shares passed by 1515 votes 
against 21 a resolution to this effect. 
This overwhelming majority of votes 
was repeated in a meeting held on 
October 15, 1957, of holders of the 
Founders’ shares when they confirmed 
their support of this decision by 44,702 
votes against 54. 

The immediate objectives of the 
directors of the Suez Canal Company 
should be threefold :— 


1. To obtain just and fair compensa- 
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tion from Egypt for the Act of “ Nation- 
alisation.” 


2. To negotiate the freeing of that part 
of the company’s assets blocked in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Belgium, Switzerland and, of course, 
France. 

3. In the meantime to continue to 
manage the company’s affairs in such a 
way that its shareholders’ capital, and 
their income therefrom, is maintained. 

Only by the company’s success in the 
first two can the third be best carried 
out. Conversely only through support of 
the third objective can the company 
succeed in the first and second. The 
shareholders have stated their belief 
that they wish the company and not a 
liquidator to negotiate on their behalf— 
and it’s their money.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW1 A. C. CORBETT 


Troubles in Plenty 


Stir—In your article on Argentina on 
October 5th you say: “It has been esti- 
mated that the amount of praduction 
lost through the power cuts that con- 
stantly plunge the city into darkness 
would have covered Argentina’s infla- 
tionary gap.” This appears to imply 
that, by the elimination of the shortfall 
in the power supply, the inflationary 
gap could be closed. As this is an 
opinion very much in vogue in this 
country, I would like to point out that 
the dampening effect of that elimination 
on the inflationary situation can be very 
small indeed. 

In the best of situations, even if the 
linking of Buenos Aires power supply 
with the San Nicolas generating plant 
should cover all the electricity deficit, it 
would increase our industrial production 
by some § to 10 per cent, which would 
mean about half that increase in the 
gross national product. It would do 
nothing to cover the deficit in the 
balance of trade that restricts the supply 
of raw materials for manufacturing or to 
correct the hyper-employment _ that 
plagues the country. You may then 
judge the deflationary effect of solving 
the power deficit in a country that con- 
tinues to add, each year, 10 billion pesos 
to a monetary supply of some 8o billion, 
to subsidise public transportation, 
housing and other public services, and 
where prices are increasing to the tune 
of some 30 per cent yearly.—Yours 
faithfully, CARLOS BRIGNONE 
Buenos Aires 


Education near London 


Sir—As a commuter whose children 
necessarily suffer the meagre mercies of 
a backward education authority in one 
of London’s neighbouring counties, I 
was greatly interested in the subject of 
your article. But the list you publish 
showing the percentage of 13-year-olds 
in grammar schools is more of an irritant 
than a comfort to me, for contrary to 
your statement, the list is an index of 
availability of grammar school places. A 
list circulated by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion showed that some of the Welsh 
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counties had 63 per cent of 13-year-olds 
in grammar schools, and with this per- 
centage in mind, London’s surrounding 
counties make a poor showing. 

The Economist may, as your article 
puts it, fear being torn to pieces by wild 
aldermen, but as a parent of children 
suffering at the hands of the Bucks 
education authority, I am afraid neither 
of wild aldermen nor of frustrated old 
ladies of both sexes who sit on com- 
mittees and who have a far greater 
capacity for doing harm by reason of 
their incapacity for any other activity. 

The Bucks education authority has 
for years maintained, and continues to 
maintain a two-level system of primary 
education in the county, one level for 
the towns and one for the country. 
Many of us who move into Buckingham- 
shire move into country areas, and not 
into towns like Slough, and we are 
therefore interested in the educational 
facilities provided in the rural districts, 
not in average statistics for the county. 

The Bucks education authority say 
they have not the information available 
about results in grammar school selec- 
tion tests, and although I do not believe 
it, I have to accept it. Nevertheless I 
have obtained information about selec- 
tion test successes for five rural schools, 
and they are as follows: 

I. .§ per cent successes over 8 years. 

2. .§1 per cent successes over 8 years. 

3. Io per cent estimated. 

4. 6.5 per cent. 

5. No successes ever. 

Against this, schools in Buckinghamshire 
towns obtained successes varying be- 
tween 30 and §0 per cent. In all there 
are only about 5,000 places in grammar 
schools. 

The reason for this disparity in 
academic achievement is not “class” as 
your article suggests, but the con- 
glomerate classes in size, anything be- 
tween twenty and forty-five, and con- 
sisting of several age groups, that are 


invariably found in rural primary 
schools. —Y ours faithfully, 
Taplow, Bucks H. H. DorreLi 


Tourists in Russia 


Str—I have carefully read the note 
in the October 5th issue of The Econo- 
mist, and must observe it contains a 
substantial mistake, which is as follows: 
the author of the article mentions that 
the new price of all-inclusive Intourist 
services for students and workers has 
been reduced to £3 10s. per day. In 
tact this price is not a new one and is 
applicable to all tourists going to the 
USSR. 

As regards students, workers and other 
persons with smal] incomes, Intourist 
offers a 25 per cent reduction of the 
price mentioned by you. In addi- 
tion, in autumn and winter season 
Intourist offers a 25 per cent off-season 
reduction for the rst, 2nd and 3rd class 
all-inclusive Intourist services and a 
i5 per cent reduction for the Superior 
and de Luxe classes.—Yours faithfully, 

V. SMIRNOV 
Representative of Intourist in UK 
London, W.8 
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Mr Nagy States his Case 


On Communism: In Defence of 
the New Course. 
By Imre Nagy. 


London: Thames and Hudson. 306 
pages. 30s. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. $5.50 


eer Hungarian October revolution, 
the first anniversary of which falls 
this week, waS the most spectacular and 
passionate repudiation of communism 
by a whole nation that has yet been seen. 
But Imre Nagy, the man who came to 
be the acknowledged symbol of the 
Hungarians’ struggle for freedom, was 
himself, at any rate in October, 1956, an 
equally convinced and passionate com- 
munist. 

This curious paradox emerges force- 
fully from Mr Nagy’s “ dissertation ”— 
as he calls it—on communism, the 
English edition of which is published 
this week, together with an excellent 
analytical introduction by Professor 
Hugh Seton-Watson. Last spring, a 
copy of the original mimeographed 
document was smuggled out of Hungary 
to the United States ; it is believed by 
the publishers to be unquestionably 
authentic. It was written during 1955 
and 1956 after Mr Nagy’s fall from 
power. It is not, therefore, concerned 
with the October revolt, but is a defence 
both of the “new course” that was 
introduced in Hungary in June, 1953, 
and of Mr Nagy’s own record as a good 
Marxist and,: in particular, as prime 
minister from July, 1953, to April, 1955. 
The book is endlessly repetitive ; it is 
larded with long extracts from Mr 
Nagy’s speeches and articles; it is 
stuffed with Marxist jargon. But time 
and again, on almost every page, there 
emerges the sharp, indignant voice of a 
man who passionately resents. the 
charges of deviationism made against 
him and who obstinately insists on 
maintaining, with undoubted courage 
and sincerity, that he was right and that 
his opponents were wrong. 

Mr Nagy believed that by June, 1953, 
the power that should be exercised by 
the proletariat as a whole had degener- 
ated into a “ Bonapartist,” individual 
dictatorship. Writing two years later, 
when the “new course” had been 
largely sabotaged, he complained that 
the policies followed by Rakosi and his 
henchmen were “rocking the founda- 
tions of our people’s democracy, our 
society and our Party.” He pointed out 
that the workers could not reconcile the 
“rapid progress of socialism ” with “ the 
deterioration, or at least stagnation” of 
their living standards and suggested, 
with prophetic insight, that unless some- 
thing were done “the masses” might 
end by rejecting both the June road and 
the Communist party, and it would 
become necessary “to make a much 


greater retreat in order to keep the 
situation under control.” The “new 
course ” which he tried to follow aimed 
at curbing police terror, cutting down 
excessive industrialisation, improving 
living standards and raising agricultural 
production by, among other things, 
helping the independent farmer and 
going slow on collectivisation. But in 
this book, he denies hotly and repeatedly 
that this policy involved any Marxist 
deviation. In particular, he insists that 
he was never against either the constant 
development of heavy industry or 
collectivisation ; he merely asked that 
both should be pursued with modera- 
tion and with regard to the realities of 
the Hungarian situation. It is not clear 
whether as an agricultural expert (which 
he was) he genuinely believed that 
collectivisation would ever be a realistic 
policy in the Hungarian countryside. 
Mr Nagy’s attitude, however, was that 
of a patriot as well as a communist, and 
since he took the view that true Marxism 
could only benefit his country, he did 
not himself—at any rate in 1955—find it 
hard to reconcile the two. But his views 
on Hungary’s international position were 
certainly heretical in Moscow’s eyes, and 
he has, in fact, been condemned for them 
since in the Kadar press. Obviously 
deeply influenced by the example of 
Marshal Tito, he advocated the abolition 
of all power groups and believed that 
so long as they existed, Hungary, as a 
small independent country, should 
remain neutral between them. Eve 
more horrifying, from the Russian point 
of view, was his thinly veiled insistence 
that all vestiges of Soviet control should 
be removed from the countries of 
eastern Europe. Whatever other mental 
somersaults Mr Nagy may have been 
forced to perform during the course of 
the October revolution, he was clearly 
well prepared, in his own mind, for his 
declaration of Hungarian independence 
and neutrality on November 1, 1956. 
Interspersed among the pages of Me 
Nagy’s indignant and _ voluminous 
apologia are some fascinating sidelights 
on the struggle for power and policies 
that went on behind the scenes in 
Budapest between 1953 and_ 19955. 
According to Mr Nagy, Mr Rakosi paid 
lip-service to the new course, but—as 
one always suspected—never really 
intended to make it work. He never 
allowed the full text of the central com- 
mittee’s resolution on the new course, 
passed in June, 1953, to be published ; 
he merely issued, after a delay of two 
months, considerably watered-down 
directives based on the resolution, and 
then no effort was made to carry them 
out. The Russian leaders, who appar- 
ently insisted on Mr Nagy’s appointment 
as prime minister, were openly and 
frequently critical of Rakosi’s “adven- 
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turous spirit” before June, 1953, and 
afterwards of his failure to carry out the 
new course. (Rakosi is said to have 
complained that his nerves were bad 
when chided by Mr Khrushchev for his 
slowness in releasing detainees.) 


The burning sense of outrage that the 
behaviour of Mr Rakosi and the left 
wing in the party inspired in Mr Nagy 
may have helped him to preserve his 
idealist communist faith in the astonish- 
ing way that he does in this book. The 
years of force, fraud and terror that 
preceded the Hungarian communists’ 
seizure of power in 1948 meant nothing 
to him, although he vigorously de- 
nounced the police terror that, under 
Rakosi’s rule, was directed largely 
against other communists. When he 
spoke of the “opposition” he meant 
only the opposition within the party. 
He assumed, without any apparent 
difficulty, that everything was working 
out for the best, with power genuinely 
in the hands of the masses, until the 
Rakosi clique perverted power to their 
own wicked ends. He accused Rakosi 
of completely forgetting about “ living 
society, about man with his manifold, 
complicated, individual and social rela- 
tions.” But he seemed incapable of 
seeing that a communist regime that did 
remember all this would not have much 
chance of surviving for long. 


One does not know whether the course 
of the October revolution really caused 
Mr Nagy to change his ideas or whether 
his successive concessions to popular 
demands were only a tactical retreat. 
One does not even know for certain 
‘whether he is still alive. But it is 
believed that in some prison somewhere 
in the Soviet block, he is, although a very 
sick man, stubbornly refusing to play the 
game of his communist enemies and 
confess to a counter-revolutionary plot 
last October. However his ideas may, 
or may not, have changed, it seems that 
he has not lost his dogged courage. 


What is the Liberal Party? 


The Unservile State: Essays in 
Liberty and Welfare 


Edited by George Watson. 
Allen & Unwin. 324 pages. 21s. 


Viscount Samuel: A Biography 


By John Bowle. 


Gollancz. 367 pages. 30s. 


HE essays making up “ The Unservile 

State” are “explicitly Liberal ” ; 
that is, they concern “the prospects of 
liberty in the Welfare State.” But, 
equally explicitly, they do not “ define 
the official policy of the Liberal party ”; 
they are the views of a dozen or more 
individual liberals, coyly attaching 
initials to the separate essays. The whole 
exercise, in fact, raises again the 


question: what is the Liberal party ? 


Here in these essays of stimulating, 
sometimes expert, but varying quality, 
is some expression of the best contem- 
porary thought on the old obligation to 
and 


reconcile freedom efficiency. 
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Broadly, the thesis is that the com- 
munity, in accepting the need for a 
national minimum for all, assured by the 
state, and for equal opportunity, simi- 
larly assured, is still bound by two 
imperatives: to protect essential indi- 
vidual liberties and preserve individual 
choices ; and, without either arbitrary 
orders or tyrannical and distorting tax- 
ation, to provide for tomorrow’s output 
and standard of life by the real saving 
and economical investment of today. A 
floor can fairly be built into the national 
life below which no individual citizen 
shall fall ; but it is not accepted that the 
distance between floor and _ ceiling, 
between national minimum and national 
maximum, shall be for ever and for ever 
reduced. Py 

Remove hardships and redress in- 
juries; lift the overload from the 
economy, and restore its dynamo ; above 
all, build up the nation’s capital ; spread 
the ownership of property and co- 
ownership in industry; and, with the 
ring so set, let freedom (and good 
management) prevail, without restrictive 
impediments by bureaucrats or by 
producers, whether businessesmen (Con- 
servative) or organised workers (Labour). 
The doctrine is rational and righteous 
enough, but what is now its political 
footing ? 

In what sense does the Liberal party, 
even apart from its paucity in Parlia- 
ment, really exist? Where nowadays 
is the nexus of interest and connection— 
it used to be the combination of chapel, 
counting-house, cottonopolis and Whigs 
—to give it political effect ? Liberalism, 
as proclaimed in these essays, wins wide 
assent at large but too little support (at 
general elections) in the constituencies. 
The weakness of liberalism, with its old 
party roots gone (grafted, many of them, 
accidentally and misshapenly on to the 
Conservative party), is precisely the dis- 
interestedness that is its apparent virtue. 

In a way, Lord Samuel’s long and 
distinguished life is testimony to this 
harsh truth. Sir Winston Churchill, 
looking back, spoke of his “ efficiency 
and influence”; Lloyd George, looking 
askance at him in 1916, said “ he was a 
competent and industrious admini- 
strator,’ who took “no part in the 
intrigues that went on ”—though Lloyd 
George added that “ Samuel has always 
done his own snaring.” The list of 
offices in the government and outside 
that have been occupied, always well, by 
Lord Samuel is the record of a notable, 
and now venerable, dispassionate, public 
servant. 

Only in Lord Samuel’s uncharacter- 
istic zeal for Zion and his charac- 
teristically diplomatic years as High 
Commissioner for Palestine, did passion 
—as we]l as some interest and connection 
—break into a shrewdly calculated and 
highly philosophic career. His courage 
was highest when, according to his own 
lights, he supported Chamberlain at the 
time of Munich, though not to the point 
of serving under him—just as he differed 
from MacDonald after 1931, though not 
to the point, until the Ottawa agree- 
ments, of breaking with him. 


But for most of the time, Liberal 
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leader though he was, Lord Samuel was 
really a person with a philosophy but 
without a party, in the sordid, decisive 
political sense. On the loss of his seat 
in Cleveland as long ago as 1918, Mr 
Bowle’s verdict is significant: “ He had 
depended substantially on a Labour 
vote; now a Labour candidate was 
standing.” What basis, not only of 
common opinions, but also, in Burke’s 
words, of “common affections and 
common interests,” has the Liberal party 
now, forty years after ? 


Confident Keynesian 


The American Economy 


By Alvin H. Hansen. 
McGraw Hill. 199 pages. 


HE title of this volume should not 
lead readers to expect a massive 
descriptive study of American economic 
institutions. It is a collection of lectures 
and essays, dealing for the most part 
with current monetary and fiscal policy 
and concerned to explain and justify, by 
reference to the record of the last twelve 
years, the practical application of 
Keynesian economics. Professor Hansen 
is, of course, the most distinguished and 
enthusiastic of American Keynesians ; 
and the unifying thesis of these papers is 
that the supposedly inherent contradic- 
tion between full employment and sound 
monetary policy is a myth. 


Lest anyone aware of American price 
movements over the period concerned 
should be surprised, one must add that 
sound monetary policy, in Professor 
Hansen’s vigorously defended view, is 
not to be judged by a rigid stability of 
the price index. The term “inflation ” 
should, he opines, be reserved for such 
price increases as outpace the growth of 
production ; since 1948 output has risen 
on an average by 4 per cent per annum, 
prices by only 1.3 per cent. All is well, 
though it could be even better—proper 
management would have avoided even 
the saucer-shaped recessions of 1949 and 
1952. Misgivings about the cumulative 
effects of cost-of-living consciousness— 
especially on wage negotiations—trouble 
Professor Hansen not at all; he is 
supremely confident. If, narrating the 
fortunes of the Employment Act 
machinery from its inauguration in 1946 
to 1954, he identifies failures and errors, 
the moral is not “ Here is the inevitable 
play in the steering,” but “ Here is some- 
thing that need not happen again.” This 
is the doctrine of permanent boom in its 
purest form. 

How far the relative success of 
American policy, under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, is due 
to its less ambitious notions of what con- 
stitutes full employment (3 to § per cent, 
as compared with 1.2 to 2.§ per cent in 
Britain), how far to those very shakeouts 
which Professor Hansen deplores, are 
questions on which this book casts no 
light. But he, clearly, is not one of those 
who live in constant apprehension of 
finding President Hoover under their 
beds. 


37s. 6d. 
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Vanguard Sputniked 
Operation Vanguard 


By Werner Buedeler. 
Translated by A. L. Helm. Burke 
Publishing Company. 128 pages. 16s. 


NEW verb “to sputnik” is coming 
into use in certain circles in the 
United States, meaning to make some- 
one or something look small. When Mr 
Buedeler wrote this book on artificial 
satellites, he plainly never suspected the 
possibility that the Russians might 
sputnik the American satellite pro- 
gramme Vanguard in the way that they 
have done ; in one revealing sentence he 
says that “in the USSR, apparently, 
plans are not yet sufficiently far 
advanced for us to learn what the orbit 
or orbits or their satellites will be, 
although in certain quarters it is thought 
that the polar one will be chosen.” 
Hence, presumably, his choice of title. 
It is an unfortunate choice in more 
ways than one, because it gives a mis- 
leadingly narrow impression of the 
book’s material. This covers most aspects 
of artificial satellites, their method of 
launching, the principles on which their 
design is based, the work they can be 
expected to do and what scientists can 
learn from it. Data from project Van- 
guard are drawn on copiously for 
illustration, but the arguments stand 
even if Vanguard fails. The pity is that 
since Mr Buedeler was already using 
Vanguard as the archetype of a typical 
satellite project, he stopped short of 
pointing the obvious moral to be drawn 
from Vanguard’s history so far—that the 
fiendish mechanical complexity of rocket 
engineering is the biggest difficulty that 
scientists have to overcome. The road to 
the stars lies clear ; it is the faulty valve, 
the badly working gimbal, the sudden 
over-tlow of fuel, that prevents the 
journey from starting. 


Observing the Foreman 


The Place of the Foreman in 
Management. National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology 


Staples. 143 pages. 1§s. 


r a foreword to the report of the 

National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology on “ The Foreman, a Study 
of Supervision in British Industry” 
(published in 1951), Sir George Schuster 
said that the further work needed on this 
subject included a deeper examination of 
the position in a few selected firms. 
Some work has now been done under 
the sponsorship of the Joint Committee 
on Human Relations in Industry of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the Medical Research 
Council, and it is the results that are 
described in this publication. 

Seven case studies of foremen and 
other supervisors were made against the 
background of the firms which employed 
them. The book presents each of these 
studies individually, concluding with a 
brief discussion of the findings common 
to most of them. These descriptive 
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accounts are easily read and contain 


interesting information. From time to 
time the reader finds that he wants to 
know something about a firm that he 
has not been told, but this may be inevit- 
able in the presentation of case studies. 

It is disappointing, however, that the 
conclusions reached do not take us be- 
yond the point at which the earlier 
research left off. Indeed, we are told 
that, in spite of findings common to all 
the studies, it is dangerous to generalise 
about the place of the foreman in 
management because of the differences 
between one situation and another. This 
is as unhelpful to social scientists con- 
cerned with the possibility of finding 
laws that may throw light on the highly 
complex pattern of industrial relations 
as it is to industrialists faced with de- 
cisions about organisation or responsible 
for the selection and training of super- 
vision. 

The collection of factual information 
about industrial situations is, of course, 
valuable in itself even if no conclusions 
can be drawn from it. Professor Revans, 
defending the position of the social 
scientists in a paper read recently to a 
conference of the Institute of Production 
Engineers, pointed out that Darwin 
arrived at his theory of evolution from 
natural selection by collecting an im- 
mefise amount of evidence about how 
organisms live and then detecting a 
common thread in the -ery complex pat- 
tern that emerged. It is not certain, 
however, that the publication of such 
evidence has any value, even if it is in- 
teresting in itself, until either a common 
thread has begun to emerge or it has 
been established beyond doubt that none 
exists. 

Moreover, this particular research 
gives the impression that the common 
thread has failed to emerge, not because 
the information is limited in quantity, 
but because no systematic attempt was 
made to trace uniformities among the 
divergences in the various situations 
studied. There is a complete lack of 
any conceptual or experimental frame- 
work into which to fit the information 
collected. We are not told what the re- 
search workers had in mind when they 
formulated their project or why and how 
firms were selected for study. Was any 
attempt made to limit the variables in 
the situation studied, or did the research 
workers set out to cover as wide a variety 
of situations as possible? Was any 
attempt made to trace causal relation- 
ships between the various factors that 
emerged? The research workers found, 
for example, that foremen are concerned 
about both their status and their relation- 
ships with higher management and also 
that the importance of the technical side 
of the foreman’s job was more marked 
than is sometimes imagined. It would 
be interesting to know whether there was 
a link between the two things ; does a 
lack of technical competence lead to 
over-concern with status? If so, there 
are considerable implications here for 
the selection and training of foremen. 

It would appear that a great deal more 
might have been gained from this re- 
search had the information been col- 
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lected more purposively inside a specific 
frame of reference, subjected to a more 
intensive analysis and worked over more 
thoroughly before publication. 


Treaty of Rapallo 


Unholy Alliance 


By Gerald Freund. 


Chatto and Windus. 283 pages. 25s. 


HE significance of the Treaty of 

Rapallo has perhaps been grasped 
in this country only since the equally 
startling and more terrifying Pact be- 
tween Ribbentrop and Molotov was 
sprung upon the world in August 1939 ; 
the circumstances were disagreeably 
similar, for in each case the Western 
powers had been led to hope that they 
themselves were on the verge of con- 
cluding an understanding with Russia at 
Germany’s expense. Thanks to work 
upon a wealth of new sources such as 
Groener’s and Seeckt’s papers in Wash- 
ington, Stresemann’s Nachlass in Lon- 
don and the Radek and other papers at 
St. Antony’s College, Dr Freund has 
been able greatly to increase the exacti- 
tude of our knowledge about this unholy 
alliance. 

The Treaty of Rapallo has become 
symbolic, but Dr Freund emphasises 
the important fact that Seeckt’s military 
liaison with Russia, which had more 
sinister consequences, began earlier and 
existed independently of the German 
Foreign Office, although many civilian 
authorities gave it their help all the 
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time ; indeed the phenomena] secrecy, 
which was preserved in spite of the 
comings and goings through Stettin, sug- 
gests enthusiastic, almost fanatical, co- 
operation. Anyone like Professor Quidde 
who got on Seeckt’s tracks was, of 
course, blackmailed into silence with a 
threat of prosecution for high treason. 
It is interesting that Ebert himself was 
at first kept in the dark about German 
rearmament in Russia, because it was 
clear that he would not have approved 
of it, but by the time that Seeckt in- 
formed him, towards the end of 1922, 
he was willing to acquiesce; here Dr 
Freund has not been able to discover 
exact evidence about his motives though 
he supposes that the President made it 
a condition that the whole business was 
10 be within the control of the ambass- 
ador in Moscow. For a German diplomat 
of those days Count Brockdorff-Rantzau 
had an unusual dislike for “ political 
generals ” and for Seeckt in particular, 
but from this time onwards these two 
men, whose fundamental aims were 
identical, accepted one another’s coJ- 
Jaboration. 

The Reichswehr’s clandestine activi- 
ties in Russia were exposed in 1926 
when there was, after all, a “leak” at 
Siettin ; Scheidemann then attacked the 
whole thing in the Reichstag, and on the 
same day both Pravda and Izvestiya re- 
ferred to German arms factories in 
Russia. Although Stresemann claimed 
that this was the first that he knew of 
it all, Dr Freund makes it clear that this 
was untrue: indeed as a representative 
of German heavy industry which, unlike 
the light industries with which Rathenau 
(through the AEG) was associated, had 
been deeply involved with Seeckt’s tor- 
tuous manner of achieving rearmament, 
it had been Stresemann’s business to 
know about it. 

The champions of Seeckt have often 
asserted that it was he who saved the 
Weimar Republic, but at the end of 
Dr Freund’s book, the reader is more 
inclined to conclude that he built it upon 
the sands of falsity and paradox. Both 
Russia and Germany went to strange 
lengths to help build up the forces 
which were to bring their own countries 
1o destruction or to the verge of it in 
1941 and after. 


Encyclopedic Writer 


Diderot, The Testing Years, 
1713-1759 


By Arthur M. Wilson. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 
417 pages. 63s. 


HIS is one of the fullest, if not the 
fullest, biographies of Diderot 
available. Long biographies are in 
fashion again ; Mr Wilson is a Professor 
of Biography; Diderot is firmly in 
favour and a great deal of information 
about him has accumulated in recent 
years. As a result, this is a very satis- 
factory book which takes us at a leisurely 
pace from the philosophe’s birth at 
Langres to the year 1759, when he was 
forty-six. 
Why has Professor Wilson chosen to 


BOOKS 


stop at that point? It was the year in 
which publication of the Encyclopédie 
was interrupted and Diderot’s intel- 
lectual fortunes seemed at a low ebb. 
Actually, the Encyclopédie was to be 
resumed and completed in another seven 
years, and Diderot was to begin writing 
that series of works which, although 
unpublished in his lifetime, are perhaps 
the firmest basis of his present-day fame. 
Professor Wilson takes this year as a 
turning point. Diderot’s thought now 
goes underground, as it were. The many 
discouragements connected with the 
Encyclopédie, the disagreements with 
D’Alembert and Rousseau, and also, no 
doubt, the increasing complexity of his 
own views produce a sort of crisis of 
maturity, after which nothing is quite 
the same again. 

Mr Wilson may be right; yet, unless he 
proposes to bring out a second volume 
(and he. gives no hint of such an inten- 
tion), this is a curious point at which 
to break off the narrative. One would 
have expected him to continue at least 
to the completion of the Encyclopédie. 
He is writing, as he explains, partly for 
the general American reader, because 
the Encyclopédie, the greatest war- 
machine of the Enlightenment, has a 
special interest for Americans. Not to 
take the story to its close is to adopt 
one of those artificial, academic date- 
lines, which raise doubts about an 
author’s interest in his subject as an 
organic whole. 

A fair verdict on his book would be 
that it is, precisely, “ academic” in the 
good sense. Mr Wilson has read every- 
thing relative to his subject; he has 
been to Langres ; he even knows which 
of the houses Diderot inhabited in Paris 
are still standing. He lays out all his 
information clearly, intelligently and 
with an occasional ray of contemporary 
humour. He deals in a common-sense 
manner with the ramifications of the 
Diderot-Rousseau quarrel, siding on the 
whole, as any sane person must, with 
Diderot rather than Rousseau. He shows 
the pattern of solidarity, rivalry and fears 
formed by Diderot, D’Alembert, Rous- 
seau, Voltaire and Malesherbes. He is 
himself obviously on the side of the 
Enlightenment, yet the weaknesses of 
the self-righteous philosophes do not 
escape him. For these various reasons, 
his book well deserves the award it has 
received. 

However, judged from a more rigor- 
ous, literary point of view, it leaves 
something to be desired. The reader 
could wish the style to have a little 
more bite and the author to be rather 
less comfortably detached. Despite his 
wonderful grasp of the details, he does 
not seem to feel in his bones the stresses 
and strains. In short, his tone is super- 
ficial although his knowledge is pro- 
found. This makes his book, in the 
last resort, a perfect compilation, not a 
work of. biographical or historical litera- 
ture. Diderot is very much in the 
fashion again, but does the quality of 
the man and the writer entirely justify 
his present very high place? No con- 
sidered, general judgment emerges from 
Professor Wilson’s study. 
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North African Journey 
East from Tunis 


By Richard Carrington. 
Chatto and Windus. 225 pages. 21s. 


HIS book is a pleasantly written 

account of a midsummer journey 
through Tunisia and Libya to Egypt. 
Roman ruins, Arab arts and crafts, 
scenery and the activities of European 
specialists and their Arab assistants are 
the themes principally treated. Rather 
surprisingly, the author seems to have 
found the relatively backward Libya 
more attractive than the more populous 
and advanced Tunisia. This was perhaps 
the same sort of reaction that led British 
travellers in the Middle East to find 
Transjordan a much more attractive 
place than the more sophisticated and 
French-controlled Syria and the 
Lebanon. More familiar with European 
than with oriental life, Mr Carrington is 
occasionally led into making wholly 
deplorable generalisations as, for ex- 
ample, that “everywhere in the East, 
dishonesty is regarded as the best 
policy.” This sweeping statement, 
reminiscent of colonialism at its worst, 
was inspired by the rapacity of the 
porters who seize upon the traveller’s 
luggage on arrival in Tunis. Others 
besides the author have suffered from 
this characteristic of porters, which is 
not entirely confined to the east ; in this 
case however it would seem to be due 
simply to a lack of organisation which 
at the time of his visit was in French 
and not Tunisian hands. In referring to 
the French conquest of Algeria, he 
speaks of its having involved “ military 
skirmishing of which the French did not 
always get the best.” This is an aston- 
ishing understatement as a description 
of the years of fighting under the leader- 
ship of Abdulgadir. 

This, however, is merely to say that 
the book records the impressions of an 
observant and generally fair-minded 
traveller in an unfamiliar land, but that 
it is not to be taken as a serious study 
of the history or civilisation of North 
Africa. The author’s own background 
is that of a student of natural, rather 
than of human, history, and it is in this 
field that his information is the most 
original. Few even of those for whom 
the sight of the camel has been a normal 
part of their life will have realised that 
it is an animal which is capable of 
absorbing 30 gallons of water in the 
space of ten minutes and that nobody 
knows where it stores it all. Pigs kept by 
the White Fathers of Thibar in Tunisia 
are, the author was informed, very 
clean animals.. When their styes have 
been cleaned in the morning, they will 
often carefully retain their droppings for 
over an hour until they have been let 
out into the yard. And, as a surely 
strange example of research, he tells us 
of an English scientist from Birming- 
ham who has spent a summer in the 
desert outside Cairouan in order to test 
the resistance of the local woodlice to 
heat ; he does this by tethering them in 
the sun with pieces of cotton. It is all 
a readable traveller’s tale, with some 
excellent illustrations. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Mr Macmillan 
On Stage 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE Queen and Mr Khrushchev set a good stage for 

Mr Macmillan in Washington ; the next few months 

will show how well he filled it. While Americans look 
to the monarchy for tradition and to the Russians for lessons 
in the hard necessity of the international grindstone, they 
look to British statesmen for wisdom. That this could still 
be true after the imbroglio of a year ago may seem astonish- 
ing, and that it will remain true if British leaders fail to 
contribute more than their strict share to the common pool 
may be doubtful. But it is beyond question that Mr 
Macmillan has a chance of establishing a normal pattern 
of Anglo-American working relations that is flattering to 
his country. 

The Americans, in so far as they think of world affairs, 
are in a bewildered and rather humble mood. Their 
scientific inventiveness has been bested, their middle eastern 
policy has failed. They are being traduced around the world 
when they know that their motives have been honourable. 
Reports from all over the United States suggest that most 
people still “trust Ike,” but this has become more and 
more of a mere reflex action by which Americans avoid 
being led into complicated thoughts about subjects which 
they feel are beyond them. 

The-suspicion is now widespread that Mr Dulles is not 
a good Secretary of State. The fact that he is desperately 
unpopular with America’s allies is receiving greater publicity 
than usual. Mr Joseph Alsop, the newspaper columnist 
whose long time voice of doom over Russian scientific 
achievements has a particular right to be heard at this hour, 
has called for Mr Dulles’s resignation, as he once called for 
that of Mr Acheson. In Mr Alsop’s opinion Mr Acheson 
should have gone in 1950 because he had forfeited the 
confidence of Congress, and Mr Dulles should go now 
because allied mistrust of him is the main obstacle to direct 
negotiation between the United States and ‘the Soviet 
Union. Look magazine, writing of “ Elizabeth’s England,” 
says that “ not since Hitler has any foreigner been so scorned 
and disliked in Britain as Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles,” and the Democratic Senator Humphrey has just 
demanded Mr Dulles’s resignation or dismissal. 

But, although prophecies about individuals are usually 
fruitless, it seems safe to say that America’s allies and 
enemies will be dealing with Mr Dulles for a long time to 
come. Having recovered completely from his illness, he is 
determined to stick out the course of this Administration. 
No one, except possibly Senator Fulbright, is disposed to 
conduct the kind of campaign against him which tried to 
drive Mr Acheson from office but only succeeded in paralys- 


ing him as a statesman. Mr Dulles is lucky that recent 
events have occurred while Congress has been dispersed, 
and luckier still that Mr Khrushchev, by attacking him 
personally and calling on the Senate to investigate him, has 
made any immediate recriminations against him almost 
unthinkable. 

As a public figure, moreover, Mr Dulles does succeed 
in conveying to many people the qualities that so obviously 
impress the President—his knowledgeableness and his 
dogged dedication to his work. There is some inclination 
to become resigned to the idea that no foreign policy can 
hope to achieve very much and to be reassured by the belief 
that, if Mr Dulles’s judgment is not up to his other qualities, 
“wise old Ike ” will see that nothing goes seriously wrong. 

Nevertheless, although there is no internal revolt against 
the conduct of American foreign policy, there is a sense that 
something is missing. This has been realised by the Vice 
President, Mr Nixon. His speech last week in San Francisco 
was the more remarkable in that its tone contrasted so 
radically with that of the speech made at the same time 
and place to a different audience by the President’s chief 
assistant, Mr Sherman Adams. While Mr Adams was join- 
ing those who ridicule the sputnik and still talk of tax cuts 
next year, Mr Nixon was declaring that there could be no 
greater mistake than to brush off this event as a scientific 
stunt, and was contending that “ the absolute necessity ” of 
maintaining military strength must take priority over “ the 
understandable desire to reduce our taxes.” But further, 
he went on to map out a detailed and imaginative pro- 
gramme for bringing American investment to the aid of 
the under-developed countries. This contained nothing that 
was novel, but its manner of presentation brought some 
confidence that the capacity for creative policy making had 
not atrophied in Washington and that the Administration 
had a voice that could arouse the country’s interest in 
playing a constructive role abroad. 


T this moment of uncertainty, it was not surprising that 
President Eisenhower should leap at the prospect of 
talking things over with so congenial a companion as Mr 
Macmillan. Although the decision was made before the 
Queen arrived, her visit confirmed and capped most splen- 
didly a fact that had been apparent in Washington for some 
time—that remarkably little residue of ill feeling about 
Britain was left after the crisis of Suez. Indeed, the very 
shock of finding themselves so divergent from Britain had 
brought home to Americans the strength of their latent 
attachment to the alliance. It was very widely felt that only 
cosmic clumsiness by Mr Dulles could have driven Britain 
to so desperate a step, and the main criticism to be heard 
of British action was that once undertaken it was not 
resolutely followed through. The occasion provided by the 
Queen for showing that any bad feelings were long over 
was doubly propitious because Mr Khrushchev, by his 
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sputnik diplomacy, was assuming Stalin’s role of driving the 
western allies impetuously into each other’s arms. 

Every day in enormous articles in the press and magazines 
Americans are being overwhelmed with post-mortems on 
why their scientists have been out-distanced. Almost every 
analyst’s short list of villains includes the aggrandisement 
of technology at the expense of basic research, the mania 
for secrecy which has in this field disarmed a free society 
of one of its assumed assets in the search for knowledge, 
and the duplication of effort within the United States which 
runs parallel with the duplication between the United States 
and its allies. This provides the most propitious possible 
atmosphere for an attempt to restore the wartime partner- 
ship at the scientific level. Americans generally believe that 
European science does not suffer from these typically 
American drawbacks ; hence there is likely to be strong 
popular support for a resolute presidential effort to break 
down legal obstacles. . For the first time the security- 
mongers are being confronted with a weapon of ridicule: 
the Russians cannot steal what the west has not discovered. 


ee President Nixon’s programme for stimulating “a 
drastic expansion of private investment and trade 
throughout the world,” to counter the threat of “an 
all-out communist economic offensive” Jeading to world 
domination, contained the following proposals for the 
United States: 


1. Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires next year, for five years. 

2. Ratification of the treaty for the Organisation for 
Trade Co-operation. 

3. Further simplification of customs procedures. 

4. Reduction in taxes on corporate incomes earned 
abroad. 

5. Deferment of taxes on money earned abroad until 
dividends are actually paid. 

6. Help from the government’s new economic develop- 
ment loan fund to go mainly to foreign private enterprises 
which cannot raise money from existing agencies. 

7. Establishment of a privately-operated international 
investment guarantee fund to insure all investors abroad, 
as the United States now insures its own foreign 
investors, against devaluation and similar risks. 

8. Handling of more of the government’s foreign 
financial operations by private agencies. 

9. Strengthening of economic staffs at 
embassies. 


American 


OVERNMENT aid, according to Mr Nixon, can only 
provide “crisis capital”; private enterprise must 
supply the greatly-increased flow of capital into under- 
developed areas which is essential. American private 
investment abroad should be at least doubled in the next 
ten years ; its annual rate at present is about $4 billion. 


Inevitably, the two leaders have also to cover the dis- 
couraging and turbulent ground of the Middle East. No 
new policies are likely to be decided this week. But the 
President will have had a chance to try out on his British 
friends the various rather despairing suggestions that have 
been circulating in staff papers. Some concern western 
propaganda—both governments are appalled at the skilful 
way in which the Soviet Union has been able to use their 
own efforts against them—and others are economic. 

There has been talk of tying up the Dues formula for 
solving the Arab-Israeli war—an Israeli gesture of repent- 
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ance about the refugees, American money to settle most of 
them elsewhere, and a general dedication of everyone to 
the task of developing river basins—in a more tempting 
package. This would include a new development corpora- 
tion for the whole area which would not be under western 
management and to which both oil-rich Arab countries and 
oil companies would give a portion of their royalties. But 
the Americans are determined that there shall be no dealing 
with Russia on such a proposition and the Arabs keep 
repeating that there will be no dealing with Israel. The 
Americans are wondering whether it might not do more 
harm than good now to try to make the formula a reality. 


Political Missiles 


oe 

F the President’s plan for a series of speeches on the 
I state of American science, defence, and prosperity 
owes anything to Mr Arthur Larson, until now the chief 
of information policy abroad, the decision to shift him to 
the White House staff from a post where he was a red rag 
to Congress may prove doubly useful. The stock market 
has already given a rousing welcome to the President’s 
determination to place in perspective events which have 
robbed Americans of their comfortable sense of invulner- 
ability. The natural reaction of the average man is to 
demand emergency measures to overtake the Russians ; he 
is not inclined to let a balanced budget or an arbitrary limit 
on the public debt stand in the way, particularly as the cut- 
backs in defence spending are contributing to the slight 
shudder running through the economy. This feeling might 
not have gained so much ground if, in the past, the Defence 
Department had given out information about progress in 
the missile field as rapidly as it has this week about the 
successful launching of a Vanguard rocket and a Jupiter 
ballistic missile. 

Since the arrival of the sputnik, the professional critics 
of the Administration’s military policies have been having 
a field day, while the Democratic Advisory Council, which 
represents the northern wing of the party, has joyfully 
taken advantage of the opportunity to divert attention from 
their party’s split over Negro rights by accusing the Presi- 
dent of starving science, preferring a balanced budget to 
adequate defence and letting the western alliance wither 
away. Worse still, it has been hard for Americans to tell 
who was speaking for the President: Mr Dulles and Mr 
Nixon, or Mr Sherman Adams, whose complacency seems 
to be exactly what the first two have been attacking. 

So far there are no signs that the Administration con- 
templates emergency measures which might involve recalling 
Congress to ask for defence appropriations which it said a 
few months ago it did not need, or for the increase in the 
debt limit which it believed rigid economy would make 
unnecessary. The decision of the new Secretary of Defence 
to act as his own “ missile czar” and to continue tests on 
both the Jupiter and its rival, the Thor, does not look like 
a drastic reorganisation to eliminate duplication and give the 
missile programme new dynamism. The Administration 
may refuse to be stampeded. But Mr Eisenhower is 
on the defensive ; if he is to dispel doubts of his military 
leadership the President will have to answer very awkward 
questions, such as why the spending of the services on 
research was cut 10 per cent last summer and the order 
treated like a shameful secret. 
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No Virginia Compromise 


IRGINIA’S election on November 5th will provide the 

first test of the political censequences of Little Rock 
in the South. So far the campaign suggests that the 
Republican candidate for Governor, Mr Ted Dalton, is 
going to suffer heavily because it was a Republican President 
who sent troops to Arkansas to ensure that Negro children 
should attend a formerly white school there. Ever since 
the last election four years ago, when he won 45 per cent 
of the vote, Mr Dalton has been his party’s shining hope 
in the South ; but even if Little Rock had never happened, 
he would have found the going harder than the 1953 
figures suggest. Then he was facing a feeble candidate 
and a Democratic party still cracked by the memory of two 
recent family fights between the dominant Byrd organisation 
and the dissident liberal wing; thi§ time the liberal 
Democrats have more or less relapsed into silence, and the 
Democratic candidate, Mr Almond, is making a vigorous 
campaign. The chief plank in his platform—indeed, almost 
the only one—is a promise to maintain Virginia’s “ massive 
resistance ” to school integration. To this Mr Dalton, 
who can no more afford to denounce segregation than a 
priest can preach against virtue, replies that his own scheme, 
which would allow a certain degree of local option, is really 
a more efficient way of stopping integration because it 
would appease the federal courts with a few local victories 
and take the pressure off the rest of Virginia. 

The Supreme Court may have helped Mr Dalton slightly 
this week when it confirmed a lower court’s judgment that 
Virginia’s pupil placement law, the first step in the 
Democratic state administration’s complicated attempt to 
avoid mixing the races in its schools, is unconstitutional. 
The cities of Norfolk and Newport News, where integration 
orders were delayed pending the court’s decision, are thus 
brought uncomfortably close to the next step threatened 
by the Virginian segregation laws—the closing down of 
schools that obey court orders to integrate. Some people in 
the area, and perhaps elsewhere as well, may decide that 
Mr Dalton’s local option plan is better than an imminent 
disruption of the school system, but most Virginians appear 
to see in it the thin end of a very fat wedge. The 
Republicans will get virtually all the Negro vote, and are 
likely to do well in the mountains of south-west Virginia 
(where the Confederacy never raised much enthusiasm) 
and the suburbs of Washington in the far north of the state. 
But even if the thought of no more state funds for integrated 
_ scnools scares a few extra voters into Mr Dalton’s ranks, 
there are likely to be many more who find something 
splendidly and nostalgically Virginian in a gesture of 
uncompromising defiance. Virginia has not let the 
Republicans take any part in its government for three- 
quarters of a century, and the solid ranks of white voters in 
the south and centre of the state look like keeping the record 
intact. 


M-G-M’s Sick Lion 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


FTER months of warfare in the courts, the press and 
elsewhere, Mr Joseph Vogel, the president of Loew’s, 
Incorporated, won firm control Jast week of the world’s 
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biggest motion picture and theatre enterprise, whose film 
producing subsidiary is the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Com- 
pany. At a special shareholders’ meeting in New York, 
he successfully beat back the challenge of Mr Joseph Tom- 
linson, the largest single shareholder in the company, and 
his major allies, Mr Louis B. Mayer, M-G-M’s former head 
of production, Mr Stanley Meyer, an independent television 
producer and a member of the board, and, as it developed at 
the meeting, the investment banking firms of Lehman 
Brothers and Lazard Fréres. 

When Mr Vogel, the former head of Loew’s theatre 
operations, took over as president of the company in 
October, 1956, he inherited a very sick undertaking. During 
the previous decade, under the leadership of Mr Nicholas 
Schenck, then president of Loew’s, and with Mr L. B. 
Mayer and later Mr Dore Schary in charge of production, 
the firm’s profits had fallen to vanishing point. Loew’s and 
M-G-M had produced a series of films which were failures, 
both artistically and financially ; the company had acted at 
first as though television did not exist ; and when it finally 
realised that the new medium was here to stay, it sold a 
large number of its old films to television to make a quick 
profit. Most of the other studios took a longer term view 
and rented their old films for showing on television. 
Finally, Loew’s was rife with nepotism. 


R VOGEL instituted strict systems of cost accounting and 
M rigid budget controls which, he said, would save the 
concern about $4.5 million a year. He brought in indepen- 
dent auditors to modernise the book-keeping system. He 
placed purchasing on a competitive basis, rather than on one 
of favouritism. Plans for twelve costly pictures were 
dropped, and emphasis was placed on producing films for 
television. These moves did not bear fruit rapidly enough, 
however, for the Tomlinson group. The first hint of trouble 
came at last February’s annual meeting, when no agreement 
could be reached on a board of directors. Instead a com- 
promise was arranged, with six members of the board repre- 
senting the management, six Mr Tomlinson and one chosen 
because he was neutral. The Tomlinson group continued, 
nevertheless, to snipe at Mr Vogel, who fought back with 
charges that Mr Tomlinson and Mr Meyer were conspiring 
with Mr Louis B. Mayer to take over the company ; Mr 
Tomlinson retorted with assertions that what the organisa- 
tion really needed was a new man at the helm. 

The special meeting of shareholders last week was sum- 
moned to settle the issue. Both sides, of course, spent 
considerable energy in gathering proxies for the battle. 
Mr Tomlinson’s aim was merely to adjourn the special 
meeting and then to take over the company at the annual 
meeting next February. Mr Vogel’s was to win outright 
control immediately. This he did. He was able to vote 
3,512,486 of Loew’s 5,336,777 outstanding shares, in spite 
of the last minute entrance on the Tomlinson side of the 
150,000 shares held by Lehman Brothers and Lazard Fréres. 

Mr Vogel now enjoys a 13 to 6 majority on the new and 
enlarged board of directors and should, henceforth, be 
able to devote his time to attempting to solve the many 
problems still facing the moving picture company and not 
to fighting internal wars. In the past, as a result of his 
preoccupation with these disputes, it has been impossible 
to evaluate Mr Vogel’s success or failure at Loew’s. Now, 
for the first time, he will be given an opportunity to show 
what he can do. 


————— ee 
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WRITEO KINGDOM AND COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES (EXCEPT CANADAS: BRITISH METAL CORP., LTO., PRINCES 


HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM ST., LONOGN €. C. 2, ENSLANO, 
VAN RIETSCHOTEN AND HOUWENS’ N. ¥., WESTZEEDIUK 469-497 





WEST GERMANY AND BENELUK COUNTRIE 





ROTTEROAM, HOLLAND. 
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All it takes is practice! 
¢ 
When that ball skims the edge of the cup, you can blame TMCA has accumulated a great deal of pertinent ex- 
wind, weather, putter, green, your wife’s cooking, or a perience and practical data which are available to you 
fleeting conflict of ego and libido. But when the shot is on request. Extensive research facilities can also expedite 
sunk, you can credit experience, practice and knowledge special investigations to answer your specific questions. 
, of the course. It’s the same with titanium. TMCA has a selfish reason for helping you “sink the 
; Titanium can be readily forged, machined, welded, shot” whenever a technical challenge arises. Our Techni- 
; stretched and drawn into shapes having high strength, cal Service Department is anxious to discuss your appli- 
j light weight and superlative resistance to both heat and cation and cooperate in the establishment of routine 
corrosion. Titanium fabricating, joining and finishing fabricating and joining techniques for this outstanding 
; practices are no more difficult than for many other en- engineering metal . . . now priced competitively. 
gineering metals, but they are different. 
‘ a { ~<—"k 
f ’ carbene. \ 4 
7 lit ; CKAK \ 
...rirst in CETANIUMN YR KG 
CO © 0 eins 88 ‘ot She ; 
i TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Catesbys Contracts 
have an Executive office 
furnishing service 


Catesbys Contracts offer you this 
special service for executive offices 
—with the minimum fuss and 
time offices can be re-planned and 
completely decorated, furnished, 
carpeted and curtained at a reason- 
able cost. For fuller details of this 
new service ring Museum 7777 and 
arrange for a Contracts Executive 
to come and see you. 


Catesbys contracts anp Export LiMiTED 


MUSEUM 7777 ¢ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


- W.1. 
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Conferences on Two Coasts 


Last week the American habit of holding conferences 
produced two unusually interesting meetings, both in 
nostalgic nineteenth-century settings, each concerned with 
a wital problem of today. 


I: On Nob Hill 


HE conference in San Francisco was held in the soaring 
hotels which have replaced the mansions of the men 
who made millions by developing the western United States. 
Last week nearly six hundred bankers, industrialists and 
government officials (comparatively few of the latter were 
invited) from over sixty countries were discussing how free 
enterprise and private investment could better develop 
today’s frontiers, the backward countries of Asia, and meet 
today’s challenge, the communist penetration of those 
countries. The businessmen were addressed by experts and 
leaders from all over the world, including the Vice President 
of the United States ; details of his speech are on page 309. 
But the opportunity for private contacts between capitalists 
and planners from Europe, Asia and both Americas seems 
to have been the most valuable aspect of a meeting which 
may possibly become a regular affair. 

It was organised jointly by Time-Life International, 
which has an obvious concern in stimulating world-wide 
interest in the United States and in raising people’s incomes 
so that they can buy American publications, and by the 
Stanford Research Institute, which has its main office just 
outside San Francisco. This independent, non-profit 
organisation’s only direct connection with Stanford Univer- 
sity is that it shares the same trustees ; it was founded in 
1946 by west coast businessmen to foster the technical and 
economic development of that region by applied research. 
Since 1950 the institute has been self-supporting ; the 
monthly value of its contraets now exceeds $1 million and 
it has a staff of about 1,500 in addition to consultants from 
universities and from industry. Its emphasis is on the team 
approach, with chemists, engineers and, above all, 
economists working together on each project presented to 
it ; these range from Erma, the machine which keeps track 
of the Bank of America’s private accounts, through the 
improvement of plastic insulation. for electric wires to a 
study of the resources of the Apache Indians. 

About sixty per cent of the institute’s work is done for 
private firms, including some of the largest in the country, 
either because they have no suitable facilities of their own 
or because they feel that the broad and flexible Stanford 
approach is more likely to solve a particular problem. Most 
of the remainder of the institute’s work is for government, 
but it does a certain amount for its own interest and pres- 
tige. In this case the results—such as a radiation device 
for measuring weights to an infinitesimal degree—are avail- 
able to all comers for a fee, but the work done on private 
contract is secret and the property of the firm paying for it. 
Increasingly the institute has been undertaking projects 
abroad, particularly in the undeveloped areas—modernising 
village industries in India, establishing an Economics 
Research Institute in Lebanon. Furthermore, it has long 
sponsored symposiums to encourage widespread application 
of the results of research. For the Stanford Institute last 
week’s San Francisco conference was therefore as logical 
an effort as it was for Time-Life International. 
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If: At Arden House 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RDEN HOUSE, a vast monument to fin-de-siécle capitalism, 
hangs in baronial splendaur on a heavily wooded hill 
just north of Tuxedo Park, New York. To reach it, the 
expectant conferee turns off the Thruway at the Harriman 
interchange and mounts steadily upward over three and a 
half miles of private road. The winding climb and the 
uniformed guards at the inner gate of the sixty-room, grey- 
granite pile deepen the sense of seclusion and privilege 
which are special characteristics of Arden House. This is 
the rarefied environment of the American Assembly, a semi- 
annual gathering of distinguished citizens who come together 
for four days to discuss issues of national concern. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower established the Assembly in 1950, during 
his brief reign as head of Columbia University, and the 
close association with that institution has continued. Arden 
House is the property of the university ; it was built by 
E. A. Harriman, the railway magnate, and donated by his 
son, the present Governor of New York. Its name derives 
from a fancied resemblance of the surrounding area to the 
Warwickshire forest where Shakespeare poached deer. 

The spiritual origins of the Assembly, however, are 
American ; their source is the face-to-face democracy of the 
New England town meeting and the root concept is that 
any full-fledged citizen can reach valid decisions on any 
important problem, provided he has the relevant facts. An 
essential ingredient of the Assembly is the final report of 
each session which incorporates the recommendations of the 
participants. This statement and certain background papers 
are circulated by the State Department and other govern- 
ment agencies, and widely used in discussion courses in 
schools and colleges. In the past, the topics considered 
have been largely concerned with foreign affairs: for the 
Twelfth Assembly, held last week, the subject was atomic 
power. 


HE sixty participants, diversified geographically and 
occupationally, included Dr J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
Professor I. I. Rabi, of Columbia University, and Mr Harold 
Vance, of the Atomic Energy Commission. Perhaps half of 
those taking part were identified with the American atomic 
energy programme: the rest were makers of opinion without 
special qualifications in the atomic field. All had been 
briefed in advance by a group of experts under the super- 
vision of Dr Philip Jessup and the meetings at Arden House 
were devoted to open discussion of an exceptionally high 
quality ; the only formal address was presented by Sir John 
Cockroft, Director of the British Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment. 

The conferees showed little sense of urgency on the sub- 
ject of nuclear power, although they called for a thorough 
review of the present American programme. For domestic 
purposes, it was considered unlikely that substitutes for 
conventional sources of energy would be required for two 
decades, and the development of economically competitive 
atomic reactors are still some distance off for most areas of 
the United States. Even in the international field, where 
technological prestige has been regarded as an important 
factor, there seemed to be little support for an all out 
“crash” programme. The periodic passage of the Russian 
satellite overhead appeared to have no appreciable influence 
on the occupants of Arden House. 
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Oil Watches the Thermometer 


00 much oil, instead of being a remedy for friction, can 
I generate it. After last winter’s mildness and a dis- 


appointing summer’s motoring, stocks are 40 million barrels. 


greater than they were a year ago; demand, in 1957, is 
not likely to be more than 2 per cent above 1956, instead of 
growing by the 4 per cent or so which has been customary. 
With demand from the refineries off, and price wars break- 
ing out at petrol stations, the oil companies are praying 
for a cold spell ; meanwhile they would like to reduce their 
domestic purchases. But this does not suit the oil-bearing 
states. Texas, the largest of them, is already allowing only 
twelve days’ production a month, the lowest number since 
conservation legislation was passed thirty years ago. Like 
the other oil-producing states, it depends on oil for a sub- 
stantial part of its tax revenue and it has decided to con- 
tinue to permit twelve days’ production in November, even 
though this is too much for some of the purchasing com- 
panies. Oklahoma has actually brought a suit for $500,000 
in damages against the Gulf Oil Corporation, which it 
accuses of reneging on its purchasing agreements without 
obtaining permission. 
- This domestic flood makes it all the more urgent politically 
that the dykes against foreign imports should hold. The 
government consequently lost no time in turning down 
virtually all the requests for higher quotas under its 
“voluntary” plan to reduce imports by about 200,000 
barrels a day in the year which ends next June. To appease 
new importers of oil who complain that their growth is being 
stunted would have risked a walk-out by the old-established 
oil importers and brought the whole scheme down in ruins. 
So far, Standard of Indiana is the only one of the dis- 
appointed five to have accepted its defeat and promised to 
co-operate, while only 12 of the 22 companies involved say 
they can squeeze inside their quotas by January. But esti- 
mates of imports from September to January, at 809,000 
barrels a day, are a substantial reduction from earlier ones 
and not far removed from the government’s target of an 
average 755,000 barrels a day for the year. The oil com- 
panies know that if they have not made convincing pro- 
gress toward this target by January, Congress will come 
under heavy pressure to fix compulsory quotas or authorise 
tariffs on oil when it renews the Trade Agreements Act. 


Ti 00 Much Titanium 


“ITANIUM, the eight-year-old infant prodigy, has taken 
Ons the full force of the economy storms which have swept 
the Department of Defence. Since 1948 the government 
has invested $215 million in loans, contracts, and research 
grants to speed production of a new metal whose virtues— 
it is half the weight of steel, highly resistant to corrosion and 
capable of withstanding moderately high temperatures— 
seemed destined to win it a secure place in military aircraft. 
Until early this year, producers were straining to fill the 
orders for aircraft, missiles and other defence needs which 
absorbed 95 per cent of their output ; and the security of 
this market was beginning to attract independent private 
capital. Then there came the abandonment of the Navaho 
pilotless aircraft and the all-titanium XF-103 experimental 
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fighter, and the slow-down in orders for the B-52 bomber, 
whose engines absorbed half of all output from titanium 
mills last year. Defence requirements for 1958 have been 
cut from 15,000 tons to 4,000 ; contracts for the stockpile 
are expiring, and private stocks are being run down. Output 
now is running at half of capacity. 

Titanium’s military market has shrunk just as the pro- 
blem of supply was being overcome. Capacity to produce 
titanium sponge, the first stage metal, is likely to reach 
41,500 tons at the end of this year ; only 3 lb were pro- 
duced in 1948. But if producers of titanium are to find a 
new home in the 
civilian market, they 
will have to make it 
still cheaper and 
overcome more of 
its difficulties in 
handling and defects 
in use. The ten- 
dency of titanium 
alloys to become 
brittle has been 
mastered ; rejection 
rates are declining. 
But it is still diffi- 
cult to weld many 
of titanium’s 
high-strength alloys ; so far it is not commercially feasible 
to cast it; and rolling is accompanied by many problems. 
As for price, titanium sponge has fallen from $5 a lb 
in 1954 to $2.50 today, but it still costs nearly ten times 
as much as stainless steel for each square foot. New 
stainless steel alloys are giving titanium a hard race for the 
aircraft market. 

The Mallory-Sharon Metals Corporation, the largest 
integrated company in the field of “nuclear-age ” metals, 
which three other firms are to create in November, and the 
managers of the new plant to, be built by the Kennecott 
Copper Company and the Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration hope to exploit titanium’s main virtue in civilian 
uses, its resistance to corrosion. This is of value in chemical 
piping and valves, food processing, and heat exchanges. 
But the scramble for such markets is likely to be a rough 
and tumble one. 


‘O00 net tons 
15 


TITANIUM MILL CAPACITY 
AND SHIPMENTS 


SHORTER NOTES 


More than 1,200 actuaries from 32 countries have been 
attending the Fifteenth International Congress of Actuaries 
in New York this week. These “engineers” of the life 
insurance industry noted that improvements in mortality and 
higher costs were the chief worldwide trends affecting their 
industry ; other important developments in the field are the 
increased use of electronic equipment for processing data 
and a growing scarcity of actuarial talent. 


* * * 


Mr Mike Todd billed his celebration of the first anniver- 
sary of the showing of his film “ Around the World in 
Eighty Days ” as “ A Party for a Few Friends.” That was 
just about the number he had by the end of this chaotic 
nightmare which brought 18,000 guests to Madison Square 
Garden in New York. Once the televised part of the party 
was over, it quickly degenerated into a brawl with people 
fighting for pizzas and souvenirs, which included free hi-fi 
sets worth $300 each. 
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Selectivity Take your wife 
: | on that trip 


to 
Long Life | CANADA 


Cuts out waste in advertising 












Adds to advertising value 


The National Magazine Company its 
the publishing house which concen- 
trates on producing selective con- 
sumer periodicals. Every advertiser to 
women will find one or more of these 
publications100% rightfor his purpose. 


Crood TMouseheeping 


Highest total readership of any woman's monthly magazine, 2/- 


HARPERS suue 


First in fashion authority, 3/6 


Vanity Fair 


Britain’s largest circulating fashion magazine, 1/6 


House Beautiful 


The colourful magazine for the enthusiastic home-lover, 1/6 


Your Travel Agent will tell you 
how to take advantage of the new 
dollar travel allowance and TCA’s 
Family Fare Plan to give your wife 
a holiday in Canada with you—and 
| save on her fare. TCA’s Family 
| Fare Plan operates on one-way and 
return trips, with De Luxe, First or 
Tourist Class and applies to other 
members of your family too. It is 
in operation until March 3lst, 
| 1958. Ask your Travel Agent for 
full details, 



























THE CONNOISSEUR 


The international magazine for the collector, re/- 







Save £107.3.0 on normal De Luxe return fare 
That’s how much you can save on your wife’s | 
De Luxe fare when she travels to Canada with 

you by TCA’s Family Fare Plan. 







SHE 


Fourth largest circulation of any woman’s monthly magazine, 1/« 





The Good Housekeeping Books 


Ax important and authoritative series for the woman who runs a home 


Br Contact your Travel Agent or 
The National Magazine Company Ltd 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


| 
| 27 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1. TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 0851 
AND AT GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM 


Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermugx, Nassau, and the Caribbean. 





28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 TEL: SLOANE 4593 
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“You'd think they'd have Towelmasters by now!” 


Beaten four and three and now this—caught wet-handed in the 


locker room! A very galling situation for a man who knows all about 
Towelmasters. Knows that they guarantee everyone a good, clean 
dry every single time. Knows how thoroughly hygienic and efficient 
they are. With these facts and no Towelmaster at his fingertips small 


wonder a man’s upset! 


ADVANCE 


‘Towelmaster 


Write for full details to: Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept.E26.), Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1, or phone MAY fair 8886 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Poland Revisited. I 


A year ago Mr Gomulka was returned to power in 
defiance of a Russian veto. These impressions by our 
special correspondents at the end of a long journey through 


Poland are designed to help in assessing the prospects of 
his regime. 


OUR miles and a thousand years separate the neighbour- 
F ing towns of Cracow and Nowa Huta. Cracow, the 
ancient capital, with its old university, its royal palace, its 
cathedral, churches and historic monuments, is a beautiful 
and somewhat sleepy town looking back obstinately to the 
past. Nowa Huta cannot help looking to the future. Its 
most ancient monuments are the smaller blocks of flats, the 
foundations of which were laid in 1949. It is a mushroom 
steel town. It is also the best place in which to grasp the 
strains and opportunities of the regime. 

The new town looks monotonous. Its inhabitants have 
grown so used to uniformity that they have nicknamed the 
slightly rococo building containing the factory management 
the “ doge’s palace.” . Beyond it lie the gates to the heart 
of the town—the Lenin steelworks. The machinery has 
come from Russia and the plants are spread over a greater 
surface than is customary in order to relieve their appear- 
ance with green spaces. But it is, in any case, a giant 
combine: next year it should produce 1.§ million tons of 
crude steel. 

Nowa Huta did not spring up on deposits of coal or iron. 
The only advantages of the site are good transport facili- 
ties. The plant was really located here to absorb the surplus 
of under-employed labour from the countryside. The young 
peasants’ sons flocked here in thousands from all over the 
country to camp like an irregular, undisciplined army. 
Nowa Huta may be young but it already has its history. 
There are the usual stories of loose morals and illegitimate 
children ; of drunkenness and prostitution ; of primitive 
peasant girls doing their washing in water-closets. The 
whole violent picture is dominated by the host of unruly 
young peasants intoxicated with the first feel of money in 
their pockets, soaked in vodka, bawdy, brutal and hopelessly 
bewildered. 

The town is settling down now. The bulk of the building 
workers, naturally the most shifting element, is gone. The 
hutments have disappeared. The proportion of single people 
‘iving in hostels has been cut. In a population approaching 
the 100,000 mark there are almost:as many women as men 
and family life is spreading. A theatre, three cinemas, 
several evening institutes and now a workers’ university are 
the forerunners of culture. The younger generation is try- 
ing to get on with its job. In a boys’ hostel we visited there 
were three or four beds in every room, but engineering text- 
books were lying open on many a table. This does not mean 


that the uprooted peasants have already been fitted into their 
new environment. Members of the recently created 
workers’ council complain that the newcomers have no 
more got used to the rhythm and discipline of factory life 
than they have become accustomed to the ways of the town. 
But the process of integration has begun. 

How long will it take ? The question has a meaning well 
beyond the confines of Nowa Huta. In all industrial centres 
one can easily distinguish the new recruits to the urban 
labour force. There are now five million more people in 
the towns than a decade ago. The former fabric of Polish 
society has been torn asunder. The rapidity with which the 
broken threads can be fitted into. a new pattern is probably 
more significant for the future of the regime than its present 
difficulties with the spiritually shell-shocked intellectuals. 

The shift of population also seems to provide the answer 
to the apparent contradiction between official claims of 
higher consumption and the older workers’ discontent. Com- 
parison of standards of life is tricky and it would be 
useless to work it out in pounds at any rate of exchange. 
Housing in Poland is appallingly bad. On the other hand, 
the average Pole does not pay more for his monthly rent 
than for a packet of cigarettes, which, incidentally, are cheap. 
Transport is also very cheap, though with men hanging on 
all sides, trams look like bunches of human grapes. Food 
and, unfortunately, vodka, dominate the worker’s budget. 
Newspapers and bgoks are easily accessible, but clothing 
and industrial consumer goods are very expensive. 

Nevertheless statisticians proclaim that consumption 
both of foodstuffs and of industrial goods has gone up. 
Older workers say the opposite ; admitting that they are 
no longer handicapped by unemployment, they assure 
one that the purchasing power of their pay packet is lower 
than before the war. The operative word may be “ older.” 
The newcomers from the countryside, however unsettled 
and unhappy they may be (and yet unwilling to leave the 
city lights), have obviously increased their consumption. 
Their departure has also helped to improve the lot of their 
families who remain on the land. In all the villages we 
passed through we did not see a single bare-foot peasant 
—a common feature of the prewar Polish landscape. It is 
generally accepted in Warsaw that, in spite of all the bully- 
ing and restrictions, the peasants have managed to improve 
their living standards more than other groups in the com- 
munity. Once again, the industrial workers have not proved 
the first beneficiaries of the “ proletarian revolution.” 

Another reason for the grumbling may be the discontent 
of the most articulate group, the intellectuals. The regime 
has opened the door of the professions to sons of workers 
and peasants. But the new professional classes do not 
enjoy the same material privileges as did their prewar 
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predecessors ; graduate engineers, lawyers and so on earn 
scarcely more than industrial workers, while schoolteachers 
earn even less. One striking discovery emerging from an 
on-the-spot study of wages is that the salary scale is not 
wide and has been narrowed still further by increases 
granted to the lower paid groups. A cabinet minister, on 
the highest rung of the ladder in communist society, gets 
about five times as much as the average worker. 

On the other hand, certain groups in Warsaw and else- 
where clearly have a great deal of money to burn. This is 
partly accounted for by illegal earnings. The craftiest of 
the former Jewish traders would be perplexed by the 
irigenuity and unscrupulousness of his successors. Uncer- 
tain of their future, these businessmen think only in terms 
of large, immediate gains. Scarcity and an overstrained 
economy provide them with plenty of accomplices. 

Bribery, corruption and illicit trading will not be uprooted 
overnight. Nor will they be cured by legal action alone. But 
they do not represent a real political threat to the regime. 
Its next conflict will probably be fought in the countryside. 
The peasants, though still mistrustful, have responded to the 
cut in compulsory deliveries by sending more goods to the 
market ; in this way they have also increased their share 
of the national cake. But government officials assure one 
that they will not allow this paradox to perpetuate itself, 
that out of the future increments of the national income 
which will go for consumption, the bulk is earmarked for 
industrial workers. It is difficult to see how the government 
will prevail on the stubborn and suspicious peasants to 
accept this policy without compulsion. 

When at the end of the journey one tries to get a general 
picture of the social scene, one realises that most of the 
difficulties are transitional. The switch to more housing and 
greater production for the consumer has only begun. Some 
of the past distortions are only just being corrected. Poland 
is still groping towards more flexible forms of planning and 
control. But for all the mistakes of the previous period 
the industrial foundations are fairly solid ; Nowa Huta, 

‘after all, will now produce as much steel as the whole of 
Polish industry did before the war. Mr Gomulka is now 
trying to forge the political instruments which would carry 
him through this critical transitional period. 


(To be continued) 


New Crisis of the Franc 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


N French postwar politics, things never get better till they 

become much worse ; they are now becoming much 
worse. After three weeks of one of the Fourth Republic’s 
longest parliamentary crises, France faces its second balance 
of payments crisis in three months. This has dominated 
the parliamentary session, now drawing to a close, for it is 
not only the most urgent problem, it is also the one in 
which the conservatives and Socialists, both vital to any 
government, are most widely estranged by their prejudices 
and electoral interests. The final result of the crisis seems 
to be that the Right has been driven once more to accept 
M. Mollet, and M. Mollet to accept a non-party programme, 
Poetic justice has made M. Mollet, who launched the 
Algerian war without heeding the economic consequences, 
favourite for the term of office which will force him to 
face the consequences after all. 
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Speculation against the franc this month will probably 


‘drain away France’s last meagre dollars, leaving only: the 


£200 million of the sacred gold reserve of the Bank of 
France. Until the crisis, the government hoped to have 
enough in hand till the end of the year, on the assumption 
that growing exports would pay in November and December 
for imports reduced by restrictions to about 115 billion 
francs (about £100 million). But speculation has only 
quickened the crisis, not caused it ; the real trouble is that 
internal inflation now makes it unlikely that exports could 
expand enough. Domestic prices rose last month at a rate 
equivalent to 15 per cent a year, and there is no relaxing 
of overfull employment. The economy is short of perhaps 
two or three hundred thousand workers (about the number 
of conscripts in Algeria) and despite recent price increases, 
wages have risen faster over the last nine months as a whole. 
The extraordinary effectiveness of the gas and electricity 
workers’ strike last week and the threat of a near-general 
“ warning ” strike which has followed, show that the wage- 
earners are not prepared to sacrifice their gains of recent 
years. At this late stage all the experts agree that the only 
possible remedy is a recession from the present record levels 
of output, to take the inflationary edge off the boom and 
drive industry to exports. 


* 


That is what M. Félix Gaillard proposed to do last July. 
But his programme has proved insufficient. He applied his 
cuts not to the 1957 budget but to the 1958 estimates, 
because he considered that it was too late for spending cuts 
in the current year and that extra taxes (which the conserva- 
tives would have refused) might have encouraged price 
increases. It is clear now that this was a mistake. The 
government has been unable to finance the 1957 budget 
deficit, though it is no heavier than last year’s, because the 
confidence of the public, which last year filled the savings 
deposits and subscribed 320 billion francs to the govern- 
ment’s loan, has evaporated. The Treasury has fallen back 
on the Bank of France’s printing presses for 350 billion 
francs in July and probably 200 billion more at the end of 
this month. The Bank itself has been strangely inanimate. 
It has restricted credit hardly more than enough to counter- 
act the immediate effects of its inflationary drafts of money 
to pay the government’s debts. As a result, there is still a 
heavy budget deficit and easy money for industry. Few 
branches, except building and the aircraft works hit by 
defence cuts for 1958, have protested that they are in diffi- 
culties. Industrial output has boomed again this year and 
will be 7 per cent above Jast year and nearly 40 per cent 
above 1952. There is little incentive to export. 

With all this excess activity and home demand, ‘the 
parties’ suggestions have sounded like fetishist incantations 
rather than businesslike analyses. The Socialists hoped to 
ward off inflation by freezing prices to placate the sceptical 
unions whom they exhort to wage restraint. At least they 
accepted more taxes : the conservatives, who laugh heartily 
at frozen prices, pinned their faith on mythical budget cuts. 
Any government will have to operate deeper than this, and 
the crisis has been devoted to making both parties accept 
these truths under the pressure of urgency. So now the 
Socialists will have to apply a disinflationary programme 
drawn up by the experts and by the Catholic M. Robert 
Schuman ; and they will have to govern with Radical and 
Catholic support for as long as the conservatives are ready 
to stay neutral, 
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Everyone admits more credit restriction is necessary ; and 
the officials are studying cuts for the 1958 budget on invest- 
ments and defence “outside Algeria,” as M. Pinay sug- 
gested. It remains to be seen whether the effort will be more 
adequate this time than in the past. But even a strict 
austerity programme can hardly have much effect before the 
New Year, except perhaps to make foreign governments 
readier with credits. It seems better designed to prevent 
the next crisis than to cure the present one. The franc will 
very soon be overvalued again. The French counterploy 
to this seems to be to resort to the export subsidies that 
bolstered French trade between 1954 and devaluation. But 
though an overvalued franc did not stop buoyant exports 
in 1955 on a booming world market, it will be far harder 
to sell during a “ minor slump.” Despite favourable terms 
of trade, a second devaluation may soon become 
inevitable. 

Ever since the Algerian war began in earnest, France’s 
foreign trade has tottered downhill because no one would 
sacrifice his priority to another’s ; the politicians backed the 
Algerian war, the technocrats their investment boom. The 
technocrats will now have to be the first to yield. But the 
politicians may soon have to give way, too. Though most 
of them still dissociate Algeria and economic crisis, the trade 
unions and public opinion have at last begun to link them. 
It is significant of a new awareness that M. Defferre, the 
leader of the Socialist opposition to the Mollet line, this 
week published a stinging article in Le Monde saying that 
no financial crisis can be solved without peace in Algeria 
(though that alone would not now be enough). The French 
parliamentarians are still acting as if force and con- 
stitutional fantasies suffice for Algeria, but social and 
economic facts at home this winter may make them 
change their minds. 


Next Phase in German Politics 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


R ADENAUER has not enhanced his prestige in Germany 
during the long interval between the election of the 
third Bundestag on September 15th and the formation of 
his new government. Seldom an edifying spectacle, the 
scramble for office is best decided expeditiously, if all con- 
cerned are to command confidence and respect after they 
have readjusted their ties. Yet Dr Adenauer—though per- 
fectly within his rights under the regulations—has lingered 
unduly in asserting his singular authority. After six weeks 
of sounding and gossip, a government is emerging—it is now 
expected to make its bow on Tuesday—that does not differ 
appreciably from the old. Last-minute wrangling over the 
expediency of both the Chancellor and his deputy being 
Catholics is of little import to all but a handful of pro- 
vincially-minded politicians. It is improbable that so many 
votes would have been cast so confidently for Dr Adenauer 
on September 15th if the electorate had known that he 
would take so unconscionable a time to choose his ministers, 
and that before the new government was formally in office 
the price of coal would have gone up and diplomatic relations 
with Jugoslavia would have been severed. 
The Chancellor’s cabinet-making was delayed by the 
necessity of finding another acceptable place for Herr 
Schaffer, whom he had decided to relieve of the finance 
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ministry after eight years’ service. The two do not get on 
very well together, and Dr Adenauer’s antipathy was ex- 
ploited by interested parties. Herr Schiffer was indis- 
putably a sound minister ; but he was being reproached 
increasingly for the unimaginative rigidity of his decisions 
—chiefly by those in high places whose schemes were being 
held up for lack of funds. The cry from business and 
industry has been for “greater flexibility,” for “ organie 
financial and fiscal reforms ” that will help to develop the 
capital market. Dr Adenauer’s choice for the job is Herr 
Etzel, whom he was resolved to bring into the cabinet 
one way or another as a useful man with timely European 
experience. Vice-president of the coal and steel community 
for the past two years, Herr Etzel is reputed to have a good 
brain and a mind of his own. 

Herr Schaffer, with the loyal backing of the proud 
Bavarian wing of the Christian Democratic Union, awk- 
wardly insisted on more when he was offered the new, 
anomalous-looking post of head of a treasury whose business 
it would have been to administer the state property. To 
Herr Erhard’s private chagrin, and probably to the public’s 
disappointment, Herr Schaffer was offered the vice-chancel- 
lorship as well; but this aroused opposition from the 
Protestants in the Christian Democratic Union. In the 
end it seems to have been decided that he is to be minister 
of justice. A decision on the vice-chancellorship may be 
postponed for a few weeks. 


* 


Up to a few days ago the public had been led confidently 
to believe that the Chancellor’s deputy would be the unques- 
tionably successful and popular economics minister, Herr 
Erhard. For most it was a welcome prospect, acknowledging 
both the general wish to see the emergence of a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr Adenauer and the importance of the economic 
minister’s role during a spell of office in which the Euro- 
pean common market is to come into being and new 
economic problems will have to be tackled. 

But Herr Erhard has at any rate assured himself of the 
chairmanship of the cabinet economics committee, which 
will enable him to push urgent measures through without 
the delays that have occurred under the past chairmanship 
of Herr Bliicher, the displaced vice-chancellor and minis- 
ter for economic liaison. Herr Bliicher was prone to hesitate 
and refer matters to the Chancellor, who in turn was too 
preoccupied with political affairs always to be able to give 
a quick decision. Herr Erhard is now more effectively 
armed. And it would be Herr Erhard rather than Herr 
Schaffer who would be elected chancellor if west Germany 
had to find someone to replace Dr Adenauer tomorrow. 

Herr von Brentano is having the bad luck to have to begin 
his second term at the foreign office with the worry of the 
decision to break off diplomatic relations with Jugoslavia. 
He and his staff are by no means wholly to blame for this 
discouraging setback in the government’s neglected (but 
professedly most important) field of foreign policy, the field 
that is to bear one day the harvest of reunification. Yet 
they must have some feelings of regret at the thought of 
the opportunities missed to manceuvre the Federal Republic 
into a more advantageous position from which to persuade 
its eastern neighbours of the innocuousness of a reunited 
Germany. Herr von Brentano himself once hinted, ever 
80 delicately, that in his heart of hearts he believed Germany 
might have to forgo its territorial claims in order to dispel 
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the suspicions obstructing reunification. The east German 
government has unequivocally taken this step ; but Herr 
von Brentano’s innuendo provoked a storm of dissent 
among articulate Germans this side of the Elbe. At present 
no free German government, it seems, would dare even to 
discuss the possibility that it might be wiser to accept the 
loss of the eastern territories. Nor has any of the three 
western allies recommended Dr Adenauer even to consider 
such a course. Their omission to do so is interpreted by 

‘ some German sceptics as one more proof that, notwith- 
standing pious protestations to the contrary, the West is 
on the whole contented to keep Germany partitioned. 
According to this school of thought, if the West sincerely 
wants Germany to be united, it should begin by looking 
the Oder-Neisse problem full in the face. 

Until his unexpected death at Bad Godesberg this month, 
the German ambassador to Jugoslavia, Dr Pfleiderer, had 
long been pressing his government to bring some movement 
into its stagnant Ostpolitik by trying to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Gomulka regime in Poland. But the 
government continued to hesitate ; and now, if it abides 
consistently by the principle to which it has referred Jugo- 
slavia, it is impossible to turn in this promising direction. 
Herr von Brentano cannot be accused of impetuosity. Over 
eighteen months ago he announced the suspension of Dr 
Brautigam (generally held to be the most useful member 
of the foreign office’s eastern department) when the Social 
Democrats produced documents suggesting that Dr Brau- 
tigam might have identified himself too heartily with Nazi 
policies in eastern Europe. An inquiry into Dr Brautigam’s 
past would be conducted, the Foreign Minister promised, 
“ with all energy.” But Dr Brautigam, his department, and 
the Social Democrats are still awaiting the result of the 
investigation. Perhaps the Jugoslav shock will spur the 
Foreign Minister into new activity. His prime task now 
must be to find a way out of the deadlock that threatens 
to bring west German relations with a score or more of 
states into inanition. If he fails, the views of those who have 
been advocating that west Germany should take a more 
independent line in foreign policy are bound to be listened 
tov more sympathetically. 


Punishment Deferred 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


IvE years for a “rightist”? Ten years for a 
F “reactionary”? Life or a bullet for a “ counter- 
revolutionary ”? There are still no answers to these ques- 
tions as the Chinese communist interrogation and denuncia- 
tion of naive, reckless or betrayed critics of the regime rolls 
inexorably onward. After three months, all the crimes in 
the jargon book of communist heresy—including such 
esoteric offences as “ practicism ” (“ Lack of clear revolu- 
tionary perspective”) and “ tailism ” (“ refusal to lead the 
masses ”)—have been hurled at the hundreds of eminent 
non-party rightists uncovered or named during and after 
the recent disharmony in the Peking flower-garden. 

Most of the “crimes” have been admitted. The 
intellectuals and the most important of the rightist leaders 
have all confessed their guilt, either verbally or in written 
statements. In nauseating self-abasement they have pro- 
claimed wrong-doing, recalled ancient and unknown mis- 
demeanours, knifed old friends in the back, sought pardon 
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and meekly invited punishment. (After eight years, there 
is still neither criminal nor civil legal code in China.) The 
three arch-offenders, the minister of communications, Chang 
Po-chun, the minister of the timber industry, Lo Chung-chi 
and the minister of food, Chang Nai-chi—all non-party 
members—have surrendered in postures of varying abject- 
ness. “I am prepared to receive my punishment,” said 
Lo. “I bow my head and admit my guilt,” said Chang 
Po-chun, “ and I hope that deputies will continue to subject 
my erroneous words and actions to stern exposure and 
criticism.” “ I am determined to overcome my individualist 
thinking,” said Chang Nai-chi, who is apt to truckle less 
than the other two. 

The trio have succeeded only in earning contemptuous 
rejection of their recantations in such a publicised fury of 
insults (“ liars,” “ hypocrites,” “monsters,” “slimy 
leeches ”) that it is bewildering to realise that they are still 
holding their ministerial posts in the government and have 
so far been punished only by loss of office in their various 
“ democratic” (i.e., non-communist) parties of the parlia- 
mentary “opposition.” This official response seems indeed 
to have been the fate of all the contrite rightists. But none 
has yet been punished. (The execution of the three ring- 
leaders of the Hanyang university riots was punishment for 
very different offences, involving counter-revolution most 
foul, violence and open incitement to arson and murder. 
Nor were these ringleaders students.) 


+ 


No one knows whether the regime has yet agreed on 
punishment or clemency, far less shaped a calculated and 
time-tabled policy. In Peking, when the inquisition was at 
its height, those sources which newspapermen usually label 
“ well-informed ” were inclined to believe—or hope—that 
Mao would avoid heavy punishment, would lean to benevo- 
lence. In Hongkong, where conditions in Peking always 
seem to look worse than they look inside Peking, the current 
tendency is to predict a return to brutal repression. 

While reserving judgment, the objective reporter can cite 
relevant observations from holy party writ which suggest 
that punishment, if contemplated, is still being deliberately 
deferred. There is, for instance, the recent editorial in the 
party organ, Jen Min fih Pao : 

Some may ask why the rightists are not called reaction- 
aries and punished immediately. The answer is that the 
consolidation of our country warrants our being able to 
give the rightists another chance to turn over a new leaf. 
This patient policy will crush the attack of the rightists 
thoroughly. Only by this method will the rightists recognise 
that there is no other way out for them and have to give 
in to the people, acknowledge their errors, rectify them and 
start a new life. 

Chen Shu-tung, chairman of the All-China Federation 
of Industry, said much the same thing the other day: 

To give the rightists disciplinary punishment in present 
conditions will do no good. It is better to wait until our 
exposures and criticisms come to an end and are combined 
with their own reviews and confessions for overall judg- 
ment. Another important reason why we do not hurry to 
take disciplinary action against them is that we wish to use 
them as examples to educate the masses better. As the 
rightists are not fully isolated, to postpone punishment for 
the time being will leave us ample time to use them as live 
.material. (My italics.) 

Secretary-General Teng Hsia-ping now seems to have 


endorsed this policy of delayed action, of punishment by 
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“a thousand and one cuts ” instead of sudden death, in an 
address last week to the party’s central committee. He said 
that “ unlawful elements should be severely punished ” but 
added that it would be “ wrong to impose heavy penalties 
for slight misdemeanours.” He distinguished between 
backsliding party members and rightist intellectuals who 
were not members of the party. Party members “ with 
rightist inclinations ” will be expelled. But “ education and 
persuasion” apparently remain party policy for “ several 
million intellectuals most of whom are willing to be pro- 
gressive.” At the same time, the party is moving purpose- 
fully in step with the anti-rightist campaign to tighten its 
control of restive elements and to improve and extend its 
indoctrination methods. Tens of thousands of handpicked 
cadres are conducting a huge programme of socialist educa- 
tion in rural areas. Similar “ rectification” labours and 
proselytising endeavour are remoulding the industrial classes. 
A highly trained force of 15,000 “ Marxist-Leninist” 
teachers is directing socialist and ideological education for all 
“higher institutes of learning.” This tutorial move supple- 
ments the provision of revised courses of intensive political 
study for China’s 70 million middle and primary school 
students. And all graduates from universities must, in 
future, sit for political examinations before they can be 
assigned to professional work. 

A drive for Party members among discreetly screened 
intellectuals, who responded “ sincerely” to the “ bloom- 
ing-flowers ” campaign by seeing, hearing and speaking no 
evil, is also under way ; the first 25 recruits are proudly 
announced from the professorial staff of Tientsin univer- 
sity. Finally the political department of the army has 
ordered more exhaustive indoctrination for all troops. 

Party punishment may thus be still deferred. But more 
intensive party teaching and more rigorous party authority 
are priority tasks. Frank and constructive criticism of the 
party and of its method remains, of course, valid and 
welcome, provided only (as the communist sage Shao 
Ch’uan-lin recently gently pointed out) “ that the criticism 
is made from the standpoint of the party and on the basis 
of the principles of the party.” 


Party Games in Pakistan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


NCE again a prime minister has resigned on account of 
QO a decision taken outside Pakistan’s national assembly, 
and a new government has been formed without reference 
to that body. Like shifting patterns in a kaleidoscope, 
coalitions in Karachi are broken and reformed, “ irre- 
concilable” differences between parties are reconciled 
overnight—and all, it seems, for the sake of the heady 
wine ef office. 

On the face of things, the crisis need not have happened 
at all. The immediate cause of Mr Suhrawardy’s 
resignation was the defection of his Republican party 
allies from his coalition government. The Republicans, 
together with the new National Awami party, voted 
in the West Pakistan provincial assembly last month in 
favour of breaking up the “one-unit” western province, 
only recently brought into being, into four or more auto- 
nomous units. They found Mr Suhrawardy opposing their 
move. He felt the Republicans could at least wait until 
the electorate had shown what it wanted. President 
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Iskander Mirza’s immediate reaction was similar; he 
advised the politicians in West Pakistan not to tamper with 
the constitution at present, saying that general elections 
must be the first step towards stability. Yet prime minister 
and president took opposite sides in the struggle that 
followed. After the Republicans abandoned him, Mr 
Suhrawardy would still have preferred to confront the 
assembly, hoping he would find a majority there to support 
him ; but instead he resigned “ in deference to the wishes 
of the president.” The impression is left that the president 
chose this moment to get rid of his most formidable rival. 
How else is one to explain President Mirza’s action ? 
That the two men did not see eye to eye on a number of 
questions was common knowledge in Karachi. Their 
differences had sharpened since the president intervened 
last spring to save the Republican provincial ministry in 
West Pakistan, by suspending the provincial assembly after 
it had carried, against the wishes of Dr Khan Sahib’s 
ministry, a resolution calling for the breaking up of the 
one-unit province. Then, while Mr Suhrawardy was 
abroad, the president reinstated the defeated ministry ; the 
provincial governor, Mr Gurmani, who is said to have 
opposed this move, was dismissed shortly after the prime 
minister’s return to Karachi ; and for the first time in recent 
years the contestants in the political game were reduced 


to two men, around whom support seemed to have 
polarised. 


* 


Attempts to get all party leaders together into a broadly 
based national government failed because Mr Suhrawardy’s 
Awami League refused to join it. A national government 
would have given the impression of being the last chance 
for parliamentary democracy ; if that too had failed the 
moment would have been at hand for the president to step 
in and take over control. The new government, headed 
by Mr Chundrigar of the Muslim League, is a coalition 
of that party, the Republicans, and the Krishak Sramik, 
a smaller East Pakistan group. One might have found 
some significance in the return of the Muslim League to 
power after a year in the wilderness, but for the fact that 
the parties have reached a level of absurdity previously 
unknown even to them. The Republicans, whom the 
Muslim League regarded as renegades, not fit to be con- 
sidered as a separate party, have now become the League’s 
coalition allies. They have also accepted the League’s 
terms about leaving the one-unit western province intact 
until after the elections. But if they now find those terms 
acceptable, why did they have to disagree with Mr Suhra- 
wardy when he made a similar demand, and bring him 
down ? Above all, why, if the Muslim League and the 
Republicans could so easily come to an agreement, did the 
latter first seek the support of the National Awami party in 
the West Pakistan assembly, for the sake of which support 
it passed the resolution which led to the crisis ? 

The president has stamped his approval on the new 
government. Pakistan will continue its membership of the 
Baghdad pact and Seato. Nor is there likely to be any 
change of heart towards India as long as the Kashmir dis- 
pute remains unsolved. Yet it would be unwise to think 
that the present crisis has no bearing on the country’s 
external relations. Unless Pakistan sets its political house 
in order, an eventual reaction against the present leaders 
might be so violent as to extend to the foreign policies with 
which they are associated. 
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No doubt Mr Suhrawardy is aware of this, and has 
decided to wear a martyr’s crown in opposition. He may 
even patch up his differences with his former supporter, 
Maulana Bhashani, now his rival in East Pakistan. Together 
the two men could make a successful bid for Bengali support 
in the elections. But whichever parties are in power in 
Karachi are apt to seek to control the provincial govern- 
ments too, and the Krishak Sramik (now a member of the 
central coalition) may make an effort to oust the Awami 
League ministry in the eastern province. 

The lack of political purpose is sadly making itself felt 
in both halves of the country. Not one party has a distinct 
programme to offer to the electorate, and the burning 
questions of land reform, or of the role of the state in 
developing an. underdeveloped economy, are not even con- 
sidered as political issues. If Pakistan is to evade the 
dictatorship of a new elite, the civil service, or the army, it 
must be ruled by politicians who do not treat these questions 
as unreal. Finally, if it continues to profess democratic 
aspirations, it cannot afford to postpone general elections— 
now due in November, 1958—any longer. 


Norway Takes a Wider View 


FROM A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE plan for a Nordic common market published by 
T the Nordic Economic Co-operation Committee this 
week is not unopposed in Norway. This is not because 
Norwegian industrialists fear competition from Sweden. 
In both countries there are firms that may be outmatched 
if the duties are removed. Norway today is far more com- 
petitive than ten years ago and its position compared with 
Sweden is stronger than many politicians seem to realise. 
Norwegian opposition springs from a deeper issue of prin- 
ciple, which has been alive ever since the idea was first 
proposed in 1846. 

For more than a hundred years many Swedes have shown 
a strong interest in a complete Nordic customs union, which 
would not only remove tariffs between the member coun- 
tries, but surround them with a common tariff against the 
outside world. This has never been achieved. Instead, 
a free trade area with no common external tariff was estab- 
lished between Norway and Sweden during the nineteenth 
century. It existed in part for some eighty years and was 
complete for about twenty. But the contrast between the 
protectionist approach of the Swedes, and Norway’s tradi- 
tional desire for free trade grew steadily, until in 1897 
Sweden brought the free trade area to an end. 

The opposition in Norway today springs from the feeling 
that the new Nordic customs union is the same old Swedish 
idea in modern dress. The Norwegians, who wish to 
promote free trade, feel that a customs union would involve 
the raising of customs barriers towards countries outside, 
and may also have important political implications. They 
believe, on the other hand, that a free trade area which 
allows its members to retain their own separate customs 
duties against third countries outside will have the opposite 
effect of lowering tariffs. 

This is a decisive fact for Norway, since its economy is 
highly dependent on foreign trade. Shipping and foreign 
trade are equivalent to 40 per cent of its national income, 
far more than the average in western Europe. Moreover, 
only 15 per cent of Norway’s exports go to its immediate 
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neighbours, who would be members of a Nordic customs 
union, and 85 per cent of this small slice consists of pro- 
ducts which are already free of duty; in other words a 
customs-free Nordic market would benefit only 3 per cent 
of Norway’s present exports so far as duty is concerned. 

With the economic argument so weak, why has Norway 
gone so far towards the Nordic market ? The reason seems 
to be political. Up to 1954 the Norwegian Labour party, 
which has been in power since the war, opposed a Scandi- 
navian customs union ; then it suddenly changed its view. 
The negotiations since have been very secret and very little 
information has been forthcoming until the publication of 
this week’s report. But the motives of Scandinavian 
socialists in general have been clearly expounded by Mr 
Kellgren, a Swedish member of the Nordic committee, who 
writes in the Swedish magazine Norden : 


The socialists represent the leading parties in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. It should therefore be possible to 
realise socialist internationalism in practice. . .. The Nordic 
United States is not a remote dream, it lies within the sphere 
of practical*possibility, not for the next, but for this 
generation. 


All the non-socialist political parties in Norway oppose 
the establishment of a Scandinavian customs union ; and 
as far back as 1949 the Norwegian Federation of Industries, 
in a report presented to the government, came to a strongly 
hostile conclusion. Norway, it felt, should consider its 
world-wide trading interests and adopt a wider approach to 
reducing tariffs ; it should bargain, on the most favoured 
nation principle, for reductions in duties and restrictions 
in the countries where these are of real importance for 
Norway’s exports and shipping. The views of Norwegian 
industry have not changed today. Many studies have sug- 
gested that a Scandinavian customs union will lead to 
irrational investment in projects which would not be com- 
petitive in a bigger free trade area, while the experience 
of other customs unions in former and recent years suggests 
that duties against third countries will tend to go up. The 
feeling exists that a customs union can never be realised 
without political integration and will always lead to political 
consequences whether or not these are intended. 


* 


The British plan for a European free trade area, on the 
other hand, has met with great interest and sympathy in 
Norway. In a free trade area Norway would not have to 
sacrifice its right to follow a free trade policy and would 
be able to lower its tariffs towards all countries in the world 
independently of what its Scandinavian neighbours did. 
Whereas a customs union would tend to increase tariffs 
against other countries, a free trade area would tend to 
bring them down to the level of the lowest-tariff 
member. 

If a European free trade area does not come into being 
on a basis that Norway can accept many Norwegians feel 
that their country must wholeheartedly support all efforts 
to promote the most favoured nation principle and free 
trade, unhampered by a Scandinavian customs union or by 
other customs agreements which would hinder such efforts. 
The big perspective which so many leading statesmen of 
Europe are looking forward to, is a constantly increasing 
integration between the countries within a free trade area. 
The Norwegian fear is that small customs unions will be 
barbed-wire fences across the path of world trade. 
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Where Wall Street Points 


Wall Street’s plunge and sharp recovery this 
week leave London highly sensitive to the 
prospects of the American market. A special 
correspondent in New York assesses the outlook 
after the President’s “chin up” speech. 


N Tuesday night, after Wall Street had closed 
() with sales of over five million shares and a 14 
point fall in the Dow Jones industrial average 
in two days, the President took his countrymen to task 
for indulging in “ morbid pessimism ” about America’s 
economic future. It was the biggest shot in the arm 
that the market could have hoped for. On Wednesday 
the Dow Jones average jumped nearly 17} points—the 
biggest day’s gain since November, 1929, which is not, 
perhaps, a conclusive argument against the morbid 
pessimists. It was a tonic that the market badly needed 
and Thursday’s opening showed that it was still work- 
ing. The question now is whether Wall Street just feels 
better or whether its catharsis is complete. It would be 
2 bold man at this stage who put all his money on an 
emotional recovery and ignored the deeper factors that 
have led American investors to make sober reappraisals 
of convictions that they firmly held only a few months 
ago. 

Investing sentiment is always fickle, but the market’s 
jumpiness is witness to its unresolved doubts about the 
future. In July, when the market was assaulting its old 
peak, investors still seemed confident that business 
activity would soon be climbing from its year-long 
plateau. Rising prices seemed even more certain, so 
that equities commanded favour as a safe and sound 
investment. The government’s economy drive and the 
Federal Reserve Board’s anti-inflation policy were both 
put aside as unlikely to be effective. When over-capa- 


city became apparent in certain industries and the 
expected autumn upturn in business failed to develop, 
bullishness was smartly replaced by bearishness. Infla- 
tionary pressures, instead of increasing further, started 
to subside, and defence cut-backs were ordered in 
earnest. The success of the sputnik and the renewal 
of tension in the Middle East hit the financial com- 
munity when pessimism was well entrenched and the 
market was vulnerable. 

But not until this week did the threatening character 
of the fall in stock prices become apparent. A drop of 
over twenty per cent in two months in the Dow Jones 
industrial average marked the steepest fall since 1946 ; 
but that was not as significant as the sudden increase in 
trading volume. There has been some evidence of 
distress selling. American Telephone and Telegraph, 
the most widely held stock of all and one of the most 
stable, fell almost ten per cent. This suggested that 
small individual investors were unloading in order to 
hold on to more speculative shares in which they have 
suffered heavier losses ; but it was this stock, too, that 
staged one of the most impressive recoveries on Wed- 
nesday. The corporate bond market which normally 
rises when stocks drop was also hit as some investors 
sought liquidity. The selling wave severely depressed 
many leading stocks and prompted bargain buying by 
institutional investors. A smart technical rally was over- 
due and the extent and breadth of the plunge early this 
week gave the later recovery more impetus than had 
been shown in earlier attempts to arrest the fall. But 
those who think that the rally can and will be sustained 
should note that the buying of institutional investors, 
though active, has been basically cautious and selective. 

Many individual investors are reluctant to accept 
the axiom that stock prices go down as well as up, and 
they rejoiced on Wednesday’s sharp rally. Large-scale 
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buying of equities by private investors is relatively 
recent, and it did not reach substantial proportions until 
the second stage of the bull market had begun in late 
1953. Individual investors have tended to follow the 
selective policy of the institutional investors, who 
were responsible for bringing common stocks back 
into favour by their large purchases of undervalued 
industrial shares. The demand of private investors for 
industrial growth stocks that were widely publicised as 
being institutional choices boosted their prices and 
forced down yields. By the second quarter of 1957, the 
average yield on industrial shares had been cut to less 
than 4 per cent ; and yields on some growth stocks, such 
as International Business Machines, General Electric, 
Du Pont, Rohm & Haas, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing, and Minneapolis Honeywell, had been forced 
below 2 per cent. 

Such popular growth stocks are among those that 
were hit hardest in the recent decline. Falls in 
some of the 
favourites ranged 
well over 30 per 
cent. In particular, 
mining and metal 
shares, which were 
on the bandwagon 
of the bull market, 
led the parade 
downhill. Most 
mutual funds and 
in ve stment trusts, 
which had attracted 
private investors 
with the spectacular 
display of past performances, also fell more sharply than 
the market averages. 

The depth of the decline in some of the recent 
favourites argues that the bears are not yet triumphant 
in the market as a whole. Selectivity was a feature of 
the bull market in its later stages, and so far the fall 
shows the same characteristic. In general, the best 
showing has been made by stocks with increased earn- 
ings or prospects of better earnings in a business 
decline. These include grocery chains, drugs, banks, 
utilities and food shares that did not shoot up in the bull 
market and should be resistant in a bear market. No 
one expects an early testing of the old highs, and few 
are bold enough to predict that stock prices will soon 
become stable ; yet there are also very few who foresee 
a full dress bear market with the entire list suffering 
severely. The present market has many bearish symp- 
toms, and more are expected to make themselves felt ; 
but anything approaching the fall of 1937, which saw 
the industrials average cut by more than §0 per cent, is 
felt to be outside the realm of probabilities. 


LONG TERM 


GOVT BONDS (1926=/00) 


WALL STREET 
PRESSURE 


INDUSTRIALS 


(1941-43 =10) 





Standard and Poor Indices 


oo theorists, who are suddenly commanding 
renewed attention, have generally confined 
themselves to stating that bear market signals have been 
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flashing. Technically, the market displays many weak- 
nesses. Short selling increased in the last month, while 
odd-lot buying declined. The period ahead is tradi- 
tionally tax-selling time, and this year investors will 
not only be getting rid of stocks in order to register 
losses On some stocks, but may also be selling to secure 
some profits on others. Each rally to date has failed to 
reach the previous high, and this naturally increases 
the risk of another serious drop. But today’s weaknesses 
are not of the same magnitude that plagued the bear 
markets of the thirties. With margin requirements at 
70 per cent of the purchase price, there has been no 
widespread distress selling due to calls for additional 
margin, and brokers do not anticipate any real increase. 

Individual investors facing the loss of paper profits 
have clung to the hope that institutional investors 
would act to stabilise the market in the same way that 
government unemployment insurance and other contra- 
cyclical weapons are used to counter an economic 
decline. This they did on Wednesday, but in a limited 
way. In earlier reactions in the bull market, the con- 
tinuing accumulation of new capital accruing to insti- 
tutional investors, particularly pension and welfare 
funds, provided resources that they used to good advan- 
tage, both for themselves and the market. But there 
was never anything automatic or altruistic about their 
stock purchases, and in the decline they have been more 
cautious about stocks and have been diverting new 
funds to the corporate bond market, where yields on the 
highest grade new issues are near § per cent. Their 
failure to come boldly to the rescue of the stock market 
may be significant. Their shift from growth stocks is 
undeniable, but it has not spread to a distrust of com- 
mon stocks in general. Institutional investors still seem 
to be convinced that common stocks, at the right price, 
are an essential ingredient for a successful long-term 
investment policy. Individual investors may be more 
doubtful, but they have not begun to redeem their 
holdings of shares in mutual funds in any volume, 
which would be a sure sign of disenchantment. 


ORE immediately the threat is that the market’s 
decline may influence business decisions and thus 
confirm the present pessimism. The market’s record as 
an economic forecaster is questionable, but its recent 
sharp reaction will not be ignored either by businessmen 
or by the government. Indeed, the marked decrease in 
stock financing plans this autumn is a pretty firm indica- 
tion that overall business spending is being cut. Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey is one of the few companies that 
has decided to go ahead with a big stock offering, but it 
is paying a heavy price, for its shares have dropped 
10 per cent since its announcement. 

A drop in business spending would undoubtedly lead 
to a further decline in the stock market. If either event 
occurred, it is difficult to believe that the Federal 
Reserve Board would persist in its present restrictive 
policy. The “ Fed ” is no longer intensifying its restraint 
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and that decision must have been influenced by the sea 
change in business sentiment. Although the chairman, 
Mr William McChesney Martin, and other Federal 
Reserve officials have described the lessening of infla- 
tionary pressures and the drop in the stock market as 
“ healthy developments,” it is probable that any further 
deterioration in either business activity or in share 
values would be viewed as a signal for action. 

The financial community may be suffering from too 
much pessimism. Business and government spending 
may not climb, but it will still be at a very high level. 
Consumers, moreover, are expected to increase their 
expenditures. The end of the boom does not necessarily 
spell the beginning of a recession, much less a slump, 
but Wall Street’s predilection for extremes is coming 
close to suggesting one. Certainly it would take a 
definite rise in defence spending, or a substantial tax 
cut, to spark a rally of any dimensions, and without a 
fundamental change in the business outlook, any rally 
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is likely to be short-lived. There may be some buying 
by short sellers who want to cover themselves, and by 
institutions who feel that specific stocks have come 
down to bargain prices. But many individual investors, 
who have lost their profits, plan to sell on the upturn. 
Wall Street’s chief worry is not whether a rally can 
materialise but what may follow it. The technical 
factors that sparked off this week’s rally cannot be relied 
on to last. Recovery will lose its momentum if inves- 
tors are not convinced that the government and the 
Federal Reserve Board are intending to change in their 
policies, which are now being blamed for the increasing 
softness in business. Wall Street hopes for an easing 


‘of the tight reins on spending and credit and 


President Eisenhower’s reaction to the country’s 
concern over the economic outlook is already being 
taken as a certain sign of action. This might be wish- 
ful thinking, but it is at least the first ray of light since 
the tising of the satellite moon. 


An Abundance of Oil 


Even if demand for oil goes on growing as fast 
as it has done in recent years—which is unlikely 
—crude oil capacity is growing faster. The 
prospect: more competition, less self-financing. 


exchanges of the world ; but when confidence 


()' SHARES often lead the market in the stock 
in the future course of the American economy 


is shaken, they are as apt to lead the retreat. That 
is what has been happening during the last few weeks. 
Rightly or wrongly, confidence has been shaken in the 
United States, and if a recession should occur there, 
Europe and the other free economies of the world 
could not hope to escape its effects. Oil shares, being 
international in character, are usually regarded as a 
hedge against the weakness of individual countries ; but 
when that weakness appears in the United States, no 
spreading of the risk can provide a hedge. 


Any slowing down of industrial activity in the United 
States, or credit restrictions in Europe, or the ham- 
stringing of development plans in Asia for lack of 
foreign exchange, will have an immediate effect on 
the demand for oil. After rising by over 4 per cent a 
year for the last six years, oil consumption in the 
United States, which still uses over half of the world’s 
oil, actually fell slightly in the first half of this year. The 
oil companies regard this setback as merely a temporary 
check to a strong upward trend ; paradoxically, part 
of the weakness in the oil share market has been caused 
by the knowledge that several of the major oil groups 
intend to raise large sums from the capital market to 
finance their future expansion. Anticipating the 


depressing effect of future rights issues, investors have 
turned some of their paper profits into cash before 
the prices of oil shares fall further. But there is much 
more to it than that. 

For years the giants of the oil industry have been 
inclined to scorn the capital market. Their needs were 
so great, they used to declaim, that they could be 
satisfied only from within the industry itself ; and the 
price paid by the consumers of oil must needs include 
not only the cost of replacing existing investment but 
also the cost of expansion to meet future demand. This 
philosophy of self-financing has not been abandoned 
overnight, but it. has become increasingly difficult to 
follow. For it works best when oil is in active demand 
and profit margins are high—and works less well when 
oil is plentiful and profit margins are low. If the relative 
abundance of oil were due entirely to lagging oil 
demand, there would be no call for such a drastic change 
in the oil companies’ financing arrangements. A 
recovery of industrial production in the United States 
and a cold winter would soon put matters right. But 
production, not demand, is the chief offender. It now 
looks as if the world oil industry is entering another 
phase where its ability to produce crude oil is rising 
faster than demand—and will continue to do so even if 
demand soon regains its recent rate of growth. 

There is little doubt that the shares of many oil 
companies, particularly those who have major interests 
in production rather than in marketing, have been 
overbought. This is not to say that their hopes of 
finding prolific new oilfields have proved too rosy. 
What has been greatly overestimated is the ability of 
these producers to sell, at profitable prices, as much 
oil as they can now produce. In Texas, for example, 
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producers are still restricted to less than 40 per cent 
of their theoretical maximum efficient production rate 
despite the restrictions on American imports from Vene- 
zuela and the Middle East which are now beginning to 
take effect. Producers in Canada, their home market 
now stagnating, can increase their sales only by displac- 
_ ing Venezuelan or Middle East oil from the Californian 
market, or at the expense of domestic producers in 
the mid-continent markets of the United States. Sales 
of Venezuelan and Middle East crude oils to the United 
States will be allowed, for the next few years at any 
rate, only a one-tenth share in any increase in American 
domestic consumption. One supplying area, that is, 
can do better only at the expense of another. And in 
Europe, oil from the Sahara and possibly from other 
parts of Africa may arrive to temper the increase in 
Eastern Hemisphere sales of Middle East oil. 


F all of this rising output were in the hands of a 
few major international oil companies, with the 
resources to afford to wait patiently for their invest- 
ments to pay off eventually in an “orderly market,” 
they might be able to hold down world production of 
crude oil and to maintain prices and profit margins. But 
the strategy that was possible in the nineteen-thirties, 
when there was a similar surplus of crude oil, is not 
worth considering today. With a third of the lawyers 
in the United States Department of Justice already 
permanently employed in questioning the legality of 
the oil companies’ operations, any formal market- 
sharing arrangements, such as the notorious “As-Is ” 
agreements of the inter-war period, are skeletons in the 
cupboard which the industry only wishes it could bury ; 
informal arrangements are almost equally untouchable. 
Even if the American law allowed them, such arrange- 
ments would not work today: the structure of the 
industry has outgrown them, the interest of producers 
are too disparate to allow of much “community of 
interests,” and relations between the industry and the 
governments of the: producing countries have become 
vastly more complicated. 

In the United States, in Canada, in Venezuela and 
even in the Middle East, a new breed of oil company 
is making its mark—the international independent. 
These are not small concerns. Some of them, like 
Cities Service, Tidewater and Standard Oil (Indiana), 
have capital resources that put them on a par with 
many of the largest companies in Europe. Independents 
have recently invested large sums in Venezuela and the 
Middle East ; they are nibbling at the Saharan bait ; and 
they are committed, by the terms of their new con- 
cessions, to invest further large sums in exploration 
over a short period. But unlike the older groups whose 
markets they are invading, they cannot afford to wait 
for these heavy investments to pay off in the long run. 
They have found the oil, and both by temperament 
and from necessity, they must have a quick return in 
production and sales. 

When demand recovers in the Western Hemisphere 
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the problem of surplus capacity there may dis- 
appear. In ten years’ time, even after allowing for a 
sharp increase in domestic production, the United States 
is likely to have to import twice as much oil as it does 
today. But even this demand will not provide much 
relief outside the Western Hemisphere, and it is in 
the Middle East that the most embarrassing surplus 
of oil may arise. Apart from the present price 
advantages of Middle East crude oil, enhanced by the 
slump in the tanker market, there are two special 
reasons why the pressure to dispose of it has grown. 
The international independents invested large sums in 
the Kuwait Neutral Zone, and secured a share of the 
production of the consortium in Iran chiefly in order 
to supply cheap crude to the large new refineries they 
are erecting on the East Coast of the United States. 
For a time, at least, that outlet has been severely 
curtailed, and other outlets have to be sought urgently 
elsewhere. At the same time, the urge of Middle 
Eastern governments to have the best of all possible 
worlds is as strong as ever. They want higher royalties 
and higher transit dues, and they can be relied upon 
to exploit to the full the recent agreement between the 
Iranian government and the Italian oil company, AGIP, 
which they claim is more generous than the conven- 
tional fifty-fifty profit sharing agreements. They also 
want rapidly rising output, but no reduction in posted 
prices—at least in so far as price cuts would affect their 
share of the profits. 

Each producing country is jealous of rising sales by 
its neighbours. Iraq, ill placed for access to markets, 
is particularly concerned to secure new outlets by pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean or the Persian Gulf. In Iran, 
the government is anxious to market the oil from the 
new, but unassessed, field at Qum, outside the influence 
of, the international consortium, and is encouraging 
exploration by Italian and other companies elsewhere 
in Iran. In Saudi Arabia, the closed shop of the 
Arabian American Oil Company cannot last much 
longer, and the government is not averse to the entry 
of independents who, like itself, put a premium on 
quick returns. The little sheikhdom of Kuwait, already 
showered with enormous riches from the oilfields in 
the south, may perhaps be persuaded to continue to sit 
on the equally prolific oilfields already discovered in 
the north—but if similar discoveries were made in the 
nearby Neutral Zone they would be in the hands of the 
independents. There is no question that much more 
Middle East oil will be needed—the market for it is 
expected to double in less than ten years’ time. But its 
output could be doubled today, just as soon as the 
pipelines and tankers could be built to move it. 


wr the investor, whatever else happens, one thing is 
clear: the strongest oil companies over the next 
decade will be those that have the markets, rather than 
those producing crude oil. This marks the end of the 
tradition in the oil industry that the profits in oil are 
made in production, rather than in refining, transport 
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or marketing. The producer with an integrated refining 
and’ marketing organisation can be sure of reaping the 
profits of his production ; the independent producer 
may be left with his oil in the ground end his profits 
unrealised. Although profits in refining and marketing 
in a period of intensified competition for markets are 
unlikely to be large, substantial investment will be 
required in this sector, and profits there may rise 
relatively to profits in production. Producers will 
be squeezed from both directions: higher costs, as 
oil becomes more expensive to find and produce, 
and as governments continue to press for a larger 
share of the profits ; and lower realised prices as more 
oil competes for a limited market. The major inter- 
national marketing companies, indeed, may have to 
review their own programmes of investment in ex- 
ploration and production during a period in which 
crude oil may be on offer in abundance. But to the 
extent that they can insulate their sales of refined 
products from price competition, they will be able to 
reap the full benefit of cheap purchases of crude oil. 
For the producing countries of the Middle East the 
question is whether they could take the joint action 
that might benefit each of them individually. 
In the United States, production has been effectively 






Fission and 






From the emerging evidence about the Windscale 
accident, a picture of technical inadvertence is 
becoming clearer. 


that was Windscale’s No. 1 plutonium reactor 

and the engineers begin their long and patient 
salvage operation, the cause of the fire resolves itself 
into one simple, non-scientific question. Why was the 
reactor’s temperature ever allowed to rise in the first 
place above safety levels ? 

To this can be added a second no less pertinent 
query. If an error of judgment is in any way in 
question, is Sir William Penney, whose own staff was 
involved in the experiments that were being carried out 
in the reactor, the right person to head the only inquiry 
that is so far being made ? If accidents in coal mines 
or on the railways are suitable matters for independent 
inquiry, surely that must be overwhelmingly true of 
accidents for which the Atomic Energy Authority is 
accountable ; and no curtain of security ought to be 
lowered between the AEA’s responsibility and the 
public interest. It is proper to call on the specialised 
knowledge of Sir William and other experts of the 
AEA, for they alone will understand the complex 
phenomena that occurred after the reactor was allowed 
to become overheated. But it is a very different matter 


\ s the radio-active dust subsides around the wreck 
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controlled and prices maintained, but only because one 


state, Texas, has been prepared to cut back its own 


production to offset rising output in neighbouring states. 
No Arab government could afford to take so long a 
view. But it is just conceivable that the producing 
countries of the Middle East could agree to share the 
market for their oil and control production to 
maintain prices. While the American market is 
protected, total demand for Middle East oil could 
hardly be much increased by cutting prices ; the pro- 
ducing countries have little to gain by competing with 
each other for cut-price markets. But economics do 
not always triumph over political prejudices, and for 
the consumer in Europe, intensified price competition, 
in the short run at least, should bring unqualified 
benefits—provided it gets as far as the garages. How 
far the surplus producing capacity in the Middle East 
makes itself felt in lower prices in Europe depends on 
the success of the independent producers, refiners and 
marketers in penetrating the traditional preserves of the 
majors. The barriers to entry into large scale oil dis- 
tribution are formidable, but they are being pierced in 
places—in Italy and Switzerland, for example—and 
they may come under increasing pressure in future 
nearer home. 


Confusion 


to place sole responsibility for conducting the inquiry 
and sifting the evidence in their hands. 

From the evidence that is now emerging, the fire 
at Windscale begins to look like the kind of accident 
that might occur through the fallibility of technicians, 
rather than a scientific boomerang rebounding on 
froward scientists pressing experiments beyond 
the frontiers of knowledge. An obscure and complex 
scientific phenomenon is certainly involved, and in 
time the “ Wigner energy release ” (so called after the 
American scientist, Dr Wigner) may become as familiar 
as “‘ metal fatigue ” became through the Comet investi- 
gations. But the Wigner energy release could not of 
itself have caused the accident ; what it did was to add 
fuel to the fire. 


After a time, the graphite bricks used in the core 
of Windscale-type reactors absorb energy from the 
atomic fragments that fly through them at great speed 
on their way from fission to fission. The graphite’s 
function is indeed to rob them of a great part of their 
speed (to “ moderate” them) before they hit another 
uranium atom. The energy they lose stays in the 
graphite as a latent source of heat and when a lot of 
it has accumulated it makes the graphite brittle. This 
effect of “ Wigner growth” led the engineers to work 
out ways of restoring the graphite to normal by releas- 
ing its latent energy. The technique is basically 
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simple ; the temperature of the graphite is raised above 
the normal operating temperatures of the pile, and the 
graphite is reconstituted, much as the structure of metal 
is changed by annealing. Provision to counteract 
Wigner growth has been made in the new CEA plants. 


UCH a release of energy from the graphite in the form 
S of heat is normal practice—indeed very much a 
routine maintenance operation on reactors of this kind. 
It would not ordinarily rank as a potential fire hazard. 
Hence the fact that it had much the same uncontrollable 
effect as throwing petrol on a smouldering fire must 
arouse the strong presumption that the reactor was at 
the time being allowed to run at higher than normal 
temperatures. The combination of heat from the two 
sources, an over-hot reactor and latent energy released 
from the graphite, could produce the kind of fire that 
occurred. 

It is the duty of Sir William Penney’s committee of 
inquiry to find out whether such a dangerous com- 
bination was allowed to occur and, if so, why. The 
scientific phenomena need their expert probing. But 
if, as now seems quite possible, the affair was the result 
of inadequate handling of the reactor, the issue will 
become simple, even for the layman. He will demand 
to know why insufficient cooling air was being pumped 
through the damped-down reactor at the time to reduce 
its heat. It was allowed to reach dangerous and uncon- 
trollable levels. The issue is as simple as that. 

The accident has a general bearing on the country’s 

‘atomic power programme that no bromides suggesting 
that Windscale was an old plant shortly due to be 


IN THE MARKET 


Eyes on Wall Street 


NCREASINGLY it is becoming obvious that the seven per 
I cent Bank rate and the credit restrictions that went 
with it are restoring confidence in the gilt edged market, 
And increasingly it is becoming clear that the industrial side 
of the Stock Exchange must take its cue from Wall Street, 
The buying of gilt-edged stocks has broadened. It has 
spread to some of the banks and it has grown with other 
sections of the investing public too. The length of the 
stocks that investors are prepared to buy is also increasing. 
In consequence the set-back that occurred on Thursday and 
Friday of last week as the clouds over Syria darkened, was 
soon being dispelled. Each day in the first half of this week 
the gilt edged market has risen. By Wednesday the 
Financial Times index of Government stocks at 78.85 had 
almost regained its losses of Thursday and Friday last week. 

The Economist indicator of industrials at 180.8 on Wed- 
nesday shows a modest rise of 1.7 on the week—its first 
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pensioned off must be allowed to dispel. If the con- 


‘clusion is that atomic plants are not proof against 


occasional misuse—which would be far more consoling 
than to discover that they were inherently unreliable— 
the case for making such accidents subject to an 
independent inquiry would be stronger, not weaker. It 
is time, too, to give serious thought to the responsibility 
for public health precautions after such an accident. 
The Atomic Energy Authority has demonstrated during 
the last two weeks, as policemen went chasing down 
to Devon after radio-active cows, that it has neither 
the experience, the judgment, nor the political touch 
for handling this kind of emergency. It demands the 
experience and organisation—and the public responsi- 
bility—of a government department such as the 
Ministry of Health. Moreover, the arrangements for 
calling the Authority to account are by no means so 
satisfactory as they were when the AEA was answerable 
to the Lord President of the Council, the member of 
the government traditionally responsible for scientific 
matters. This serviceable arrangement ended when 
Lord Salisbury resigned from the Government, and 
the AEA has since been directly answerable only to 
the Prime Minister, who has neither the benefit of 
regular advice from the Lord President’s scientific staff, 
nor the time that the affairs of the Authority really 
require. It is no criticism whatever of Mr Macmillan, 
loaded, as he demonstrably is, with other affairs, to say 
that if a less pre-occupied member of the Government 
had been in charge, the Windscale accident might have 
been better handled. But the public will expect him 
to apply the administrative lessons that the episode has 
taught. 





rise since Bank rate. It owes that advance largely to the 
sharp recovery on Wednesday that coincided with the start 
of Wall Street’s dramatic rally. At that level home indus- 
trials are about 12 per cent below their prices immediately 
before the Bank rate change. Few experts really suppose 
that that is the end of the adjustment and renewed falls on 
Thursday seem to confirm their fears. But more than 
usually the London market depends on Wall Street, jusi 
because there is no intention and indeed no real possibility 
of relaxing credit stringency in this country to offset any 
pressure on the economy that might come from a fall in 
international markets. 

On the whole the industrial and oil share markets have 
behaved well. Dealers by now being short of stock, rallics 
are sharp. Throughout the period of Wall Street’s decline 
there has been surprisingly little resale on the London 
market of those British securities that Americans are known 
to hold. A most encouraging feature is the success of the 
issue of £3 million 6 per cent debenture stock in Monsanto 
Chemicals at 95. Over £7 million was put up for the issue. 
Applicants on the preferential forms received full allotment 
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up to £1,000 and about half their applications above that 
figure. Applicants on the ordinary forms received full 
allotment up to £200 and about 25 per cent thereover. . 
Dealings in the new stock started on Thursday at 1} pre- 
mium. That success for the first big issue made on terms 
that were fixed since the Bank rate change, may set a 
standard of what the other numerous intending borrowers 
of good status will offer for money. 


THE ECONOMY 


National Income Rising 


OTAL national output, according to the Central 
Statistical Office, was 5 per cent higher in value in 
the first half of this year than in the first half of 1956 ; 
allowing for rising costs and prices, 2 per cent higher in 
real terms. Since industrial output, which accounts for 
about half of the total, rose by only about three-quarters 
of one per cent between the two periods, this implies once 
again that “output” in other sections of the economy— 
agriculture, transport and communications, distribution, and 
the service trades—must have risen by roughly 3 per cent. 
Measurement of much of this non-industrial output is a 
very shaky business: but the CSO has not this time men- 
tioned the discrepancy between estimates based upon 
expenditure, which it mainly relies upon in this national 
income accounting, and those based upon indicators of 
production. 


CHANGES IN EXPENDITURE AND OUTPUT 





| Changes between | 














Jan.-June,| Jan.—june, 1956 | Est. ‘Real’ 
| and change 
| Jan.-June, 1957 
£ million | £ million % 
% 
Consumers’ expenditure...... 6,646 + 241 + 4 +2 
Public authorities’ current ex- 
penditure on goods and ser- 
eee ere ree 1,796 + 87 
Gross fixed capital formation at 
WON occ chtacuceiveccanees 1,631 + 121 + 8 +4 
Value of physical increase in 
stocks and work in progress 390 + 55 _ 
Exports of goods and services.. 2,317 + 124 + 6 + 1-2 
Total final expenditure, at mar- 
RO ONG oes caataceswecas 12,780 + 628 + 5 
met by :-— 
Gross domestic product....... 9,297 + 463 + 5 +2 
Imports of goods and services.. 2,221 + 108 + 5 
Net taxes on expenditure..... 1,262 + 57 + 5 
TU CHRO 6csi6 Shia Geaag es 12,780 + 628 +5 | 





Its estimates of changes in the main sectors of demand 
and supply offer a useful weather map of the economy in 
this quarterly form. These figures, summarised in the table, 
are not in the same form as the table of “ Changes in Real 
Demand and Supplies ” published annually in the Economic 
Survey, since they are at current prices and include net taxes 
on expenditure ; but the CSO does supply estimates of 
changes in some of the main sectors at constant prices. On 
the demand side, there have been increases of 2 per cent 
in consumption between the two half-years and of 4 per 
cent in fixed investment (with public investment up only 
3 per cent, but private investment, sustained more strongly 
than the Government’s critics expected, 6 per cent higher). 
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Exports rose between one and two per cent ; there was a 
small increase in stockbuilding, probably rather more than 
offsetting the slight “ real” decline in Government current 
expenditure. Imports of goods and services rose § per cent 
in value (but probably only about 1 per cent in real terms), 
and the gross domestic product by about two per cent, to 
match these changes in expenditure. 


How Incomes Were Spent 


HE total wage and salary bill increased by about £300 

million, or 6 per cent, between the first half of 1956 
and the first half of 1957 (this compares with an increase 
of 9 per cent between the calendar years 1955 and 19§6). 
These “ reasonably firm estimates,” which the CSO makes 
on the basis of PAYE returns and other data, are another 
new and extremely welcome addition to the Chancellor’s 
Bradshaw. Allowing for changes in national insurance and 
the pay of the Forces, plus some indications about self- 
employed income, rent, dividends and interest, the CSO 
holds that total personal “ disposable income ” (net, that is, 
of taxes and national insurance contributions) may have in- 
creased by 4 to 43 per cent between the two half-years. At 
current prices consumers’ expenditure was just on 4 per 
cent up: so there it may be that the level of personal savings 
continued to show some increase. 

The growth of spending on personal consumption had 
certainly been slowing down for some time. In 1955 and the 
first half of 1956 the annual rate of increase every quarter, 
taking the total value of purchases, was of the order of 
6 per cent to 7 per cent; since then it has been running 
steadily at only 3 per cent or 4 per cent. But prices have 
been rising throughout and if an allowance is made for 
extra spending on these higher prices the growth of personal 
consumption, measured by volume, falls from 4} per cent 
in 1954 to 3 per cent in 1955 and to half of one per cent 
in 1956. This year the volume of spending has risen 
slightly ; it rose by one per cent in the first quarter and by 
3 per cent in the second quarter. But the recovery of 
cigarette and tobacco sales after the increase in duty in 
last year’s budget and the sharp revival in sales of house- 
hold durables, particularly radio and electrical goods, after 
the easing of credit restrictions accounted for the great bulk 
of this increased spending. 

Does this mean that this year’s revival in the volume of 
personal spending will be short-lived ? -Apart from tobacco 
and household durables, the items of personal consumption 
on which significantly more has been spent so far this year 
are food (which rose quite considerably in the second 
quarter) drink and clothing. Retail trade returns for July 
and August show a smaller increase in expenditure on food 
and clothing than in previous months and a higher pro- 
portion of the extra spending went on higher prices. For 
retail sales as a whole, the Board of Trade estimates that 
higher prices accounted for most of the increase in trade 
in July and August ; in the first quarter of the present year 
less than half the increase in value of total sales was due 
to higher prices and in the second quarter only about a fifth. 
It is too early to tell whether these two months are the 
beginning of another slowing down in the increase in the 
volume of consumption. But tobacco and household 
durable sales have nearly recovered the ground they lost last 
year, the check in food and clothing sales seems to have 
continued during September, and some of the extra money 
consumers may have for spending will now be going on 
higher rates and rents 
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STERLING AND GOLD 


Germany Loses Gold 


He mark has been giving way against most European 
T currencies as the bull account has been gradually 
unwound ; notably it weakened against sterling ; the rate 
moved to Dm 11.79 but dropped back on Thursday to 
11.785. The general view in the market is that the “ leads 
and lags” in the mark are so great that it may be unneces- 
sary for other countries to buy many marks to pay for 
imports from Germany for the next six months, so that the 
mark should continue to weaken. During the week ended 
October 19th, the German foreign exchange reserve fell by 
the equivalent of just over £8 million, the first weekly 
decline for several months. 

Sterling meanwhile has continued to make good progress 
against most other currencies. At the end of last week the 
rate dipped below the dollar parity, mainly as a result of 
increased political tension in the Middle East. It recovered 
to $2.80} before again weakening on Thursday to $2.79}%. 
There has also been a good demand for transferable sterling 
which has risen against the dollar to $2.7830. The dis- 
count on forward sterling remains wider than the interest 
rate parity would justify and this suggests that some of the 
maturing bear accounts are being renewed. Others among 
these accounts are, however, being covered by outright pur- 
chases of sterling, in the course of which the Exchange 
Equalisation Account has again been accumulating substan- 
tial amounts of foreign currencies. The demand for sterling 
has been particularly keen from most of the Continental 
centres. 

The Exchange Equalisation Account will also have bene- 
fited to a modest extent by a renewal of Russian sales of 
gold. These have been made both in Continental centres 
and in London, last week and this, but so far the amounts 
have been small. The gold has been sold against transfer- 
able sterling, the strength in this type of sterling being in 
part due to the bullion operations. The free market price of 
gold, in terms of dollars, remained unaffected at $34.96-98 
per ounce. In the narrow Paris gold market the price of 
kilo bars rose to 540,000 francs on Tuesday only to fall 
back to $35,000 francs later. The gold in this market is 
sold against Bank of France notes, which are then often 
smuggled to Switzerland and sold in the Zurich market 
against Swiss francs with which dollars are bought, the 
dollars in turn being used to buy more gold. Therefore 
most of the recent rise in the French gold price has 
been neutralised by a fall in the rate for French banknotes 
in Zurich. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ® 


Mortgage Rates as Before 


EEP in their hearts, the men who run the building 
D societies know that they are concerned in a non-profit 
making business and are expected to hold the balance fairly 
between borrowing and lending members. That tradition 


of public service is important, but there are times when 
pharisaical adherence to it can make the building society 
movement look rather silly. Last Friday the members of 
the Building Societies Association decided to “make no 
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change. in its. recommendations relating to the rates of 
interest paid on investments or charged on mortgages.” 
The association, or at least that large majority of its members 
that observe its recommendations, hopes to avoid making 
any increase in interest rates, as if the rise from 5 per cent 
to 7 per cent Bank rate had not happened. It is prepared 
to acknowledge that “if a higher level of long term: rates 
should become established, building societies might be forced 
to consider an upward adjustment in their rates,” but at 
present, nothing need be done. The dissidents, however, 
headed by the Lambeth and the City of London societies 
are not large. The Provincial Building Society, which is big, 
is resigning from the Association for reasons that. have 
nothing to do with interest rates, but is concerned with a 
more stringent attitude that it is proposed to adopt towards 
those who offer commissions to people introducing money. 
First-class local authorities, whose credit is second to 
none, are paying 7} per cent for mortgage money in the 
City ; the owner of a suburban villa can try to arrange a 
mortgage at 6 per cent. That is one interpretation of hold- 
ing the balance fairly between borrower and lender. Is it the 
right one ? Is it really to the advantage of the borrower ? 
Even before Bank rate was raised the resources of the 
societies as a whole were insufficient to satisfy the demand 
for mortgages of sound quality. In the past.month, some 
of them have experienced an increase in withdrawals by 
investing members. Many have curtailed the amount which 
month by month they are willing to lend on mortgage. Is 
it really to be supposed that the inflow of money for invest- 
ment at 3} per cent net (equal to £6 Is. 9d. per cent to the 
taxpayer paying the standard rate) will remain unaffected 
by all that has happened to other interest rates ? Building 
society managers may point to the fact that the yield on 
savings certificates and on deposits in the savings banks 
remains unchanged ; they may also argue with good reason 
that they offer better security than the hire purchase houses 
which now pay up to 8} per cent on deposits. But should 
they shut their eyes to the fact that local authorities of the 
status of Luton and Paignton are offering 7 per cent for 
small sums by public advertisement ? Before very long, 
surely, the man who wants to buy a house will have to go 
without his mortgage, or pay more to a dissident society. 
Is it fair to would-be borrowers so drastically to limit—and 
perhaps presently suspend—new mortgage lending ? 


Problems of 7 per cent 


UILDING societies can be forgiven their reluctance to take 
B the initiative towards higher interest rates ; they natur- 
ally prefer, if need be, to be pushed into them and indeed 
to be seen to be pushed. But it is fair to note that a mort- 
gage rate in the region of 7 per cent would bring problems 
of its own. Of the money lent on mortgage only about 
half comes from new investment by shareholders and 
depositors, and most of the rest comes from the regular 
repayment of existing mortgages. The big five societies, all 
with assets over {100 million, lent on mortgage in their 
latest financial years £141.3 million and strengthened their 
liquid assets by £22.6 million. That lending (and reinforc:- 
ment of liquidity) was financed as to 53 per cent by net new 
investment, as to 45 per cent by repayment of existing mort- 
gages, and with about 2 per cent from the retention of 
surpluses. In most mortgage deeds the borrower has ac 
explicit option allowing him to meet any increase in the 
interest charge by lengthening the term of his mortgage 
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Lloyds Bank as Registrar 


THeE Baw K is available to act in 


approved cases as Registrar to 
Public Companies and Corporations, 
including County and other Councils. 
The appointment of the Bank as 


Registrar relieves a company or 


corporation of the need to maintain a 
specialised staff to deal with stock or 
share registration and the prepara- 
tion of interest or dividend warrants. 

Initial enquiries may be made at 
any branch of the Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Registrar's Department 25/27 Charles II Street, London, $.W.1 





INDUSTRIAL 
EMPIRE 


PENSION SCHEMES 


on @ 


WITH PROFITS 


basis 


CONSULT THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 


The World's fastest growing 
industrial location invites 
you to participate and profit 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Comuadlg Haflic Coad ncliiiltiah Kwa 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: AGENT GENERAL, BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, 
1-3 REGENT ST., LONDON $.W.1, ENGLAND 


London Offices 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, 


Head Office 
9 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 
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Use REMINGTON 


‘Know-how’ to solve your 8° 


JEREZ DE LA PRONTER, 
°s 


aS: 
ots Pa ‘n 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


—_ problems . DRY SACK g 


SHERRY 


Ho 
Use. 
§: 35 seeruing LANE EC? 


For over so years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— 
has been a popular favourite 
: throughout the world. 

FOREMOST is adaptable = REMTIMATIC brings Available also, of course, 

to every accounting operation; § mechanised principles to any in half flasks, 

fully electrified, it performs — manual accounting operation—- 

its computations automatically. simply and inexpensively. 


Is your Accounts Department fully up-to-date ? Why not take 
advantage of the Remington ‘know-how’ ? This ‘know-how’ is 
unique, in that it enables British businessmen to profit from 
world thinking and experience. For Remington Rand, London, 
is the clearing house of the [atest ideas in business systems and 


Shippers of the famous 
perience in 41 countries, developed and adapted to British needs. ‘WALNUT BROWN CARLITO and 
This is why Remington Rand alone can offer so wide a choice of ‘CANASTA CREAM  Sherries 
the most advanced Accounting Machines, each the result of 
world research and testing. One of them is certain to be made- 


techniques, collated from plants and laboratories and field ex- 


to-measure for your business. To find out which it is, send for 
the Man from Remington Rand. He will survey your account- 
ing problems and suggest the 
practical solution — without 


— | ., SAN FRANCISCO to NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


Also available are FRONT FEED 
TYPEWRITERS, where the ac- 
counting needs do not warrant 
an accounting machine, and 
STERLING ADDERS to suit every 
adding/listing application. 


Mariposa - Monterey 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 

gives printed proof of 

accuracy of any operation 

involving addition, subtraction, 
Send for § multiplication or division. 


the Man from 


POST THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER DETAIL 


Aboard a Matson liner your every whim is studied in 
first-class, air-conditioned surroundings. Every cabin 
has private shower and toilet. Calling at Los Angeles 
and the island of Tahiti southbound, or the Fijian, 
Samoan and Hawaiian islands northbound, you will 
PposiTion arrive refreshed by days of sun-bathed relaxation. Consult sour Travel Agent 
A Matson liner sails approximately every three weeks” Afatson Lines, Kares 


ie a : ayable in Sterling. Yo 
ADDRESS from San Francisco and Sydney. = Teese yo teed 


wul now enable you to plan 


f*. for this route. 
Remington Rand Limited - Business Equipment Centre | Vats0n. tHegt~ THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


1-19 New Oxford Street - London WCxr - Tel: CHA 8888 


I am interested in Remington Rand accounting 
and should like further details. 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932-3 





Sa 
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instead of increasing his monthly payments. Experience 
shows that nearly always he exercises his option to lengthen 
the period of repayment. When that happens, his fixed 
monthly payment contains more intérest and less capital 
repayment. So a rise in the mortgage rate, say to 7 per 
cent, would bite deeply into the flow’of funds available for 
lending. Here is an actual example : 


Mortgage executed in May, 1952, at 4 per cent for 25 years : 


£ 

GN ONIN | Seca ict iedesccantigugelesaeiaws 1,700 
NUON, Ri tetas ence ieeiva erence Todeand ites CaAks 1,536 
Annual interest plus repayment (calculated on the 

Original 4 per cent) ............ Segwadcaweunatewereeeseeul 108 
Annual interest at 7 per CEMt ..............ccccecececees 107 
Repayment per annum if option to lengthen is 

MEAN Bobcares Pods erccaecss bd sudckeusiaeeseysbatensunevine 1 


This is not an exceptionally long mortgage and it was made at 
the prevailing rate of 1952, but it would become virtually a loan 
Mm perpetuity if the option to lengthen was exercised. 


The societies are thinking hard about the problem. It is 
likely that the result of their thinking will be that some of 
them will abandon the automatic right to lengthen the period 
instead of increasing the payment. The Co-operative Per- 
manent has already done so ; 35-year mortgages gave that 
society no room for such an option. But old contracts can- 
not be varied and for the next twenty years and more there 
will still exist many mortgage deeds of the present type. 
That impediment alone will not prevent the societies being 
forced into paying and charging higher interest rates. It 
may indeed mean that when the rise comes it will have to 
be unexpectedly steep—so steep as to bring more new 
money in than the societies will miss through the scaling 
down of regular repayments. The question is whether 7 
per cent charged on mortgages and 4 per cent net paid for 
shares will be enough. 


FUEL IMPORTS 


Big Words, Tiny Coal 


EW rhetorical devices could be more empty than the 
F one some painstaking researcher in the Ministry of 
Power dreamed up for Lord Mills some weeks ago, and 
managed to dust off and foist on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this week when Mr Thorneycroft had to find 
something to say about coal—that “ the export effort of an 
important industrial group was negatived by our growing 
coal deficit.” Lord Mills had talked about the dollars 
earned by motor cars “ going up in smoke” to pay for 
imports of large coal; the Chancellor found a different 
£34 million worth to bemoan—scientific instruments, 
photographic and optical goods, watches and clocks. Coal 
imports, by “ negativing ” these exports, were “ eroding our 
surplus.” 

The fact that this rhetoric was blown off in a reasonable 
cause—making less use of large coal, and better use of smalls 
—does not excuse economic illiteracy. Exports are not an 
end in themselves ; they are the price paid overseas to 
finance that considerable part of Britain’s standard of living 
that depends on imports of every kind. That standard of 
living, by world standards, is luxurious. Some of Britain’s 
imports are conspicuous parts of this high consumption, 
such as convenient-sized coal and tobacco (is the Chan- 
cellor really sniffing for the smoke that rises from dollars ?) ; 
but all imports, be they as workaday and remote from the 
home as iron ore, support the high standard at which 
British consumers are able to make their choice. 

Many of them still choose what is officially called “ large 
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coal,” which means anything that will not pass through a 
two-inch mesh. Since a growing proportion of what the 
Coal Board produces is likely to be “small coal” (alias 
large dust), some of the coal that housewives prefer has to 
be imported, partly from America. The official solution 
is to urge housewives to burn the NCB’s slack in “ suitable 
modern appliances.” Some may well be suitable, though 
few were designed for it ; but this is exceptionally filthy 
stuff, and if the housewife is induced to change, she is more 
likely to turn towards clean ways of using it, such as elec- 
tricity. It is the Government itself that has so far refused 
to put up the price of large coal to what this costs to buy, 
ship and get to consumers. Moreover, it has pressed for- 
ward other and more expensive ways of operating the 
only modern appliances that are really suitable for using 
these tiny coals efficiently—namely power stations that pul- 
verise them to an even finer powder than the NCB can 
manage. The smoke from those dollars is in the Govern- 
ment’s eye, not the housewife’s. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Bill Rate Stays Up 


GAINST most expectations at the time of the big jump 

of 24 per cent immediately after the Bank rate increase, 
the Treasury bill rate has been maintained at the four 
subsequent tenders at its high level of £6 12s. per cent. 
This has naturally had its influence on other short term 
rates, though there is already some easing in the mortgage 
market where 2 to 3 year mortgages have dropped from 
about 73 per cent. The discount houses naturally welcome 
the maintenance of the bill rate: it has enabled them to make 
good some of the heavy losses on their portfolios that they 
sustained as a result of the Bank rate increase. The average 
rate on their money is unlikely to have been much above 
53 per cent—allowing a good running profit on new bills, 
but still involving a loss on bills bought before the Bank 
rate increase. 

The discount houses have been encouraged in their action 
by the Bank of England, which also has no wish to see rates 
fall, because that might be interpreted as an easing of 
monetary policy. The Bank has thus made a silent depar- 
ture from its dubious doctrine, enunciated and practised 
less than a year ago, of “ following the market ”; the market 
follows the Bank. At times, when credit supplies have been 
swollen by the substantial inflows of exchange, the flexible 
rates in the money market have fallen away—though at the 
beginning of this week stringency returned, with some bor- 
rowing from the Bank at 7 per cent. The Bank has never 
left its intentions in doubt—though that does not mean that 
the market will not wish to restore a little flexibility to the 
rate. Another prop to the bill rate on Friday last was pro- 
vided by the new danger in the Middle East. One new 
factor in the stringency in the money market is that the 
Government broker is again a substantial net seller of 
stock. That offsets the shortage of sterling that the Bank 
has been experiencing when it takes in gold, and this helps 
the Bank to keep its credit reins on the money market and 
the banking system as a whole taut. 

The discount houses have suffered some—but as yet not 
much—encroachment on their bill portfolios from outside 
competition. This may seem surprising in view of the fact 
that the bill rate is higher by a good margin than the gross 
redemption yield on any short bond—or indeed on any 
stock in the gilt edged list. The explanation lies largely in 
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the tax factor. For investors paying tax on interest but not 
on capital appreciation; that is for all others than profes- 
sional dealers in securities, the net yield on all bonds but 
one high coupon issue is better than the net yield on 
Treasury bills—the return from which, although technically 
a redemption profit, is treated for tax purposes as interest. 
For surtax payers the differential in favour of bonds is 
naturally still greater. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Britain Falls Behind 


HE latest shipbuilding returns continue to present 

Britain as a poor second in world shipbuilding output 
(a position it never occupied in time of peace until the 
last year or so); they show, moreover, that the German 
shipbuilding industry is so close behind that within a few 
months Britain may move further down to third place. 
What is being revealed, slowly but inexorably, as the ship- 
building race progresses, is that Britain is a one-pace horse, 
capable of staying a distance of about 14 million tons gross 
in practically every state of going, but that two bright new 
challengers, Japan and Germany, are showing exceptional 
powers of acceleration, particularly in the last furlong or 
so of a long race. 

In the twelve months ended on September 3oth last, 
British shipyards completed about 1.45 million tons gross of 
merchant shipping (about 19 per cent of the world total)— 
approximately the same level of production which has been 
achieved over many recent years, and by no means a record. 
Japan, on the other hand, completed 2.2 million tons in 
the same period {28.6 per cent of the world total), while 
the German shipyards achieved their record total of 1.2 
million tons (15.8 per cent of the world total). The pace 
is quickening, as the figures for the last quarter show. In 
the last three months Japan completed 628,462 tons gross, 
Germany 366,184 tons and Britain only 285,055 tons. 
Viewed as a proportion of the world total of tonnage com- 
pleted in the last quarter, Japan accounted for 31.4 per 
cent, Germany for 18.3 per cent and Britain 14.2 per cent. 
British builders are hopeful about a good fourth quarter for 
completions: they will need it to keep abreast. 

Current performance in British shipbuilding was affected 
by the national strike in the spring, although in fact this 
national strike did not affect production nearly so much as 
persistent and sporadic local strikes, stoppages and overtime 
bans over the last two years or more. Nor was even this 
dispute quite such a handicap as the restrictions on pro- 
duction imposed by outdated demarcation systems. De- 
liveries of steel which have been erratic in recent years have 
improved. Improved production techniques have been slow 
to come into effect, partly because of the reluctance of the 
trade unions to accept them, partly through the diffidence 
of managements in putting them through, and partly owing 
to the physical difficulties of introducing them without inter- 
fering with normal output. 

Britain’s order book, admittedly, has been less affected 
by cancellation owing to the depressed state of the tramp 
and tanker freight markets than those of her major com- 
petitors. Such cancellations, or rather refusals to take up 
options on berths, as have occurred in Britain have mainly 
concerned dry-cargo ships ; this, the Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence has suggested, may be due more to financial stringency 
than any other reason. Abroad, most cancellations have 
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been of tanker tonnage. It may be, however, that tanker 
tonnage will prove to have been over-ordered in Britain as 
well, and that in the event the dry-cargo orders will prove 
to be the more reliable. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


Cars Selling Well 


HE car industry has been making a strong recovery 
T in the last few months. Exports this year are likely 
to be the best the industry has yet achieved—more than 
the 390,000 units shipped in 1955—and since petrol came 
off ration home sales have been running close to the record 
levels of that year as well. Total car output in September, 
released towards the end of the Motor Show, was 96,762, 
giving a daily rate of 3,870 cars for this five-week month. 
This figure has been exceeded only once before, in July, 
when the daily rate reached 3,974 cars. 

But the industry has still some way to go before it catches 
Western Germany, which stepped up as the world’s second 
largest car producer at the beginning of 1956. Germany’s 
total last month was 94,000 cars—this for the calendar 
month, giving a daily rate of production a little short of 
4,480 cars. On a daily basis, British output did exceed 
Western Germany’s in July, though a strict comparison 
is spoilt by the incidence of holidays. For 1956 as a whole 
German output will probably just exceed the million 
mark, against 800,000 to 825,000 here. West German 
manufacturers, however, are producing near capacity, which 
might be currently estimated at about 1.1 million to 1.2 
million cars a year. Total capacity of British manu- 
facturers at present might be put at 1} million units a year ; 
they have ample margin to spare, and even at the recent 
peak outputs of July and September about a fifth of their 
potential was not being used. British production is also 
returning to a more seasonal pattern (most German manu- 
facturers are still able to confine these seasonal fluctuations 
in demand to their order books) ; and the production of 
cars for the home market is likely to fall sharply during the 
coming winter months. On this point, incidentally, the 
industry hopes that the Government will be induced to 
postpone any thought of backing up high interest rates with 
tighter hire purchase regulations on home sales of cars at 
least until the spring selling season next year. 

On commercial vehicles production has also been pick- 
ing up. During the third quarter the output of lorries and 
vans was a fifth better than a year ago, giving a cumulative 
total for the nine months of 198,260 vehicles, against 
227,070 for the same months of 1956, and 240,320 in 1955. 
But this summer’s recovery has been confined to the home 
market ; except in August, when the industry happened 
to ship more commercial vehicles than last year, exports 
have been running below those of 1956. 


ROAD PROGRAMME 


Spending up by Half 


R WATKINSON’S statement on Monday about the pro- 
gress of the roads programme did-not fill all the gaps 
in public knowledge of what is actually being spent on the 
roads at the present time, though it can probably be taken 
as another sign that the programme will escape the current 
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When you build with CFL, you 
are certain to be in production 
much sooner! And, not only do CFL 
build faster—they also show substan- 

tial savings over every other method of 
construction! CFL pre-cast concrete indus- 
trial buildings are speeding factory expansion 
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you further information by return post. 
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The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear 
are two of the many hundreds of jobs that over 
80 industries are doing more efficiently with the help 
of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson are the people to ask. 
We can give you an exceptionally well informed 
opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 
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freeze on public investment virtually unscathed. He 
revealed that total spending by his department on new 
road construction and major improvements in the year to 
last March was {£16 million ; this year he expects it to 
reach £26 million. This is the first time that an official 
estimate of current spending has been made public. But 
his figures excluded Exchequer contributions to Scottish 


SPENDING ON THE ROADS 
NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAJOR IMPROVEMENT 


(£ mn.) 








Government | Local | Total 
auth. | 
Auth. | Voted Spent Spent Spent 

Ce | 3 5 4 4 7 
HBOED oicccceccs | 19} 5 33 43 8} 
HBG ii cciccees | 293 8} 6} 6} 13 
ET icansneaes 393 15} 17-18* 8* 25-26* 
pete | 683 | 26} 28-29* | 9-10* | 37-39" 

| 
FUIGE occccccccs '} | 50* 
SEE <ouancueua | ) possibly 
I picclinciiad + 280 | we oe | bY 65-75 
SPO ce ctiwadcus 1) a year* 





* Estimates. 


roads—now administered by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland—and payments by local authorities from rates 
and loans. These two items can still only be guessed at: 
the Scottish figures may have been about {£1-£2 million last 
year and £2 million or so this year, and local authority 
payments probably reached £8 million last year and perhaps 
£9-£10 million this year. Thus total road investment has 
probably risen from £25-£26 million last year to £37- 
£39 million this, an increase of about 50 per cent. 


WOOL 


Steady Auctions in London 


T sometimes happens that when the woollen industry in 

Bradford and in Europe is nervous, and spinners and 
top makers are trying to carry the minimum stock, the wool 
auctions in Coleman Street develop a premium over the 
primary markets in Australia and New Zealand. Wool 
bought in London can be delivered in Bradford in about 
three days and thus fill a gap that the consumer has deliber- 
ately left in his stock. He pays a little extra for the 
privilege of running short. That has not happened yet in 
the current (October) series of London sales, where 48,000 
bales, including about 20,000 bales of Australian wool are 
being sold. But prices so far are fully up to parity with 
Australia and New Zealand and that is judged reasonably 
encouraging. The Bradford trade is not really down to 
minimum stocks and ready to pay a premium for spot sup- 
plies ; it is merely in the process of getting there, and with 
Bradford running stocks down a spot discount in London 
might have occurred. 

Naturally prices had to be lower than in the London 
September auctions. On the opening day it was estimated 
that Australian merinos were about Io per cent down, 
Australian comebacks and crossbreds 75 per cent to Io per 
cent down, and New Zealand greasy crossbreds § per cent 
to 73 per cent down. They would doubtless have been 


lower still but for the unexpected spurt of buying that the 
That burst of 


Yorkshire trade experienced last week. 
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buying has not raised the quoted price of 64s. “ B” tops 
above 124d. per Ib, but it has stopped the concessions that 
weaker firms were giving below the quoted price. It also 
coincided with a sudden jump in the rather narrow London 
market in wool top futures. The merino contract for 
December delivery rose by 6id. on to 123d. on Friday 
of last week. But wool is now an uncertain market and few 
experts trust last week’s spurt far. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Where Trade is Growing 


s the provisional figures of British Trade showed last 
week, both imports and exports were 3} per cent higher 

in volume in the first nine months of this year than in the 
same months of last year. So trade was still expanding 
though the rate of growth was slowing down and though 
world trade in the first half year at least was growing faster 
than Britain’s trade. With the publication this week of the 
full trade accounts it is possible to see more of how these 
changes have come about. The result must be judged satis- 
factory for the early part of this year was bedevilled by the 
closing of the Suez Canal while the first three quarters of 
1956 were free from that trouble. In particular, there will 
be satisfaction that the terms of trade—the ratio of the 
prices of Britain’s imports to the prices of the goods 
exported—has again improved, the Board of Trade’s index 
coming down from ro1 in January to 93 in September. That 


VOLUME OF TRADE 





| First | Firse | » 4 
nine nine | change 
; Unit months months 1957 on 
| | 1956 1957, | =—1956 
IMPORTS : 
Weta iwadeveduees 000 tons 3,692-6 3,314°5 —10-2 
PUN aiectagveccuseda | "000 tons 642-1 7it-1 +10-7 
Sugar—unrefined ..... 000 tons | 1,726°5 2,072-8 +20:1 
RaW COEGGM «oc ccccscs 000 tons 249-7 293-2 +17-4 
WOW WEEE sc cccccccees mn. Ib. 529-7 | 530-3 + I: 
WENN Ncdcadencavece 000 tons 264°5 238-3 — 9-9 
TOE 6 oi cctscanes "000 stds.| 914-4 1,042-6 +14-0 
WRG a Sc cccccenee 000 tons | 1,617-8 1,591 -7 — 1-6 
Crude petroleum ..... | mn. galls. | 5,832-0 5,392-9 — 7:5 
EXPORTS : | 
Coal, including bunkers | 000 tons | 7,550°9 | 6,355-9 —15-8 
Woven piece goods— 
COINS dcccetedicstas mn. sq. yds. 348-5 | 346-7 — 0:5 
Woven piece goods— | 
WINE 8 ki04 cucaecvas mn. sq. yds. 81-5 83-6 | + 2°6 
Passenger cars and at 
Gis cd sncadnaes number 261,889 | 311,745 | +19-0 
Commercial vehicles and | - 
PPP eee eerer | mumber | 100,467 89,714 | —10-7 
Agricultural tractors .. | number 71,196 82,546 +15-9 





has been achieved by a fall in import prices and a rise in 
export prices. But it could in the end prove a doubtful 
blessing. Sometimes when the terms of trade improve, 
Britain is really being outpriced in competition. 

All the main categories of imports have risen in volume 
except fuels, both coal and petroleum imports being lower 
this year. More meat (largely from Australia and Argentina), 
sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, wines and spirits and tobacco have 
been bought from abroad, but less butter, cheese and eggs 
and less Canadian grains. Among industrial commodities 
which have been imported in greater quantity are steelmaking 
materials, copper, tin ore, newsprint, American cotton, and 
timber from Soviet Russia, Finland and Sweden. On the 
other hand the improvement in home steel supplies has led 
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ts a big fall in steel imports, less aluminium has been bought 
and, with the decline in re-export trade to Russia, less 
rubber. But while imports of both food and industrial 
materials have increased in quantity by about 3 per cent, the 
main rise has, as in recent years, been in finished manufac- 
tures and in particular in ships, aircraft and motor scooters. 

On the export side, enginéering products which had pre- 
viously been falling back, resumed their place in the third 
quarter among the leaders in expanding exports. Even the 
depressed trade in commercial vehicles improved, while so 
far this year nearly one-fifth more British cars and chassis 
have been sold abroad, a further decline in the Australian 
market being more than offset by the striking improvement 
in sales to America and to a lesser extent in those to South 
Africa, Canada and some Western European markets. Out- 
side the engineering field, exports of iron and steel have 
risen in volume by more than one-tenth and the increased 
sales were widely spread throughout the world. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Belgium Exchange Restrictions 


ERMANY at the end of last week took the final step 
G towards making the D-mark convertible for residents 
as well as non-residents. And by way of contrast the 
Belgian franc ceased to be a wholly convertible currency 
for Belgian residents. As from the beginning of this week 
the export of capital from West Germany was freed from 
control and German residents became free to buy foreign 
securities without restriction and without having to deposit 
them with German banks. Previously purchases of foreign 
securities by a German resident had to be made through an 
authorised German bank ; no notification to any authority 
is now required. 

On the same day as the mark shed the last shackle of 
control the Belgian franc ceased to be fully convertible for 
Belgian residents. The main effect of the new restrictions 
has been to end the system by which Belgian exporters to 
EPU countries retained complete control of the resulting 
currency. The proceeds of such exports will still be avail- 
able to settle approved payments in the reverse direction 
but the exporter will be accountable for them and any 
unutilised balance will have to be remitted to the Exchange 
Institute. Increased restrictions have also been introduced 
ir the allotment of foreign currency for foreign travel. The 
official announcement of these new measures emphasises the 
deterioration in Belgium’s EPU credit balance which at 
$135 million is now less than a third of what it was in 19§2. 
At the same time Belgium is taking important steps towards 
the establishment of a money market which seems to imply 
that future government borrowing may be on bills rather 
than by direct overdraft from the banking system. 


TIN 


Buffer Stock in Action 


HE International Tin Council was still in session in 
London as this issue of The Economist went to press. 
Its meeting is certainly significant, for it is the first since 
tin dropped to the level of £730 a ton,‘at which the 
buffer stock is pledged to defend the price by buying tin 
so long as it has cash. To the members of the Council 
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some measure of the volume of the stress that the buffer 
stock has absorbed in holding tin while other metals have 
been falling must now be available. To the public that full 
stress will not be revealed because the buffer stock’s rules 
empower it to disclose its holdings only three months in 
arrear. The market would however be surprised if the stress 
had yet reached the size when a revision of policy became 
imperative. 

Cash tin in London broke through the price of £780 a 
ton decisively at the beginning of April this year. At that 
level the manager of the buffer stock, armed with sufficient 
cash to buy between 12,500-13,000 tons of tin at recent 
price levels, is allowed to buy if he thinks fit. The impression 
in the market is that he did through April, May, June and 
July cautiously buy some forward tin. The communique 
due from the Tin Council may show the first of these pur- 
chases. At the end of the first week of October tin, despite 
the buffer’s support, fell to about £730 a ton, the level at 
which he must buy if he has cash. That he has recently 
been buying there is no doubt. With cash tin standing 
within a pound or so 
of £730, brokers all 
round the ring bid for | 78° 
it at £730. Not all 
of them at the same 
time will be operating 
for the buffer stock, 
but the guess is that 
the buffer _ stock, 
which spreads its 
business right 
through the members’ 
London market, and 
insists that all its 
business is traded on 
the floor of the Metal Exchange, has been taking 
20 to 30 tons a day over the last three weeks. At the same 
time, the buffer stock, preserving its ammunition for its main 
task of holding the cash price from falling below £730, has 
allowed the forward metal to run to a substantial discount 
as the chart shows. On Tuesday of this week forward tia 
dropped to just over £723 a ton. 

At that price it looked as though there was certainly a 
profit in buying forward metal and delivering it in three 
months’ time as cash metal to the buffer stock at £730—if 
the operator could feel certain that in three months’ time 
the buffer stock would still be there with an unchanged 
policy. That, on the whole, is the market’s view. Highest 
guesses—and they can be no more than guesses—of the 
buffer stock’s total purchases are only a few hundred tons 
over 4,000 tons, which at the worst might mean that the 
buffer has committed about a third of its available cash. 
The real test of tin restriction will come when the buffer 
stock manager finds himself within measurable distance of 
having accumulated 10,000 tons. For then it is up to the 
Council to recommend restriction. 


£perton 


\~ TIN PRICES 


SHARE INTRODUCTIONS 


New Instructions to Stockbrokers 


HE Stock Exchange Council has issued a new interpre- 
- tation of its existing rules on share introductions. 
It says in effect that a broker responsible for an introduction 
—as distinct from a plactng—may not, in advance of the 
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Every Scientist applauds the magnificent achievement 
of the Russians in launching their Sputnik, the first 
space satellite. 

Keeping watch on the satellite is the giant Radio Tele- 
scope at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, and in the Brush Group 
we are proud to have provided not only the motive 
power for this telescope, but also the electronic equip- 
ment to convey signals to the motors which move the 
bowl of the telescope in the required direction. 

Mr. H.C. Husband, the Consulting Engineer responsible 
for the radio telescope is also proud of our achievement. 
He says “‘. . . the excellent equipment which you have 
provided will do everything for which it was intended 
in a most efficient manner.” 

This huge telescope, with its 250’ bowl, will immensely 
increase our knowledge of the universe, telling us of 
‘dark’ stars which ordinary telescopes never see and 
penetrating the clouds which hamper the astronomer. 
Welcome, Sputnik!* We’re proud to be watching youl 


~ Brush Group =~ 


DUKE STREET, 8T. JAMES’S LONDON, S.W.1 


WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD + FULLER ELECTRIC 


LTD+ MIRRLEES BICKERTON & DAY LTD + J. & H. MCLAREN LTD 


THE NATIONAL GAS & OIL ENGINE CO. LTD PETTERS LTD 





GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD .- 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 


“‘What’s misapplied genius, 
Miss Kirby?” 


“ee Why ? » 
“Well, Mr. Thorne says that’s what I’ve got.” 
“* What made him say that ?” 


“J sang a song on his Stenorette while he was out.” 


“TI think Mr. Thorne was right. Anyway, how 
did you know how to work it?” 
“Oh, that’s easy. I just read the instructions, 


after all you can work it and you're a girl.” 


Actually everybody finds the Stenorette Dictating 
Machine easy to use —and efficient and economical 
into the bargain. 

A Stenorette will record 25 minutes continuous 
dictation if you wish, providing clear accurate 
transcription that can be played back to suit the 
individual typist. It has automatic erasure, back 
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spacing and place finding facilities, and costs 
virtually nothing to run since a single tape may 
be used many thousand times. 

Initial outlay is low, too. For the simple reason 
that Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of tape recorders in the world in one of 
the world’s most up-to-date factories. 


ec 


Average cost §2 GNS (including the basic accessories) 


DICTATING 


MACHINE 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/44 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 


e (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


GS46a 
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grant of quotation, arrange to do bargains in that share and 
that the duty of the broker is to obtain the best price possible 
for his client, the vendor. The practice of letting the 
jobbers who are to deal in the new share have a block at 
an agreed price with which to get the market started, and 
the queue of brokers that has sometimes besieged the 
jobbers on the first day of dealing in the hope of getting 
a hundred or two at the ground floor price, are severely 
discouraged. The council takes “ the gravest exception to 
the method sometimes adopted of selling small parcels of 
shares at rising prices.” 

Under the new regime jobbers wishing to deal in a 
share that is being introduced will have first to let a demand 
develop and then approach the introducing broker with a 
bid which his client may or may not accept. The start of 
dealings will be slow off the mark and the number of shares 
changing hands may be small. The uses of the introduc- 
tion as a means of selling a privately owned company to 
the public will thus be limited, and that is not regretted. 
The ideal raw material for an introduction is a share already 
quoted in, say Birmingham, in which, because of growing 
public interest, a London quotation is desired. For the 
marketing of a block of shares in a private company whose 
owners have to cover death duties, a placing will usually 
be found preferable to an introduction. In a placing the 
block of shares to be sold is taken outright by the placing 
broker and his placing list at an agreed (and disclosed) 
price. The jobbers normally come in at that ground floor 
price stipulating for enough stock to get the market started. 


CHURCH PORTFOLIO 


The Equity Foundation 


NVESTING for income is the plain object of policy for 
I the Church Commissioners for England. Following the 
parable of the wise and unwise servants, the managers of 
the Church’s portfolio have tried, with some success, to 
raise the yield upon it. They have done so by selling gilt- 
edged securities (since most of these stocks are long dated 
or irredeemable, often at the cost of heavy capital losses) 


THE CHURCH’S PORTFOLIO 


(£0C0’s) 
At March 31, 
1955 1956 1957 
Total of securities : 
Dee WHS oi. kik dcdsscce 145,197 133,144 124,254 
Market value. ....cccceee 152,800 126,092 124,794 
Average yield *%......0. £4 9s. 6d. £4 17s. 7d. £5 Is. 44. 
Of which : 
British Government stock : 
Ge VON ok cccccccce 74,712 46,834 35,842 
Market value.......... n.s. 32,893 22,137 
Average yield *% ...... £3 10s. 9d. £3 4s. Ild. £2 16s. 10d. 
Percentage of portfolio* . 5t-S% 35-2% 28 -8% 
Industrial Ordinary stock : 
th, Ee 40,595 49,506 53,845 
Market value@......ss n.s. 62,464 72,962 
Average yield *% ...... £6 8s. Sd. £6 ISs. 6d. £6 Iés. 5d. 
Percentage of portfolio* . 28 -0% 34 *2% 43-3% 
Income : 
Security income......... 6,508 6,836 6,630 
Net rental income....... 2,595 2,904 3,296 
Investment mortgage in- 
GENS. Fe tlke laneauaes 569 555 934 
COGN GHIUNES 6 ccc ciccece 10,529 11,227 11,765 


* At book value 


and by buying equities. Since 1951, Government stocks 
have been brought down from £65 million to about £36 
million and industrial equities have been built up from 
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£11 million to £54 million. In the year to March 31, 1957, 
about £15 million of gilt edged stocks was sold and about 
£4 million of equities added to the portfolio. 

The Church Commissioners’ switching has had a signifi- 
cant influence on the stock market. That policy has not been 
put into reverse, but a definite brake has been applied to it 
The Church Commissioners are no longer buying equities 
freely. One of the policy directives now reads: “ not to sell 
gilt-edged stocks on a large scale for the purpose of reinvest- 
ment while prices of the former are at their present level.” 

They are also big owners of urban property in London and 
agricultural property throughout the country. Here, too, 
the object is to raise the yield. The Commissioners have 
sold some properties, notably residential property with fixed 
ground rents ; they have retained the bigger residential 
estates ; and they have bought office, shop and factory pro- 
perties. They have invested in mortgages on first-class 
properties and, in some cases, they have bought freeholds 
at up-to-date values and back leased them at current rentals. 
But, as far as possible, the Commissioners are trying to 
inject an equity element into their rents by keeping leases 
short. They are currently committed to the purchase of 
further properties and of new mortgage investments. But 
once these are completed, the Commissioners seem again 
intent on marking time. They are refusing to make any fresh 
commitments: the policy seems to be to re-invest money 
in the properties already held through improvement and 
development. With agricultural property they can charge 
an economic rent on such improvements and with resi- 
dential property they obviously benefit from the new Rent 
Act. The yield on the Commissioners’ investments in real 
estate is low, but it is improving. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Pensions for the Self-Employed 


OT until the closing months of last year did the insur- 
N ance companies really start to issue Millard Tucker 
type policies for the self-employed permitted under the 
Finance Act of 1956. In the year they sold 22,000 such 
policies for yearly premiums of £3} million, assuring 
deferred annuities of £735 million a year. Against the Chan- 
cellor’s estimate that the potential cost to the Exchequer 
in tax reliefs might lie between £30 and £50 million the 
opening performance looks insignificant. 

For this slow start in the new type of assurance business 
there are, however, special reasons and it would be wrong 
to conclude that pensions for the self-employed have found 


EMPLOYEES’ ASSURED BENEFITS 
1952 1953 1954) 19551956 


£mn £L£mn £Emn Emn £ mn. 
Lump sum on death....... 949 1,101 1,269 1,537 1,815 


Annual pensions :— 


PN ci cdiccdaunaaeeds 229 264 295 344 403 
GCOIIGEE s cccescacaceeses 4-7 5-6 6°5 7-8 9-2 
Premiums received ........ 85-9 96-1 109-3 127-9 141-0 


Estimated number of employees thous. thous. thous. thous. thous. 
GER wdtdandccacueans 1,957 2,067 2,205 2,475 2,701 


* Based on current salaries. 


little demand. The most important reason is the concession 
under which the first premium (for the year 1956-1957) 
will qualify for relief even if not paid until April 5, 1958. 
This has given many of those eligible time to consider the 
bewildering variety of terms and types of policy offered by 
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different offices, while others have been able to wait for 
schemes to be brought forward by their professional bodies. 
There is, however, a deterrent ; the relevant tax relief will 
be considerably delayed, and anyone now paying a premium 
in respect of 1957-1958 will have to wait until January and 
July, 1958, for the income tax relief and until January, 1959, 
before the surtax is remitted. 

No doubt the next six months will produce an expansion 
in the Millard Tucker type of business. Insurance offices 
will no doubt be warning the public that some of the time 
limits are running out. Despite the slow start on the new 
self-employed pensions business, there is no check to the 
expansion of other forms of assurance. Figures prepared by 
the Life Offices Association and the Associated Scottish Life 
offices for 1956 show that all previous records were broken 
in life business. Excluding industrial life assurance, new 
sums assured totalled £1,250 million, an increase of 12} per 
cent ; newly assured employees’ pensions of £92 million 
showed an increase of 244 per cent, while sums assured by 
individual policies totalled £810 million, against {£750 
million in 1955. The table shows the remarkable growth in 
the benefits assured to employees under assured schemes. 


SHORTER NOTES 


By offering to spend {£1,900 on an advertisement on 
commercial television recommending a BBC television pro- 
gramme, a London advertising agent this week obtained for 
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his clients some 26 column inches of free publicity in the 
Manchester Guardian, 17 inches in the Daily Express, 
9} inches in The Times, 7} inches in the News Chronicle, 
and about 43 inches each in the Daily Telegraph, Herald, 
and Mail. (The Daily Mirror, which is generally less 
interested in advertisements, paid or unpaid, than its con- 
temporaries, did not use the story.) The coverage would 
have been a bargain if the money had been spent: since it 
was not, this might be counted the coup of the week. 


* * * 


General Electric Company of America expects to be able 
to produce 3.5 million carats of synthetic industrial diamonds 
(akin in grade to crushing boart) by the end of next year. 
The company has already produced and sold 100,000 carats 
to American industry at $4.25 a carat. This approximates 
to the free market price for natural crushing boart. Indus- 
trial Distributors, the central selling organisation, sells at 
$2.85 a carat. General Electric expects prices to become 
more competitive as production increases. 


* * * 


At the annual general meeting of Great Universal Stores, 
Mr Isaac Wolfson, the chairman, revealed that in the first 
half of the current trading year group turnover, including 
newly acquired subsidiaries, had risen by 15 per cent and 
trading profits showed a “ satisfactory increase.” But he 
feared that conditions might become less favourable. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


COURTAULDS 


= announcing a reduced interim divi- 
dend of 3 per cent, against 4 per 
cent, Courtaulds leaves shareholders in 
no doubt that depression has struck the 
rayon industry. “During the first half 
of the current financial year business in 
textile yarns (both viscose and acetate) 
has been affected by trading conditions 
and despite the increase in home market 
prices of such yarns early this year 
profits are reduced.... The Board 
are of the opinion that unless there is a 
substantial improvement in trading con- 
ditions, the profits of the group, which 
now includes British Celanese, will this 
year be significantly less than the com- 
bined profits of the two companies for 
the year ended March 31, 1957.” 

This gives shareholders a serious 
warning—a warning that all they have 
read recently of sackings, closing of a 
few units among the two companies, 
and consolidation of their businesses, is 
not wholly the result of the merger. 
Trade recession must have entered into 
those decisions too. Clearly, also, main- 
tenance of the ro per cent total dividend 
that has been paid for each of the last 
three years can no longer be regarded as 
a probability. The market had not fully 
foreseen that eventuality and on the 
announcement Courtaulds £1 ordinary 
stock fell 3s. 3d. to 24s. od. Capital 
expenditure too may have to be pruned: 
“In an impending review of plans for 


capital expenditure the Board will take 
fully into consideration general financial 
and economic conditions in the United 
Kingdom.” 


ANGLO AMERICAN 


NGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF 

SOUTH AFRICA has a wide spread 
of interests—gold, diamonds, uranium, 
copper, coal and other minerals—and its 
policy is to widen that spread. African 
and European Investment, in which it 
owns half the equity and which it 
administers, has a more limited spread 
in the gold mines of the Orange Free 
State and in South African coal mining. 
The offer by Anglo American to acquire 
the remainder of the African and 
European equity is both a tidying-up 
operation and a means to increase Anglo 
American’s stake in coal. The basis 
is one 10s. ordinary share in Anglo 
American (priced at 120s.) for every two 
10s. ordinary shares in African and 
European ; on the eve of the offer the 
Anglo American units stood at 122s. 6d. 
and the African and European units at 
58s. 3d. 

In announcing the terms of the offer, 
Anglo American has also disclosed the 
terms of a new issue it will make before 
the new year. This takes the form of 
£6 million 5; per cent unsecured con- 
vertible notes, finally redeemable in 
March, 1982. The coupon is now low 


for the London market but not so low 
for Johannesburg. Half will be taken 
firm, largely by South African institu- 
tions, and the remaining £3 million will 
be offered to the public at par. 

Between March, 1958, and March, 
1962, the notes can be converted into 
13 ordinary shares for every £100 
nominal of the notes, which puts the 
conversion price on Anglo American 
ordinary shares at about 153s. 9d., well 
above their current market price. For 
the conversion right to be attractive, 
dividends from Anglo American will 
have to be more liberal. There have 
already been hints that they will be ; 
rising income from the OFS producing 
gold mines will make this possible. 
Among its new projects, Anglo Ameri- 
can is interested in the development of 
the Western Deep Levels gold mine, 
titanium in Natal, exploration in Tan- 
ganyika and the further development of 
the Rhodesian copper belt. 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


J tem unchanged ordinary dividend of 
15 per cent from Electric and 
Musical Industries was considered dis- 
appointing after the remarkable jump 
in the consolidated trading profit from 
£2,417,000 to £4,732,000 in the year to 
June 30th. But the directors’ decision 
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drives home the lesson that when 
expansion and reorganisation are afoot, 
there is likely in today’s economy to be 
less generosity in the boardroom, how- 
ever good earnings are. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see what other 
course the directors could have followed. 
The jump in gross profits was not un- 
expected ; gramophone record sales have 
been booming, radio and television sales 
have picked up, Capitol has done well, 
and EMI has reorganised its electronics 
division. But “reorganisation expenses, 
including losses on disposal of discon- 
tinued lines, compensation of redundant 
employees, and exceptional and non- 
recurring items” knocked £936,000 off 
the gross trading profit in 1956-57. Tax 
went up from £1,500,000 to £2,549,000 
and net profits have risen by only 
£242,000 to £1,114,000. Profit reten- 
tions by subsidiaries went up from 
£429,000 to £754,000 and the profit 
“available for disposal by the parent 
company” has actually fallen—from 
£443,000 10 £360,000. The dividend 
decision looks right for a time of credit 
stringency. But since the announce- 
ment the Ios. ordinary units have fallen 
from 28s. to 26s. 9d. and now yield 
5.6 per cent. 


BROOKE BOND 


A’ the time of the one for four rights 
issue and the one for one free scrip 
issue of ordinary shares by Brooke Bond, 
the directors said the dividend for the 
year to June 30th would not be less than 
23d., tax free, per 5s. unit. The market 
was prepared for 3d., tax free, and that 
hope is fulfilled. It is equivalent to a 
gross rate of 8.696 per cent on a capital 
of £7,500,000, compared with 17.391 
per cent on a capital of £3,000,c00. 
The dividend thus increased is recom- 
mended in the face of a decline in 
profits. Net profits after tax have fallen 
from £2,668,430 to £1,622,806, but in 
1955-56 net profits were “ abnormally 
inflated by £538,722,” the result of the 
low British tax charge that followed 
the losses of 1955. Gross _ profits 
before tax have also fallen—from {£4.6 
million to £3.3 million—although the 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


group’s turnover (excluding inter-com- 
pany sales) has fallen by a mere £155,000 
10 £79,610,000. The directors say that 
this slight fall in the money value of 
turnover is “due to the lower cost of 
tea during the period and the exclusion 
of sales figures for Egypt.” They add 
that the sales of Brooke Bond packet 
teas have continued to ‘grow. 

The yield of the 5s. “B” ordinary 
shares (which carry limited voting 
rights) at 7s. 9d. is §.6 per cent, investors 
being fully accustomed to the wide 
fluctuations in earnings that occur in 
the tea trade. 


TOOTAL 


| pee has forced many companies 
to broaden their base. The advan- 
lage 10 companies in the cotton industry 
of spreading the risks outside that 
industry does not need to be underlined. 
For Tootal, after two changes in chair- 
manship in a short period and after some 
loss of the high investment status in the 
industry that possession of the crease 
resisting processes and the first direct 
approach from manufacturers to retailers 
had conferred. Some new ventures in- 
volving the risks of limited experience 
was due. One of Tootal’s new ventures 
is the purchase of the whole capital 
of Thermo-Plastics. The founder of 
that company, Mr A. Reingand, will 
remain with the concern and Tootal 
itself has some experience and some 
established interests in plastics and allied 
industrial processes. 

Thermo-Plastics, the Tootal directors 
say, offers “a comprehensive technical 
service in most branches of plastic pro- 
duction, fabrication and design, includ- 
ing a rapidly expanding section special- 
ising in glass fibre/resin laminates.” 
They add that this purchase follows the 
acquisition of Vetrona Fabrics, a small 
company specialising in the manufacture 
and finishing of fabrics containing glass 
yarns. Tootal has also collaborated with 
West Point Manufacturing in the United 
States in the production of non-woven 
fabrics. But the heart—and most of the 


body—of the Tootal business is still in 
conventional textiles. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 15 Oct. 29 Nov. 12 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 22 Nov. 5 Nov. 19 





A’ increasing demand for Government 
securities this week enabled prices 
to recover from last Thursday’s sharp 
losses, and the Financial Times index 
of gilt-edged stocks was only fractionally 
lower on balance at 78.85. Dated issues 
first attracted support and short dates 
were neglected, but by Wednesday the 
buying had spread to these stocks. High 
coupon Dominion stocks made large 
gains ; 52 per cent East Africa 1977-83 
and sj per cent Tanganyika 1978-82 
both rose 2 to 94 and 94} respectively. 
Corporation loans, however, failed to 
improve. Dealing began in the new 
Monsanto debenture at 1} premium. 
Japanese bonds fell heavily. 

Industrial shares see-sawed through- 
out the week, but a rise in most sectors 
on Wednesday raised The Economist 
indicator above last week’s level by 1.7 
to 180.8. Dollar stocks followed the 
striking fluctuations on Wall Street ; the 
heavy fall at the beginning of the week 
was followed by a spectacular recovery 
after President Eisenhower's statement. 
International stocks were carried in the 
same direction ; Hudson’s Bay dropped 
to 162s. 6d. but recovered to 17§s. xd, 
Unilever NV picked up 4s. 6d. on 
Wednesday to 85s. 3d. Borax, after 
touching 20s. 3d. recovered to 21s. 9d., 
and the recovery went further on 
Thursday. Stores rallied well ; Deben- 
hams new shares rose 2s. 1}d. to 12s. 9d. 
premium on Wednesday. Channel 
Tunnel shares fell and Suez Canal 
stocks weakened. 

Oil and copper shares followed the 
lead of Wall Street ; oils regained all of 
their severe falls but coppers remained 
sharply lower. Kaffirs declined ; losses 
were heaviest among uranium pro- 
ducers ; and Randfontein fell 3s. 13d. 
to 25s. 7}d. Diamonds slumped on the 
prospective supply of artificial stones, 
De Beers deferred falling ros. to 85s. 
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UK External Trade 


Imports are valued cif ; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 























Monthly averages 1956 1957 
Unit P spe —— : ———* . ' 7 —— 
1954 1955 | 1956 July 








; Aug. | Sept. June | July | Aug. | Sept. 





VALUE 









Imports : | 
fot: DP isuravecnseievieew cannes wane | £ million 281-2 323-6; 324-1 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... - 110-5 120-1 | 121-0 
Wine CNIUNIEE 3.5 ob ecu'cdawenceees wt ‘e 85-5 93-7 92-0 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ } ye 27-4 34-0 34°5 
IER 6 i via cetandccvcsstaces | . 74-7 | ° 
Exports of UK produce : | 
WAN 6 :ndbb eek ac ueewiseweeiwes Po . : e 
PaaNANts « scavsenccesarsedete 7 180-9| 199-0} 218-3 
SPU ii oinic.tccisewincnrcieaives | ‘a 8-4 9-9 12-2 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports).. | ‘i — 49:°9; — 71-6 | — 47-6 
VOLUME 
iwiNeeountennewaaeesedeceees 11954 =10 
Imports : 
Delar WOO «ooo s.c sc ccedsuces | £ million 51-6 70-1 71-0 
‘a WOM wcncscasncaeeneee | 23-5 35-0 34-0 
a ee a 22-7 28-6 29-0 




























































TTS MOR iscsi crdvccccwies cece P 
Exports : 
Dollar area—total ......ccccccccees ‘ 31-3 34-8 45-2 
Us SA cedecceesdekeeka } . : 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... | a 64-1 67-5 75-1 
NG Wis scicosiecaiescqresnais = 112-2 120-9 122+4 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : | 
BE ON ioc uaceana derekenen “ — 20:3) — 35-3 | — 25:8 7 8 -1] — 24-7 | — 30-0} “4 32-9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ‘id — 2-8} — 10-9) — 4:6 4-9} — 7-4; — 11-4] + 0-3 | — 12:7) — 10-6|] — 16-8 
UNE MIG 5 dcewediessssncencaus ‘s — 12-6] — 10-0 —- 4) 0- — 3:3)/-— 64] — 1:8) — 5-1) +4 1-2] 4 12-4 
| | | 
| 
CUE J conweweweddennnwewmaukes | 000 tons 288-6 314-3 399-6 502-5 348-4 277-4 295-0 343-8 | 447-4 323-9 
BO Sutin cuneh wasereacaesuens | sa 56-3 ¢7-0 72°4 57-9 71-8 | 60-7 79-1 | 81-8 88-1 59-9 
WT. GGG és caddtincsvcesoces “i 201-2 186-2 194-9 157-1 154-2; 128-0 214-9 175-7 233-4 180-9 
1 
NO CREED Se cavoncnerensemeues - 30-8 24-2 27-1 30-5 22-0 | 27-8 21:9 28-2 | 23-9 27-3 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*).. - | ma. Ib. 51-6 55-1 53-5 53-3 31-1 | 30-3 53:2 | 67-6 | 35°6 14-4 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | "000 tons. 20-6 24-6 18-3 21-3 25-4 | 24-1 24-7 | 17-9 | 22-2 20-5 
NN 8a ag rea ree 000 stds.{ 122-0 140-0 105-8 150-6 173-8 | 211-8 148-5 | 179-8 186-6 148-8 
WRN ied an csadeeuncaecearauses | "000 tons 159-8 186-9 183-4 207-9} 201-0; 212-4 180:5 | 185-0 | 176-8 180-6 
CHG POUIONNE eo onic dcesacccees mn. galls 606 1 618 664 | 802 | 590 641 173 600 642 
Experts of UK produce : | _ 
Coal, including bunkers ...........: | 000 tons 1,351 1,196 836 808 780 | 682 730 | 716 | 579 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq.yd 53 46 40 40 | 38 | 33 38 | 39 | 31 
|» ' s | | 
: wool (3)...2.0.. {| 000 sq. | 8,204 8,965 | 9,102] 9,783 | 10,689) 7,748} 8,177 | 10,989) 9,775 
Passenger cars and chassis (?)....... | number 31,123 | 32,545 |. 28,088 | 33,566 | 24,003 | 22,495} 38,054 | 36,540 | 37,088 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (*).. ‘a 9,889 11,656 10,509 11,282 | 8548) 8,583 10,423! 10,069| 9,711 
Agricultural tractors.........esceee- 7 8,908 8,720 | 7,483 7,528 6,547 | 5,382 10,146 | = 9,592 | 9,652 
Machinery—electrical Li rieianewewens £000 4,923 5,158 | 5,302 5,493 | 5,317 | 3,820 6,318 | 6,023 5,785 
OE sot aeeediaciareed ” 30,553 34,687 | 38,657 39,275 | 37,644 | 31,249 43,339 | 43,451 | 40,221 
Cheniic als, elements and compounds. za 4,214 4,422 | 4,948 4,295 | 4,805 4,561 5,091 | 5,605 | 4,723 
} | i t 
(') Retained imports. (7) Revised senes: figures of aew motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as commercial 
vehicles. (*) Excluding tents from January, 1956. (*) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. 


(*) Average for third quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


| 


Monthly averages or 
calendar months 





WY sci beacnweaes | 
| 


| schillings | 
| 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION “) (14953 = 109) 


87 | 
116 | 
| 
| 
| 


122 


128 
129 
131 
123 


mn, 
francs 


| 

7,249 | 
11,790 
13,635 


14,718 
14,924 
14,476 


6,171 
11,566 
13,177 


14,785 
13,427 
13,903 
13,521 
12,328 


| Austria | Belgium Denmark France 


82 
112 
111 


122 
119 
119 
117 | 
77 


mn. | ’000 


kroner 


19 | 
120 
133 


145 
146 
151 
150 
139 | 


mn. I 


Germany, 
| “om. 


“429 
139 


140 
149 | 
152 | 
149 | 
138 


nh, 


IMPORTS 


285 | 56 
678 | 138 
755 


854 | 
660 
898 
665 | 
132 | 


228 
609 
640 
636 
584 
726 
648 
665 


36 
143 


-19 


132: 


08 
*23 


161- 


202- 
198- 
199- 
591 - 
185- 


-18 | 
"26 | 


164- 
154- 
154- 
144- 
151- 


BALANCE 


+ 5: 
— 29: 


on 38 - 
— 44. 
— 44. 

| —46- 
— 34-45 


264° 
2,029 
2,315 


2,677 
2,500 | 
2,650 
2,465 
2,690 


1* 
2,142 
2,571 


113 
113 
256 | 


Greece | Ireland Italy | 


| 
52 | 
130 | 
145 | 


138 | 
139 | 
145 | 
‘*“ 


mn. 


tranes | D. marks drachmas*® 


(c. 6. £.) 


| 
152 4 
955 | 

1,159 


962 


EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 


39 A 


457 | 
415 


483 
413 
306 
237 | 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE »”) 


mn, 


70 
108 
102 


947 


105 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ”) 
IMPORTS 


86 | 
122 | 
136 | 


37 


136 
160 


197 
174 
195 
181 
185 


164°; 


84 
122 
142 | 
169° 
164° 
167° 


| 


EXPORTS 


48 | 
134 | 
120 | 


145° 
133° 
133%, 
127% 


| 
"152 | 
170 | 


194 | 
180 | 
186 | 
174 
187 


| 


“ian | 


165 | 


1 
203 | 
172 
196 | 
176 
190 | 


“121 
117 


125 
107 
19 
62 


(1953 = 100) 


55 
95 
98 


120 
114 
114 


97 





’000 mn. | 
lire 


141-22 
165-06 


199-08 
199-55 
205-17 
176-37 
182-77 


47-99 
96-69 
112-33 


137-25 
120-86 
139-10 
123-96 


— 
| —22-37 
| —44-53 
—52-73 


—61-83 
—18-69 
| —66-07 
—52-41 
— 28-68 





145 
157 


10-36 | 
| 


Nether- | Norway 


mn, 


guilders | 


414 
1,016 
1/175 


226 | 
851 | 
a 


1,002 | 
848 | 


996 | 
900 


154-09 | 1,024 | 


188 | 
165 | 


383 
282 
448 
399 | 
339 | 


mn, 


kroner 


172 
377 
460 


583 
489 
470 
412 
488 


po 


269 | — 


mn, 
kroner 


lire 


413 
861 
952 


1,052 
1,038 
1,121 
1,040 


’ 


332 
144 
837 


803 

872 
1,065 

909 | 


nee 


bo 
SSOaTO BNO 
y coum BRPOw 


Pw 








34 
124 
130 


142 
117 
134 
120 
142 


70 
117 
133 


153 
120 
132 
115 


| 


} 


—— ee 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining; Greece, mining 


and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. . 


(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium in ludes 
Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas 


(°) Bizonal area. (*) New series; original base 1956=100. (7) Average for first quarter. 
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46 
91 
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was ah 


Funds) 





f 


Total Inland Rev.. 


Customs 
Exe ise 


Total Customs and: 
Excise 


Sinking Funds .... 


“ Above-line ” 
Deficit 
“ Below-line ” } 
trove 

















| 
| 
000 } 
| 


Ord. Revenue 
Jocome Pax....... 2176,250 
Surtax ....cccecces 149,000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000 
CNN... 60 c0ces | 60,000 
Profits Tax, EPT &, 
Bs vadectbaes | 255,000 
Other Inland Rev.. 
Duties... cccccecs| 


1957-58 


Esti- 
mate, 








Motor Duties ..... 


PO (Net Receipts) .| 
Breadeast Licences! 31,000 
Sundry Loans..... | 
Miscellaneous ..... | 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debi Interest 
Payments to N. Ire-! 
land Exchequer. .| 
Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services . 


Tetal Surplus or Deficit - --- 


Ne Recerpts from: 
fax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defenee Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds... 





- A072, 282 





Surplus 


















20,000 
32,000 





69,000 
10,000 


38,000 








38,400 
90,500 
34,900 


110,200 


1114,899 |1140,059 









210) 


} 


20,132 | 





085} 18,330’ 16,520 
39,800] 1,200 1,100 
99,000} 2,700 3,000 
38,000} 1,100 1,300 
142,100] 2,700, 4,600 


877,470 | 989,095 


657,359 666,824 
457,540, 473,235 





22,821 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 19, 1957, 
‘‘above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
of £49,736,000 compared with a deficit of 
{33,075,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{47,873,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net receipt ‘‘below-line’”’ of £822,000, 
leaving a total deficit from April 1st of £614,557,000 
((623,398,000 in 1956-57). 
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Week | 
ended , ended 
Oct. | Oct. 
20, 
1956 | 1957 


: 




















FLOATING DEBT 


(£1 


freasury Bills 


nillion) 
















Date 
























Oct 


July 





1956 


20 


57 | 
au 


ai 


lender 


Tap 


242- 
228° 


229: 
231- 
290° 
223° 
235° 
251- 
2352:- 
250- 
273: 


202- 
220- 


620-0 | 1,342-2 
| 
2,9%0-0 | 1,784-9 
2.990-0 | 1,821-3 
5.020-0 | 1,771-8 
5040-0 | 1,742-9 
050-0 | 1,752-2 
5070-0 1751-5 
5,070-0 | 1,758-6 
080-0 | 1,723-8 
5090-0 | 1,763-0 
100-0) 1,770-1 
mesa, Ss steiadion! 
4,888-9 

Pere ees 
3110-0 | 1,715-5 
5110-0 | 1,742-9 
3,120-0 | 1,772-9 


214- 


Public 
Depts. 


com CS COWHN COOUWOOoO FA 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Bank of ' 
\E ngland 


0-8 
1-0 
1-3 
1-0 





‘ 






Total 


there 


Week 





26,030, 26,520 


25,378 22,381 
6,340 5,350 








31,718 27,73) 























| Floating 





Debt 


5,218- 


5,008 - 
5,039- 


5,021- 
5,014- 
5,093: 
5,045: 
5,065 - 


5,056 - 
5,085: 
5,120- 
5,161- 


5,028 - 
5,072- 


5,106- 


0 


on 


mA neue 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET | 


REDIT in Lombard Street has become 
scarce in the past week, following 
fairly comfortable conditions induced by 
the reflux of exchange. Before the week- 
end and on Monday—when despite large 
special help five or six houses had to take 
a small amount of loans at Bank rate—the 
market was feeling the impact of the 
temporary pressure on sterling produced | 
by the Middle East scare; another 
influence this week, after sterling had | 
recovered, was the flow of funds into the | 
Exchequer in the form of net purchases | 
of gilt-edged securities from the depart- | 
ments. Hence further official purchases 
of bills were made to help the market on | 
| 

| 


Tuesday and Wednesday. Rates on over- 
night loans have ranged up to 6} per 
cent at times, and dealings in January 
maturities of Treasury bills have generally 
been at 6} per cent. 


At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week, the discount houses made no 
change in their rate, bidding at £98 7s. per 
cent. The offer was up by £10 million to 
£270 million, while total applications fell 
back (following their steady rise since the 












Official 
Rates 


October 23 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





(Z million) Oct. 24 ve 





1956 1957 | 1957 
Issue Department* : | 

Notes im cireulation...... | 1,874-1 | 1,969-7 | 1,966-1 
Notes in banking dept.... | 51-2 30-6 | 34-3 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-2 }| 1,996-2 199-3 
Other securities.......... | 0-8 0-8 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 

| | 

Banking Department : | 

| Deposits : | 
Public accounts. ..ccccescse j 11-4 11-6 } 10-7 
 cateicataaumeads |} 242-2 239-7 | 227-7 
OURS . cc acececicccccces | 72-4 74-3 | 75-0 
TOE sass cccuenceca ceases 326-0 325-6 | 313-4 

| Securities : | } 
ee 254-4 270-5 | 255-2 
Discounts and advances .. 19-6 18-5 | 17-0 
CO as ceca: Wiwawaews 1 16-6 21-1 | 22-2 
Tes Sec Ger'e at 290-6 310-1 | 294-4 
Banking department reserve. | 53-2 33-1 | 36-7 

0 ‘ 

SUN c.ccaxeteaKes 16-3 10: 7 } 11-7 





* Government debt is °£11,015,100, capita 


Fiduciary issue reduced to 42,000 million from 


; on September 11, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of 
Tender 








Bank rate increased) by £8 million to Offered | — Allotted| Rate of — | at Max. 
oa Ee si3| 4408-4 million. Hence the allotted por- | ) Alene | Ben 
7 iy : . iy" T 
87.285) 101471} “29 "211 tion of the market’s bid at the minimum om i ie A 
, ———— —-_ |_ price rose from 4I to 47 per cent. This | oct. 19} 280-0 | 392-9 | 260-0 | 100 2-12 66 
57,777 57,275 a. 
ees week the offer was cut to £260 million. | ones 
405.953| 377.6771 25,220. 24,331 The Treasury bill rate in New York July = ae a rth 76 _ z 1 = 
° . , e . . | 230: 196 - ; 200- i6 *82 < 
ae pee edged down slightly this weel, from 3.68 | 
5'056 | 4631 s 350 | per cent to 3.63 per cent. | Aug. 2} 230-0 387-7 220 0 76 4°78 | 50 
p90} ae 5600 | » 9} 220-0 | 375-9 | 210-0 11 7-48 2 
2090, 849 '2184,152] 78,850: 82, » 16} 210-0 | 371-7 | 230-0 19 10-62 41 
S eae » 23} 220-0 | 363-1 | 220-0 81 0-81 | 51 
2533,754 260,546 1104420 106331 LONDON MONEY RATES ” 30] 240-0 | 359-3 | 240-0 | #2 5-03 | 59 
19,767_19,7471_1,230_680 = : 7 | Sept s | 250-0 | 399-8 | 250-0 84 5-06 3 
| o Discount rates % | » 13} 250-0 | 367-2 | 250-0 84 8:24 | 54 
} | | Bank rate (from 5% Bank bills : 60 days. 63-63 | , 20 | 250-0 | 347-9 | 250-0 132 1:02 } 63 
enue! 330,071 | 47.873 49,736 | | wena 9 ae aces 7 3months 63-63 » 27} 270-0 | 399-8 ; 270-0 | 152 1-19 | 55 
ale apa Cr. | Cr. > Sie 5 4months 62-64 lq 4! 260-0 | 403-7 | 260-0} 132 3-31 | 47 
204,351! 284,486] 4,929, 822} Discount houses.. 5 Emonths 67-64 | 11 | 260-0 416-4 260-0 132 0-23 | 41 
esa.308 014.887 42,944 an.16 — ili in Fine trade bills | 18 | 270-0 408-4 270-0 152 0-56 47 
’ ’ eFES = PPAV-LO-DPAV «we eee 4 | 
Short periods ... 53 Smonths 7}-8} | 
| } Treas. bills 2 months 6} 4 months 74-8) * On October 18th tenders for 91 dav bills at £98 7s. Od. 
mee 140,139] 2,043) 420 3months 6§ 6months & -9 secured 47 per cent, higher tenders bemg allotted im full 
31,800! —1,900} 5,200; —400} ___ ; The offering this week was for 4260 millon at 91 day bills 
~22,318|—11,147] —63, —636 . 
a | 42,050 | 1,220 
' 


Market Rates: Spot 


October 17 October 18 October 19 October 21 October 22 





Average | Allotted 





16, | Oct. 23, 


1 £14,553,000 
£2,025 milhen 











October 23 





















| | 
United States $.../ 2-78-2-82 2-793 -2-80 \2: 793% -2-79}8, 2-793 2-80 | 2-80}-2-80f 2-804 -2-808 
| Canadian $ ...... | eee 2-69} 2-69] | 2-695 -2-70 2-70-2-7Ok |2-69}2 2-704 2-698 2-698 
} French Fr......../1167-18-1184- 82) 1182} 11823 1182}-1182} | 11824 11822 | 1182-11854 1185-1183} 
PN es adewess 12-15 & - 12-33 412-264 12: 263/12- 264 - 12+ 263|12- 264 -12- 263/12-27} 12-27)'12-274- 12-273 
| Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95 140-35 140-20 140-225 140-174 140-00- - 
| 141-05 140-40 140-25 140-274 140-224 140-05 
| Dutch Gid....,... | 10-56-10-72 [10-62} -10-625'10-61]-10-624 10-61] -10-62):10-624 10-62}/10-622- 10-62) 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-67 & -11- 84 9011-673-11-77 | 11-77-11-774 11-77% 11-773 11- 788-111-783) 11-79 11 79} 
Portuguese Esc. .., 79-90-81-10 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00 -80-15 
Italian Lire ...... | 17368-17623 | 17584-1759 1758-1758} | 17574-1758 | 17574-1758 | 17564 17563 


Danish Kr........ | 19-19}-19-48} [19-37§-19-374:19- 37} -19-38 ,19-37}-19-38 19-37}-19-38 (19-375 19-38 


Norwegian Kr. ...} 19-85-20-15 [19-98{-19-99}'19-98{-19-994'19-987 19-994 19-98; 19-99}/19-993- 19-993 


One Month Forward Rates 


aan Kr.......) 14-378-14-598 | 14-48-14-48} 14-478-14-47]7.14-47§- 14-48) '14-48}—-14-483/14- 4832-14-49, 
| 

| 

} 


United States $ .........00. cece 1k ie. pm | 1} le. pm 


,C anadian $....4. eee ee eee ee 2 -ic. pm | 8 Re. pm } he pm | z ic. pm } 3 te pm 
| Frene Fr. cc eecccces eccccers 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm 1 dis lpm-ldis | 1-3 dis | par-2 dis 
Sotts Pe... ccccces eecceese soceess-t 64-5he. pm | 64 54e. pm 6} Ste pm | 6$-5he. pm | 6-5e. pm 
Belgian Fr..... covccece coccceces i-h pm | & 4% pm \" ie pm | *& & pm } } pm 
| Dutch Gld....... eoccccccccccces i de, pm | ?-je.pm | 3 EF pm | 3 je. pm | 3-4e. pm 
| W. Ger. D-MK.....eeeeee ee eeeees 7-5pf. pm | havi pin apf. pm | 6-4pf. pm | 7-5pf. pm 
| Italian Lire....c- eccccceces eeces 6-3 pm 6-3 pm "s 3 pm } 6-3 pm | 6 3pm 
| Sediah TF. ccccccceccccesee eevee 5-3) pm | 5 do pm | 5-30 pm | 5 do pm } 5-Se pm 
5 RIN Ws sn heced deaedweceune: 2 pwo-par | 26pm par | 26 pm-par | 20pm par | 26) pm par 
| Norwegian Kr.......eee. eeeeeeee P16 pm- lo dis 16 pm lo dis | 16 pm Jo dis | 16 pm lo dis | 16 pm- le dis | 


Price {s. d per fine o7.)......... 49/8] | 250/0} 


1} le. pm \h-lke. pm | lye. pm 





—_ Ore at Fixing 
| | 249/8 | 249/63 


2°80 4 -2-80% 
2-691 2-699 
1185 1183} 
12-274-12- 273 

139-85 
139-90 
, 10-622 fe 
11-78% 11-794 
80-00 80-15 
1753 1754 
14-483- 14-49} 
19-37,- 19-38) 
19-99} -20-00 





























| lo i pm 
gic. pm 
} ] 5 dis 
| 6-5e. pm 
M it pm 
je. pm 
ei pin 
". 3 pm 
5 30 pm 
206 pm par 
10 pm- lo dis 


| 249/78 
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EE RR RITERESHAIENS NRT SUTTER CARTHeRIppeeea "a EE fe Sg A ER 


If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


0 BOOOGOIOOOOGGOIOOOGOOOOOIg) 
x 


Measure of Confidence 


% Assets £320,000,000 


%& Trustee Securities and 
Cash £54,000,000 


%& Reserves £12,500,000 


Measure of Service 
IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED 
31st JULY 1957 


%e Advanced on Mortgage 
£35,000,000 


%& Savings and Investment 
Balances increased by 
£23,000,000 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


London: City: 
Si, Strand W.C.2 62, Moorgate E.C.4 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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We share your problems 


Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches 
and world-wide connections, our system of 
decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 
closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 
with boards of directors and general managers, 

so that the very best advice is available through 

our managers, virtually on your doorstep. 


MartinsBank...... 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


59/60 Gracechurch Street, 
London E.C. 3 


Tel. MANSION HOUSE 231} 





LTD. 


Get the 


facts 


The Commercial Letter published monthly by The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce gives you up-to-the-minute facts and 
figures on the Canadian economy. 

Each issue contains articles on Canadian business and industry; 
details of specific new developments and a statistical summary 
of commercial activity. 

If you have a business stake in Canada— you'll find our 
Commercial Letter profitable reading. To get your copy 
regularly, your request on your business letterhead is all 
that’s necessary. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 
HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toromo, Canada 
Over 750 Branches across Canada 


A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


KY DR 
SN WMA \\ 


Shares 32% 


. £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 


For regular savers 


Savings Shares 4% 


After 4 years 
10/- to £10 per month 


Income Tox poid by the Society 


Assets exceed £36,000,000 
Reserves exceed £2.000.000 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Associotion 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 
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The ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


| provides policies for every form of insurance 







A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


Ganada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 
os P 
pertinent information on 


requirement for the. home or business life. 





The duties of Trustee and Executor are 






also undertaken. Branches and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 



























INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES 
CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES 
PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC. 
Copies are free. Apply to either of our 
London offices. 

Ask for ‘Memorandum Relating to Carrying 
on Business in Canada.’ 


6 Lothbury, EC2 - 2 Cockspur St, SWI 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 



















ASSURANCE 


| Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 













ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,600 Governor 


THE RT. HON. LORD KINDERSLEY, C.B.E., M.C. 
HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 








FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it will usually be desired to avoid 
selling out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment Trust — known as EDITH —- was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


iii 


DO 


Estate Duties Investment 


Trust Limited 


Our booklet, E6, “The Death Duty Problem’, 
will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 
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BRANCHES: 
Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 


Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 
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Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y, 
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ent for hops... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Kent for hops. For insurance the 
World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts 
of the world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. 

All types of modern insurance are transacted by this old 
established Company and it will certainly be to your advantage 
to consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area 
to bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x 


... the World and His Wife choose 


% For instance—the ‘Everyman's’ ] h e YORKS H T R E 
Accident Policy which provides £10 per week 
for 100 weeks if you are totally disabled 
in an accident. A lump sum of up 
ota wreasicmiteoet INSURANCE Company Ltd 
of certain permanent injuries 
or, in the case of death, £1,000. 
The cost is little Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


— it ensures a good deal! Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


i i 


Ld 


Every description of Domestic and 


SANWA BANK | | 2°? 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank" Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


CAPITA > 6 ¥5 i 
APITAL SOLU LOS Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzer Platz 


A complete network of 185 Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


nationwide branches and 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


worldwide correspondents 
LONDON BRANCH Cable Address: *Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 

465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 


NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A More than 85 Branches 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 
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Correspondents throughout the world 





BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


(incorporated | in the Union of South Africa) 


AUTHORISED C APITAL 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each)... 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1957. 


Ore Milled 1,264,000 tons. Stimes treated for Uranium Oxide 1,866,011 tons. 
Gold Yieid Uranium Oxide Yield 
Ozs. fine Dwt. per toa Ibs. Lb. per ton 
718,409 11,367 563,454 0.302 


Per ton 


Working Revenue £9,057,464 
Working Expenditure 3,801,652 


Working Profit—from Gold, etc 5,255,812 


—from Uranium and Acid (subject 
to adjustment) 1,412,423 
Total Working Profit (subject to adjustment) re 668, 235 
Expenses /ess Sundry Revenue 48,947 


6,619,288 
Taxation (£2,648,767) and Mimeral Lease Con- 
sideration (£614,512) 3,263,279 


Profit after Taxation and Lease Consideration. 3,356,009 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 
30th June, 1956 1,635,009 
——_—_——.__ £4,991,018 
Transfer for expenditure on mining assets less 
Realisation of Trade Investments ............ 237,521 
Repayment on account of Capital portion of 
Jems OO ACE LOOSE 6.o0c ns con cwesccsses 408,429 
Dividends declared— Nos. 22 and 23 each of 
Is. Od. per share 2,400, 0,008 
—_—_—_—_ 3,045,950 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 
3th June, 1957 £1,945,068 
The available Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1957, was estimated at 4,820,000 
tons of an average gold value of 12.8 dwt. over a stoping width of 45.7 inches. 
The average uranium value of the ore reserve was 0.424 tb. of uranium oxide 
per ton. 
The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 
A. MOIR & CO., 4, Lendon Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 





BANK MELLI 


IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID .- Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 586,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 20,974,622,935 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 


H. E. EBRAHIM KASHANTI. 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
K'special services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
AUTHORISED ae CAPITAL 


000, 

Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 30th June, 1957. 

Ore Milled 947,000 tons. Slimes treated for Uranium Oxide 1,000,600 tons. 
Gold Yield Uranium Oxide Yield 

Ovn. fine Dwt. per ton Lbs. Lb. per ton 

369,616 7.806 457,096 0.457 
Per ton 
milled 
Working Revenue £4,658,181 
Working Expenditure 2,723,007 


Working Profit—from Gold, etc "48 935, 174 


Working Profit—from Uranium and Pyrite (subject 
to adjustment) 1, 174, 633 


Total Working Profit (subject to adjustment) 
Expenses /ess Sundry Revenue 


Taxation 


Profit after Taxation 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 
th June, 1956 1,185,335 
——_———_ £4,272,919 
Dividends—Nos. 1 and 2 each of 6d. per share... 900,000 
Transfer for Expenditure on mining assets and 
issue of Reserve Shares less Realisation of Trade 


IIc 35 eae ie Re oe 1,773,417 
Repayment on account of Capital Portion of 
Uranium and Pyrite Loans 336,195 
_ 3,009,612 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 
th June, 1957 £1,263,307 


The available Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1957, was estimated at 2,039,000 
tons of an average gold value of 8.7 dwt. over a stoping width of 51.8 inches 


The average uranium value of the ore reserve was 0.696 Ib. of uranium oxide 
per ton. 


PLANT.—A start was made on expanding the nominal capacities of the 
gold piant from 90,000 to 135,000 tons per month and of the uranium plant 
from 80,000 to 120,000 tons per month. It is expected that both extensions 
will be completed during the latter half of 1958. 

Pycite Flotation.—The plant was fully commissioned during March and, 
by the end of June nearly 8,400 tons of dry concentrate had been recovered 
of which 8,300 tons had been despatched. 


The full er § and Accounts may be obtained Gr the London Secretaries, 
A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office : KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorion St., London, E.C.2 
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The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of The Great Universal Stores Limited was 
held on October 23rd in London, Mr Isaac 
Wolfson, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement: 


TRADING CONDITIONS DURING THE YEAR 


There has again been a high level of public 
demand despite unsettled labour and political 
conditions which prevailed at _ periods 
throughout the year. Increased competition 
was also evident which has acted as a spur to 
the maintenance and improvement wherever 
possible, of the high standards of value and 
service Offered to the public by all Divisions 
of the Group. 


I am pleased to inform you that the turn- 
over of the Group increased by 15 per cent 
over last year and that this increase was fairly 
evenly spread over all of our trading 
Divisions. 


Domestic sales of the Group on Hire 
Purchase terms now represent only 11.6 per 
cent of that total domestic turnover as com- 
pared with 14.1 per cent last year. 


Resultant trading profits were satisfactory 
in all Divisions and the profit of the Group 
again constitutes a record. 


OVERSEAS 


The total number of stores and depots 
operated by our Canadian subsidiaries is 
much the same as in the preceding year, the 
management having concentrated upon the 
development of their existing fields of turn- 
over. Sales increased by 15 per cent and 
profits were likewise satisfactory. These 
companies will continue to keep pace with 
the steady expansion that will prevail in 
Canada in the years to come. We now have 
55 branches in South Africa where we have 
long been established and sales and profits 
continue to show a steady increase. We have 
great confidence in our present Overseas 
interests and the excellent management that 
is responsible for their direction, and there is 
every reason to look forward to. their 
prosperous future. 


Our Export Division at home experienced 
a better year than the preceding one and 
despite the continuance of keen competition, 
that is a feature of this trade, sales and profits 
showed a good increase. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Fixed Assets, consisting of Freehold and 
Leasehold Properties,- Plant, Machinery, 
Equipment, etc., stand at £33,663,507 and 
show an increase of £4,650,764 over the 
previous year mainly due to the consolidation 
of the accounts of subsidiary companies 
acquired during the year. 

Trade Investments at £3,348,047 have in- 
creased by £444,274. Since the close of the 
financial year this item has been reduced by 
certain investments having been converted 
into subsidiary companies. 

Stocks amount to £28,940,267 compared 
with {25,338,329 last year. The increase is 
similarly accounted for by the consolidation 
of newly acquired subsidiaries and by the 
expansion of turnover during the year referred 
to in this statement. 


Hire Purchase Debtors at £39,463,251 have 


further decreased by £2,466,655, due to the 
Contraction of this class of trade at home. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR AS REGARDS BOTH TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
MR ISAAC WOLFSON’S REVIEW 


The unrealised profit, subject to collection 
charges, on these debts amounts to the sub- 
stantial sum of £13,088,377 which is only 
brought into Profit and Loss Account as these 
debts are collected. 


Debtors of £25,122,062 show an increase 
of £6,221,875 and represent short term 
credit accounts in the normal course of trade. 
There has been a large increase in this class 
of turnover which was substantially in excess 
of the decline of Hire Purchase Sales. Pro- 
vision for collection charges amounts to the 
substantial sum of £3,351,081 being an 
increase of £927,177 which has been a charge 
against this year’s profit. 

Trade and other debts amount to 
£5,868,011 and show an increase of £798,323 
on last year and are in respect of ordinary 
current accounts in the various trading 
Divisions. 

Cash stands at £9,529,785 as compared 
with £5,599,455 last year. 


Current Assets now amount to £92,791,864 
whereas Current Liabilities are £47,426,800, 
so that the latter are twice covered by 
Current Assets. 


CAPITAL RESERVES AND SCRIP ISSUE 


The Issued Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Capital of the Parent Company was 
£9,773,293 as at the Balance Sheet date. 


Capital Reserves now stand at £22,181,108, 
and Revenue Reserves, including Undistri- 
buted Profits and £10,352,771 set aside for 
Future Income Tax now total £32,344,833. 
The Capital and Revenue Reserves of the 
Group therefore now amount to £54,525.941 
which is 5} times the Issued Equity Capital 
of the Parent Company. Furthermore, the 
valuable goodwill which the Group enjoys has 
been wholly written off. 


In view of the strength of the earnings 
and reserve position of the Group in relation 
to the Issued Capital of the Parent Com- 
pany, on July 24, 1957, when its preliminary 
results were announced, it was proposed that 
a Scrip Issue be made to Stockholders by way 
of capitalisation of reserves of one new “A” 
Ordinary Share of 5s for every 5s. Ordinary 
or “A” Ordinary Stock Unit held, and appli- 
cauon was immediately lodged with the 





Group Trading Profit ... ais al we ie a be i doa 058 aw Hol 21,630,137 
Less : Depreciation, Interest paid, Interests of Outside Shareholders of Subsidiaries, etc. 2,254,140 
Group Net Profit before Taxation ... 19,375,997 
Less : Taxation i naa 11,207,282 
Group Net Profit—after Taxation £8,168,715 


Appropriated as follows : 


Transfer to Reserves and increase in Profit and Loss Account balance, etc. 


Preference Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net 


Preference Stockholders :— 

Issued Capital a ci ast ¥s nie 
Dividend covered by net earnings after tax 
Capital covered by net assets 

Ordinary Stockholders : 

Issued Capital 


Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital 65% p.a. 
Rate earned on present Capital _!” « P.a. 
Group Net Assets ‘a ie ea dei ae = ‘ae ia aad £82,465,424 
COMPARATIVE GROUP TRADING PROFITS 
1948 1949 1950 1951 _ 1952 
£2,928,448 £4,576,290 £5,896,913 £8.161,150 £10.007,555 
1953 1954 1955 1956 _ 1957 
£11,443,390 £15,541,292 £18,923,479 £20.273,185 £21,630,137 


GROUP PROFIT APPROPRIATIONS AND CAPITAL FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3ist MARCH, 
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Capital Issues Committee for the consent of 
H.M. Treasury. 


The Directors were informed on August 


20, 1957, that consent was refused. They 
immediately asked to be given reasons in view 
of the publicity already given to the proposal, 
but in accordance with their usual practice 
H.M. Treasury refused to give any reasons. 


The strong financial position as disclosed 
in these Accounts led the Directors to believe 
that they had established a very good case 
to justify the capitalisation which met all the 
requirements of the various directives given 
to the Capital Issues Committee from time to 
time. It is understood that the above Com- 
mittee works within the framework of 
directives issued by successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer and these have been closely 
examined in order to ascertain if possible any 
reason for refusal. 


There are no grounds in these directives 
for assuming that the Committee in making 
their recommendation were influenced by the 
fact that the issue was to have taken the form 
of non-voting stock. 


It can therefore only be concluded that 
the above mentioned application followed too 
closely upon the consents obtained for similar 
issues in 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. 


A further application is not contemplated 
at the present time, but the Board will give 
consideration to this matter when the current 
financial year of the Company has been 
completed. 


CONCLUSION 


It is with pride and satisfaction that I 
review the affairs of our organisation in this 
twenty-fifth year of my leadership. 


The difficulties of the past years have shown 
us the way to overcome our problems as 
they have arisen and to build up the Group 
to achieve the successful state of affairs which 
is now placed before you. It is my belief 
that this progress will continue. 

As to the present financial year, sales and 
profits to date are in excess of those of the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividends as recommended 
were approved. 





1957 


4,547,800 
64,544 
3,556,371 


£8,168,715 





£2.250,000 
126 times 
29.6 times 


£9.773,293 


a 
THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED~— Operating over 2,500 Stores, Shops, 
Warehouses, Factories and Depots throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 











COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


CAWOOD WHARTON 
& COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL GROUP RESULT 


MR ERIC W. TOWLER’S 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
Cawood Wharton & Company Limited was 
held on October 17th in Leeds, Mr Eric W. 
Towler (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 
The Group Trading Profit for the year under 
review is £580,328 compared with £519,098. 


After providing Depreciation and Amor- 
tisation on the usual conservative basis at 
£107,007, and £11,638 for Unsecured Loan 
Stock Interest, the profit before taxation is 
£461,683, an increase of £63,255. Taxation 
provisions absorb £241,279, and in view of 
the benefit of initial allowances on plant and 
equipment purchased during the year, 
£24,327 has been transferred to Taxation 
Equalisation Reserve, leaving a net profit of 
£196,077, which together with £119,617 
brought forward from the previous year’s 
accounts, and £5,001 Taxation previously 
overprovided, leaves £320,695 available for 
appropriation 


Preference Dividends costing £5,175 have 
already been paid, and the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 2s. per 
Stock Unit, less Income Tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock, which will absorb £57,500 
and the transfer of £140,000 to General 
Reserve, leaving £118,020 to be carried 
forward. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 


Capital and Reserves have increased from 
£902,480 to £1,067,884, principally accounted 
for by the transfer of £140,000 to General 
Reserve, and the addition to Capital Reserves 
of £27,001, being the profits on the sale of 
land, plant and equipment. 

Fixed Assets have increased to £861,770 ; 
the additions, less sales, amount to £233,825, 
and include. inter alia, freehold and lease- 
hold property, motor vehicles, quarrying, 
briquetting and concrete works plant and 
equipment, and a secondhand collier for our 
Belfast subsidiary. 


The net Current Assets are £678,137. 


REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


The abnormally mild winter, and the 
reduced demand from the Irish and Export 
trades resulted in a decline in the total ton- 
nage of coal we sold last year. Our three 
Northern Briquetting Works, however, were 
able to work to capacity in converting bitu- 
minous washed smalls to ovoids, and with 
the erection of crushing and drying plant 
at the East Midlands Works developed at 
Clipstone Colliery, which is currently coming 
into operation, with a new product for Rail- 
ways on forward contract, we can feel we 
are making a useful contribution in view of 
the output of large coal which is still declin- 
ing Increased national stocks of coke and 
other fuels, consequent upon the mild winter, 
have enabled us to defer our plans for the 
production of an improved Anthracitic ovoid 
at our London plant, although our research 
in this field continues. Our fuel oil sales 


develop steadily, but one cannot ignore the 
ever increasing sales effort on the part of 





REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


both producers and distributors alike, in their 
endeavours to establish the expanding market 


for oil in this country which has been fore- 


cast; if, however, circumstances which cur- 
rently operate on the coal position on smalls 
continue, a reversal of policy on the supply 
of oil to power stations may well become 
imperative in the national interest. 


We again handled substantial group ton- 
nage of bulk materials by road, and are still 
engaged in the haulage of NCB Opencast 
Coal in the Notts/Derby/Leicester area, 
substantial tonnages of which are being 
presently stocked by the NCB. 


Overall results from quarrying, wharfage, 
and ancillary activities were encouraging ; 
demand is currently at a slightly lower level 
in some departments. Our Essex sand and 
gravel group had record figures last year ; 
we have received commendation for their 
efforts on restoration of worked-out land. 
Forward arrangements have been developed 
which involve the supply of substantial daily 
tonnages of aggregates to the Ready Mixed 
Concrete Industry. Consequent upon long 
term arrangements made by CEA for the 
disposal of PF Ash, which entail the extrac- 
tion of substantial tonnages of sand and 
gravel, our output in Yorkshire will be 
materially increased next year. 


Both at home and abroad our activities in 
prefabricated schools, houses and buildings 
continued satisfactorily; although we are 
presently engaged on a good volume of 
inquiries, the order book is at the moment 
not quite as good as a year ago, and in 
this section, as is also the case in our 
civil engineering and building activities, 
work continues to become increasingly 
competitive. 

The concentration of production of the 
full range of sizes of the well-known BA 
Block was attained at Blackwall Lane Works 
on the completion of the installation of 
additional blockmaking, crushing and PF 
Ash handling equipment, and we can now 
regard this as one of the largest and most 
efficient works of its kind in the London 
area. 


West Drayton Concrete Works has conse- 
quently been able to cease block-making, 
and our efforts continue in the development 
and concentration at this works of our 
flooring and other pre-cast units, together 
with pre-stressed concrete for which there 
should be an increasing and forward 
requirement. 


The additional warehouse has been com- 
pleted at Mulberry Wharf ; we have obtained 
the necessary permissions to establish a new 
works at this wharf in which will be incor- 
porated our first tunnel kiln for the manu- 
facture of high duty refractory grogs; the 
works can deal with seaborne raw materials 
and it is hoped to export a high proportion 
of the finished product. The ancillary plant 
and buildings have been designed to cater 
for the addition of a second tunnel kiln in 
due course, if this is warranted by circum- 
stances; commercial production is not 
anticipated from the first kiln until next 
year. 


_ Group capital expenditure expected to be 
incurred during the current year has been 
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approved at £191,000, including, inter alix, 
the work mentioned above at Mulberry 
Wharf, additional sand and gravel plani, 
mechanisation at works and quarries aad 
briquetting plant, etc. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties encoun- 
tered, another successful group result has 
been attained by the unceasing efforts of all 
concerned, to whom again your thanks ar- 
due ; we enjoy a loyal and enterprising staii, 
and with the usual proviso that, subje-: 
only to circumstances over which we muy 
have no control, yet encouraged by ‘he 
profits so far this year, we go forward in 
the expectancy of another satisfactory yeir 
of trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GROUPEMENT DE 
, LINDUSTRIE 
SIDERURGIQUE (GIS) 


PARIS 
(Iron and Steel) 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of GIS was 
held in Paris on June 29, .1957, and the 
following are details of the report present-d 
by the Board of Directors : 


REVIEW 


_ The French iron and steel industry con- 
tinued to make progress during 1956. Output 
reached 13,400,000 ingot-tons of steel repre- 
senting an increase of 6.4 per cent over 
1955; the turnover of Frs585,000 million 
represented a 17 per cent increase, and invesi- 
ments which amounted to Frs60,000 million 
were 20 per cent above those of 1955. The 
rate of expansion was maintained during the 
first half of 1957. 


As a result of the Government’s price 
policy the industry effected only one pric: 
increase—4.5 per cent—during the year aad 
at the same time was obliged to restrict ex- 
ports in order to satisfy home demand at 
prices below those ruling outside France 
It was felt that failure to adapt the Freach 
steel price policy to prevailing economic con- 
ditions, in accordance with the Europea 
Coal and Steel Community ruling, placed 
the French iron and steel industry ar 4 
disadvantage in its relations with orhier 
Common Market members. The results of 
most steel companies could be considered 
satisfactory within the framework of a pro- 
tected national market: they appeared fess 
so in a market without frontiers where com- 
petition was the rule and the will to expand 
was strong. 


INVESTMENTS 


In order to carry out its current modercnisa- 
tion and expansion programme, and to pre- 
pare for the realisation of a third equipment 
programme which will increase output 
capacity to 18.5 million ingot-tons in 1961, 
the industry was obliged to supplement its 
own resources by calling on outside capital. 
Some Frs10,000 million were thus obtained 
in the form of fully paid-up capital issucs 
and Frs44,000 million in the form of loans. 
The October, 1956, issue by GIS alone 
accounted for over Frs20,000 million of the 
total, and loans granted by the authorit’s 
and specialised undertakings = covered 
Frs19,500 million. GIS intends to issue 2 
new loan before the end of 1957. 


In 1956, as in previous years, the Cor- 
pany guaranteed a certain number of loniz- 
term loans granted to its members by ttc 
Crédit National. Eleven new loans granted 
to seven companies were thus guarantecd 
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by GIS for a total amount of Frs4,144 
million. The initial amount of loans guar- 
anteed by GIS rose from Frs18,301 million 
to Frs22,270 million during 1956, an increase 
of Frs3,969 million. The cumulative total of 
repayments on current loans increased from 
Vrs996 million to Frsl,819 million during 
ihe same period. 


CAPITAL 


The Company’s capital, which had been 
increased to Frs5,500 million on January 7, 
1956, remained at that figure until the end 
of the year. A new capital increase amount- 
ing to Frs1,000 million was decided upon 
towards the end of 1956, and was effected 
on January 30th this year. 


The zeport, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The Seventh Annual General Meeting of 
The Tap & Die Corporation Limited was 
held on October 17th in London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The total con- 
solidated capital and reserves of the Corpora- 
tion now stand just short of one and a half 
million. Our trading profit has once again 
shown an improvement, in spite of rising 
costs, from £401,363 to £431,018. Unfor- 
tunately taxation has also risen, from 
£216,962 to £242,827, so that the increase in 
our net profit, including our investment 
income, is only £10,000. 


Last year we achieved a record turnover, 
both at home and abroad, and our propor- 
tion of the country’s overseas trade con- 
tinues to grow having reached the astonishing 
figure of over 60 per cent of the total exports 
im screwing tools. 


The strikes earlier in the year and the 
reduction in the motor car industry (with 
which we do a good business) had little effect 
on our order books at that time. 


The recent change in the Bank Rate may, 
however, have an adverse effect on industry 
in general. Whilst our sales are still reason- 
ably good, orders, particularly in the home 
tirade, are not up to last year’s figures. 


Our cash and investments now stand at 
£473,000 and have earned us nearly £14,500 
during the year and in today’s monetary con- 
ditions we may well be thankful that we have 
built up this healthy liquid reserve. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Malayalam 
Plantations, Limited, will be held on Novem- 
ber 14th in London. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
chairman, Mr H. W. Horner: The company’s 
financial year 1956-57 was one of fluctuating 
fortunes. ‘Tea prices were maintained at a 
satisfactory level until June of last year— 
during which period only a very small quan- 
tity of our 1956-57 production was sold— 
but thereafter there was a steady decline until 
the Suez crisis. The delays caused brought 
a rapid advance in prices but there was a 
further steady decline and at the moment 
prices are at a low level. 

Crops in the early part of the year were 
affected by an exceptional drought and the 
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total for the year, 15.2 million Ib, was more 
than 1} million Ib short of the estimate, The 
rubber crop harvested, 6.6 million Ib, was 
only slightly below that estimated and was 
sold in India. 


Profit before taxation is £1,043,615, a 
slightly better figure than that for 1955-56, 
and, having regard to the circumstances, may 
be considered satisfactory. The balance after 
taxation is £358,524. The final dividend is 
15 per cent, making the total 25 per cent. 


Prospects for crops anticipated for season 
1957-58 are, at the present time, encouraging. 
The estimates are about 17} million Ib 
of tea and 7 million lb of rubber. In 
markedly more favourable climatic conditions 
than in the previous year, for the six months 
to the end of September 57 per cent of our 
tea estimate and 45 per cent of our rubber 
estimate had been harvested. 





ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Armstrong Shock Absorbers, Limited, was 
held on October 21st in London, Mr William 
Armstrong, BSc, AMIMechE (Chairman 
and Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Your Company has had a successful year 
of operation. This has been largely due to 
rigid economies in overhead and other ex- 
penses. Your Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 35 per cent. Further, in view of 
the considerable General Reserve built up 
over the years by prudent management, your 
Directors recommend the capitalisation of 
£150,000 of the General Reserve by means 
of a one for one Ordinary Share Bonus to 
which consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee has been obtained. 


The Consolidated Accounts of the Com- 
pany show a Group Profit of £273,603 before 
taxation of £149,284 compared with £199,770 
(tax £117,927) for the previous year. 

After reviewing the continued progress in 
the Heli-Coil Division, and the Group’s 
interests in Canada, Australia, France and 
India, the statement continued: 

It is pleasing to report that our business 
is running at a very high level. However, it 
is necessary to sound a note of warning for 


the future since we are continually faced 


with rising costs, but your Board feels that 
we can look forward to the future with 
confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
at a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing the proposed increase of capital and 
scrip issue were approved. 


INVEST 


WITH THE 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


WITH INTEREST AT 


6% 


PER ANNUM 


FOR 2 TO 5 YEARS 
(Terms for longer periods will be quoted on application.) 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES @ NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO: 
CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 


——— 


» ALEX. LAWRIE. 
& COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR A, N. STUART’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Alex. Lawrie & Company, Limited, was held 
on October 23rd in London, Mr A. N. Stuart, 
CBE (the chairman), presiding. 
state- 


The following is his circulated 


ment: 


The profits of the parent company during 
the year under review were slightly less than 
for the previous year, standing at £200,656 
as against £212,590, and the net profit after 
tax fell from £108,590 to £100,656. The 
Board has put to reserve from profits £45,000, 
bringing the General Reserve up to £250,000, 
and they recommend a final dividend of 74 
per cent, making 12} per cent, which, on the 
capital now doubled, gives the same total as 
that paid for the previous year, leaving 
£50,817 to be carried forward. 


In India, our friends, Balmer Lawrie & 
Company Limited, again had a good year and, 
after providing for a dividend at the rate of 
15 per cent for the year against 12} per cent 
the previous year, are able to place substan- 
tial further sums to reserves. 


In Assam, the Tea Companies in which 
we are interested have had a good year, while 
Stewart, Holl & Company Limited have also 
been successful there and have kept up their 
earnings at £29,239, to the same level as the 
previous year. 


Horace Hickling & Company Limited have 
done well and increased their profits. Their 
trading business in Nyasaland has continued 
to expand, and they have transferred their 
office from Cholo to a new building they have 
erected at Blantyre, which should much 
increase their scope. 


In Nyasaland, too, our Tea Companies 
have made good progress, not only in extend- 
ing the acreage under tea, but I am glad to 
report that the amount of tea manufactured 
rose 10 over the two million lb mark as fore- 
cast in my remarks last year. 


We have further extended our interest in 
Nyasaland by the purchase of an undeveloped 
tea property called Miwanga for £20,000, 
which appears in the balance sheet under 
Fixed Assets, and we have already started 
further development there, though, of course, 
jt will be a long-term venture. 


In East Africa, I am sorry to report a 
sharp loss of £49,635 by Kettles-Roy & 
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Tysons Limited, which is reflected in the fall 
in profits as shown in the Consolidated 
Accounts. Every effort is being made to right 
the position. Trading conditions there during 
the year were difficult, but there are signs of 
improvement recently. 


During the winter of 1956-57, Mr Grant, 
Mr G. W. Gemmell and I, all paid visits to 
Calcutta to confer on various matters with 
Balmer Lawrie & Company Limited, and I 
hope to make a comprehensive tour of our 
Indian interests towards the end of the year. 


Mr Grant also made a short trip to Nyasa- 
land in the spring of this year. 


Mr L. F. Manton, who for several years 
has been Chairman of our East African 
interests, has been invited to join our Board 
as from July 1, 1957, and you will be asked 
to confirm his appointment. 


I would like to conclude by expressing the 
Board’s appreciation of the work put in by 
our staffs, not only in London, but ine@ll our 
subsidiary and associated companies overseas. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COBALT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


The second General Meeting of the 
Cobalt Development Institute, formed on 
January 16, 1957, was held in Brussels on 
October 7, 1957. Mr Herman Robiliart, 
Managing Director of Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga, presided. 


The Cobalt Development Institute is a 
technical and scientific organisation, members 
of which are the world’s major cobalt pro- 
ducers. Its object is to expand, in all coun- 
tries, the existing uses of cobalt and to search 
for new ones. It has no commercial activity. 


The Belgian limited liability company 
Centre d’Information du Cobalt has been en- 
trusted by the Institute with the execution 
of its programme. The Centre’s head office 
is at 35 rue des Colonies, Brussels, and it is 
represented in the United States by the 
Cobalt Information Center, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus (Ohio). 


In the course of the meeting on October 
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7th, it was decided that the research work on 
cobalt utilisation, undertaken this year, 
should be further developed in 1958. This 
work, commissioned with specialised organi- 
sations in Belgium and abroad, includes basic 
research and studies of a more immediately 
practical character aimed at extending the 
field of application of cobalt. 


The results obtained, as well as the techni- 
cal literature collected by the Centre, will be 
made widely available by all appropriate 
means, including the editing of a monograph 
and the publication of a periodical review. 
The first numbers of this review will be 
issued in the course of 1958. 


It is well known that Cobalt is irreplace- 
able for the remarkable properties it gives to 
many compounds and alloys. Moreover the 
world’s cobalt reserves, and the steadily 
growing production capacity, promise a regu- 
lar and abundant supply at a reasonable price. 


The Brussels Centre and its Columbus 
branch are at the disposal of consumers for 
information and advice on cobalt and irs 
uses. 





APPOINTMENTS 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the appointment 
County Planning. and Development Department 
Assistant in the Research Section on A.P.T. 
(£543 5s. to £784 3s. per annum). The 
salary 
tions 


in the 
of an 
Grades [-Ill 
commencing 


and experience. 
Applicants should have 


or economics and should 
experience. 


preferably have had 


The Council are prepared to grant lodging allowances 
of 35s. per week for a period of six months and second 
class railway 
initial six months to married applicants maintaining a 
home outside the geographical county. Consideration 
will also be given to the granting of financial assistance 
in appropriate cases towards removal expenses. 


Applications, giving details of age, education, qualifi- 
cations, present and previous appointments, experience 
and the names of two persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be sent to D. W. Riley, 
and Development Olticer, 4la, Eastgate Sireet, Statford, 
not later than October 31, 1957. 


Relationship. to any member or 
County Council must be disclosed. 


qualify. 


senior officer of the 
Canvassing will dis- 


T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


ERSONNEL.—BENTALLS LIMITED (KINGSTON, 

EALING and WORTHING) invite applications from 
women aged 25/435, with experience of personnel work, 
for positions in the Staff! Management Section of their 
Personnel Department. Protessional qualifications are an 
advantage but not essential.—Apply, by letter, to the 
Personnel Controller, Bentalls Limited, Kingston-on- 


Thames, Surrey. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the temporary post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Economics. The person 
appointed will be expected to take up his duties not 
later than January 1, 1958, and the appointment will 
extend to September 30, 1959, with a possible extension 
to December 31, 1959. Salary scales per annum are as 
follows :— 

Lecturer, £900 to £1,650 ; 
£850 ; initial salary and 
qualifications and experience. 
and Children’s 
be sent, not 
Registrar, the 
further particulars 


obtained 
ATIONAL 
N DAIRYING 
(University of Reading). 

STATISTICIAN required for biometrical research 
consultation in) the Section of Statistics. 
should have 
statistics. 


Assistant Lecturer, £700 to 
Status according to age, 
Membership of F.S.S.U. 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
later than November 9, 1957, to the 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
and forms of application may be 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN 


and 


or Senior Scientific Ofticer (£1, 130-£1,330) grade, 
according to age and experience. 

Applications, naming two referees, to Secretary, 
N.1I.R.D., Shinfield, Reading. Quote Ref. 57/9. 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. 


travel home cvery two months during the | pany 


| and data on all economic 


| tions 


and grading will be in accordance with qualifica- j 


an honours degree in geography | 
research | 


County Planning | 


Applicants | 
a good Honours degree in mathematics or | 
Appointment in Scientific Officer (£595-£1,050) | 





The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED es E) > 


CONOMICS GRADUATE required by Hunting-Clan | 
Air Transport Ltd. to control small section of com- 

mercial department dealing with economic research. assess- | 
ment of profit potential in various projects, establishment | 
of tariff policy, and generally to produce recommendations | 
aspects air transport operations. | 

in £800 to £1,200 bracket according to qualifica- | 
and experience.—Apply, Managing Director, | 
Hunting-Clan Air London Airport. 


Salary 


Transport Ltd., 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED have vacancies 
for analysts in the following finance areas : 


Budget and Cost Control 
Capital Expenditure Projects 
Management Accounting 
Financial Forecasting 

Pricing 


Selection will be made from candidates under 30 years of 
age with an accountiny/costing qualification and preferably 
some experience of similar work.— Please write to Training | 
and Recruitment Department (012a) Ford Motor Com- 
Ltd., Dagenham, Essex, giving details of age, 
qualifications and experience and quoting reference FGV. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 
TOWN CLERK’S DEPARTMENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT— 
ESTABLISHMENT SECTION 


Applications are invited for this appointment which 
is on the permanent assignment and graded APT IV 
(£1,025/£1,175). Candidates should have had practical 
experience of the establishment work of a large authority, 
i.e. the regulation of remuneration and service conditions 
of all classes of employees. 
mental establishments, 
discipline, 
training. 
be 


including control of depart- 
negotiations, arbitration, appeals, 
joint consultation, welfare and recruitment and 
Some knowledge of committee work will also 
advantageous. 





Candidates should forward 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
ticulars of their age, 
appointments, 
of 
1957. 


their applications 
Manchester, 2. 
qualifications, 
and experience, 
two referees, not 


to the 
present and previous 
with names and addresses 
later than Saturday, 





RESEARCH 


The Export Market Research Department 
engineering group invites applications for Senior 


Assistant posts in work of the widest economic scope. 


giving full par- | 
November 2, | 


ECONOMICS AND MARKET _ | 
| 


of a large | 
and | 


TATISTICIAN required to take charge of the N.C.B.’s 
Hollerith Unit at London Headquarters. The work 

is primarily of a research character and applicants should 
be competent to discuss statistical problems with users 
Considerable experience in planning the operations, 4 
knowledge of the potentialities of punched card equip- 
ment and a_ recognised qualification in mathematical 
Statistics are required. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience within inclusive scales £1.271—£1.764 


male, £1,176—£1,677 female. Superannuation scheme, 
etc. 

Write for application form to Staff Dept. CX/945C). 
National Coal Board, Hobart House, London, S$.W.| 


before November 6, 1957. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTS MANAGER 


This appointment is to be made by a large Contracting 


Group to control and develop their activities in the 
North East, it will require residence in the Newcasile 
area. 


Present work includes Building and light Civil Enyin- 
eering contracts up to £250,000. 


The careers of candidates must show that they possess 
commercial ability in addition to technical knowledge of 
construction. It is anticipated that applicants will be in 
the age group 35-45, and have had a basic training as a 
Civil Engineer followed by experience in charge of 
Building Contracts. 


Applications should be addressed to Box No. 786. 


~ LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


PLANNING ASSISTANT (RESEARCH) £725—£1.030 
required at PRESTON. Candidates should be university 
graduates with good Honours degrees in Economics 
Statistics or related subjects. Commencing salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. 

Duties include collation of statistical material and 
investigation of problems connected with population. 
industry and housing. 


Applications, giving age, qualifications, present appoini- 





ment and salary, experience, etc., and two referees. to 
County Planning Officer, East Cliff County Offices. 
Preston, by November tl, 1957. 
HIEF DESIGN ENGINEER _ required to head 
Mechanical and Civii Engineering Design Office in 
Persia. He should have experience in oil field and 
| refin work and be used to conducting negotiations 


The Senior posts require imaginative men accustomed 
to applying their Economics in industry and having a flair 
for short and lucid reporting. Knowledge of export work, 
especially in capital and producer goods, would be of 
particular interest. 


The Assistant posts call for University graduates with 
good degrees in Economics, a backing ‘of Economic 
Statistics, and a talent tor brief exposition in plain 
English. 

Salaries will be commensurate with qualifications and | 
experience.—Application forms. and further details about | 
the posts and the work in the Department, may be 
obtained from : Secretary, Market Research Department, 
Tube Investments (Export) Ltd., John Bright Street, 


Birmingham, lL. 


Binding Cases for The Economist... 


quarterly Indexes. 
spine. 
is 11/-. 





The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 

Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but 
to EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 


NEWMAN STREET - 


v 
at a high level. The contract is for 12 months in the 
first instance with every prospect of renewal or extension 
for the right man, who should be between 35 and 45 
years Of age. A substantial salary with free living 
accommodation and messing will be given.—Please apply 
in writing giving fullest particulars to the Personocl 
Manager, CONSTRUCTORS JOHN BROWN Lid., 73. 
South Audley Street, London, W.1. Please quote Ret 
E.3325. 

ONDON Accountancy Tutors 

accountants for full-time 
tutorial staff. Applicants 
lecturing and editorial work. 
are included in the post. 


require qualified 
appointments to their 
should have experience i” 

Some administrative dutics 
The commencing sal4ry would 


not be less than £1,000 p.a. and would be progressive 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Full particulars of 
age, education and experience, to Box 779. 





The year can be stamped on the 
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INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF 
DIGITAL COMPUTERS 


tn ovr Operational. Research Department 
of Physicists, 


we have a 


team Engineers, Mathematicians, and 
kconomists who are studying the potential uses of 
éivital electronic computers in the Iron and Steel , 
Jndustry. The department has a “Ferranti Pegasus } 
Computer. Office and statistical procedures, automatic | 
sink control, production. programming, and the direct | 
control of plant. are being studied. We conduct | 


feusibility studies and make economic appreciations of 
sysiems SO as to advise company managements on the 


use of computers. 
this. team needs a DEPUTY LEADER (Senior 


Scientific Officer Grade), and we are looking for a man 


with a knowledge of the general theory of digital 
computers and of the approach need in Operational 
Research. 

Vhis work requires original thought to expose the 


essentials of a problem, and courage to press on in the 


face of sceptical criticism. We will pay a _ starting 
salary of up to £1,100 p.a. Post is superannuated 
under the F.S.S.U. 

Written applications only, quoting *O.R., 15,” to 


the Personnel Officer, The British Iron & Steel Research 
Association, 11, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


FERRANTI, LTD. 


BRACKNELL, 
BERKS. 
require a 
GRADUATE MATHEMATICIAN. 

The appointment calls for the interpretation of the 
newer Mathematical knowledge of Statistics and Control, 
such as the work of WIENER, and its adaptation to 
practical design. This will be done in collaboration with 
caperienced practical engineers, and so will provide scope 
both for original theoretical work and for acquiring a 
valuable knowledge of up to date practical techniques in 
an important field of applied mathematics. 

Iresent knowledge of the appropriate theory is not 
essential if the candidate can show by a good degree or 
previeus experience, the ability to master and apply a new 
mathematical subject. A basic knowledge of Analysis 
and Function of a Complex Variable is, however, a pre- 
requisite. 


a . ' 
Mhe successful applicant will be employed in laboratories | 
' 


situated in delightful surroundings in Berkshire. The 
appointment carries an excellent salary with a Company 
operating a Staff Pension Scheme and a _ Dependants’ 
Insurance Scheme. | 

Forms of application can be obtained from T. J. Lunt, 
Suiif Manager, Ferranti Limited, Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Fiease quote ref. A.E.M. 


SWINTON CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE 


Vacancy for resident Male TUTOR, 
40) Preference for University degree. with knowledge of 
history and economics. Commencing salary between 
£500 and £600 per annum plus board residence. } 

Applications by November 6th, giving full particulars | 
of qualifications and experience, academic and otherwise, | 
to Principal, Swinton Conservative College, Masham, | 
near Ripon, Yorkshire. Tel.: Masham 230. | 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION | 
Competitions will be held in 1958 for the following ; 
Code No. 


single, under 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the Home Civil 
Service and Administrative Class of the 
Northern Ireland Civil Service (Methods I 
and II). At least one House of Commons 
Clerkship will be filled through the Adminis- 
trative Class competition. 11/58 


SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN | 
SERVICE (Methods I and ID 12/58 | 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES 
(Home Civil Service), i.e. H.M. Inspectors 
of Taxes ; Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service ; Assistant Postal Con- 
trollers in the Post Office ; and Grade Ill 
cae Ministry of Defence (Methods I 
an ) 


STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home Civil Service) 
(Method 1 only) 


EXECUTIVE CLASS (Home Civil Service) and 
BRANCH B of the FOREIGN SERVICE 
(Method I only) for university graduates. 


17-20/58 


21/58 


22/58 


METHODS OF SELECTION.—Method I consists of a 
written examination in university honours degree subjects 
plus a preliminary and a final interview : Method Il 
consists of a short written examination in general subjects 
followed, for selected candidates. by tests at the Civil 
Service Selection Board and interview before the Final 
Selection Board. When two methods are provided, candi- 
dats may choose either or both. Candidates for Method 
Il} must have, or obtain in 1958, a university degree ; 
for the Administrative Class and Senior Branch of the 
Foreign Service competitions the degree required is Ist or 
2nd class honours. 

AGE LIMITS. —At least 20!2 and under 24 on August I, 
195k. with extension for service in H.M. Forces. In 
addition, for Statistician Class (21/58), extension up to 





NTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
branches in various Europeun 
appoint an 
INTERNATIONAL MARKETING . EXECUTIVE 
to take charge of a newly formed European Marketing 
Advisory Service with headquarters in Switzerland. 
This is a responsible executive post and duties will 
include the setting up and development of a Specialised 
Trade Intelligence and Marketing Consultant Service to 
deal with various aspects of intra-Evropean trade. 
Candidates must have had first-hand experience of 
marketing and sales planning in the consumer and con- 
sumer-durable goods field. Language qualifications : 
English, French and German. 
Salary and expense allowance by arrangement. 
Applications will be treated in the strictest confidence 
and should be addressed to Box No. 784. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 
(WOMAN) 
TO MANAGING DIRECTOR 


AGENCY 
countries 


with 
wishes to 


Personal Assistant (Woman) required by 
Managing Director of engineering company 
supplying capital plant to the oil, gas, chemical 


and nuclear power industries. 


The duties 


include sifting and 
letters. 


appraising all 
internal memoranda, 


and printed matter 


addressed to the Managing Director ; liaison 
with other managers and senior staff ; devilling 
and drafting in connection with trade, technical 
education and other outside bodies ; and pre- 
Paring précis and reports. 

Applicants should have a university degree, 
including economics, and desirably some years’ 
administrative experience. Age 25 to 35. 

Send brief career particulars and names of 


two referees as to discretion and loyaliy, marked 
“ Personal” to : 


A. G. Grant, Managing Director, Whessoe, Ltd., 
Darlington, by Monday, November 1ith. 


ANTED to work on Continent. Czechoslovak and 

Hungarian analysts of attitudes data with solid back- 
ground in sociology. political science or journalism. Good 
salary plus family housing and transportation. Thorough 
working knowledge of English and ability to prepare 
analytical reports required.—Reply, earhest, with full 
details. to Box 785. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited from post-graduate students 
with capacity for research for scholarships in Anthro- 
pology and Sociology, Demography. Economics including 
Economic History and Economic Statistics, Geography, 
Australian History, Far Eastern History (China and 
Japan)* Pacific History, International -Relations, Law, 
Political Science, including Public Administration, Philo- 
sophy. Political and Social Philosophy, and Statistics 
including Mathematical Statistics. 

The scholarships are tenable for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for a third year. Scholars 
will be expected to enrol for a Ph.D. degree, and to com- 


mence their studies in March, 1958. ; 
The present value of a _ scholarship is £A793_ per 
annum. Married scholars with dependent children may 


be granted additional allowances, and the University will 
make a contribution not exceeding £Sterlingl65 towards 
a scholar’s fares to Canberra from the United Kingdom, 
and the same amount towards his return fare. 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the undersigned. or from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications should 
be lodged with the undersigned by November 18, 1957.t 

* A substantial knowledge of the relevant language is a 
Prerequisite. 

+ lt is hkely that applications for scholarships commenc- 


ing in September, 1958. will be invited in March, 1958. 
R. A. HOHNEN, 
Rexistrar, 


Box 4, G.P.O., 
_Canberra, A.C.T. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Applications are invited for appointment as ARCHIVES 
OFFICER. s 
Applicants should possess an honours degree in history 
or economics. The main duties of the Officer will be : 
(a) To take charge of and be responsible for the 
arrangement, calendaring, storage and preservation of 
records collected at the University for use in research 
by the staff of the Research School of Social Sciences, 
particularly in history and economics. , 
(b) To locate and survey business records of historical 
importance and similar private records. p ; 
The Officer will be responsible. for the time being, to 


the Professor of Economics. 


Appointment will be made within the range £A1,250- 








} goeese SAFELY WITH THE 


359 
B F.A. require a CARGO RESEARCH OFFICER. 
e Duties include collection and analysis of statistical 


data relating to carriage of freight by air and surface and 
Preparation of estimates of future air freight traffic and 
rates. Previous cxperience in research work essential. 
Economics degree or equivalent qualification and experi- 
ence in analysis of stutistical information desirable. Com- 
mencing salary £1.025 rising to £1,250 per annum.—Appli- 
cations to Personnel Officer. Head Office, British 
European Airways, Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


Well-established and aggressive importing firm. ware- 
housing at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin, is looking for a durable consumer goods Agency 
direct from Brand-conscious manufacturer. This firm is 
ageressive. Last Agency contract signed October. 1956, 
already brings turnover for Principal concerned to £20,000 
for the month of June. If you have a quality line which 


iS Not enjoying its full share of the New Zealand market. 
kindly 


y ee with ““ New Zealand Importer,” 
c/o essrs. J. ou Ltd., Piccadilly House, 33, Regen 
Street. London, S.W.1. , “pits 


LEADING firm in the Plastics Industry is desirous 
of increasing its capacity for plastic mould design 
and manufacture With this end in view capital is avail- 
able for investment in or purchase outright of an exist- 
ing well-established concern.—Write, in confidence, to 
Box 783. 

ANADIAN PACIFIC 
. (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 
Canadian Pacific Railway Perpetual 4% Consolidated 
Debenture Stock. New Brunswick Railway 4% Debenture 
Stock. Calgary and Edmonton Railway 4% Debenture 
Stock. In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly 
interest due January 1, 1958, on the above Stocks, 
the Transfer books will be closed on November 22. 1957, 
and will be re-opened on January 2, 1958.—R. F. 
TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall. London, S§.W.1. October 25, 1957. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 281. 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents 
rer share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and a Bonus of 
10 cents per share for the year ending November 30, 1957. 
and both will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches 
on and after December 2, 1957, to shareholders of record 

at the close of business on October 31, 1957 
By Order of the Board 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


23rd October, 1957 


CITY OF WORCESTER 
TRUSTEE SECURITY LOANS. 


Periods 2-7 years-—6"%,. 


Application forms and details 
CITY TREASURER 
GUILDHALL, WORCESTER. 


64% ETON RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL LOANS 
/Q 2-5 years 6 months’ 


: notice of earlier repayment 
if required. Minimum £100. 


L Trustee security, no costs 
to lender.—Apply Treasurer, Council Offices, Windsor 
Road, Slough 


” ESIGN IN LIVING” a) stimulating § exhibition, 
ecloguent of modern trends in furniture, furnishings, 
glass, china and cutlery, tableware and household bnens, 
from home and abroad. October 21st to November 2nd, 


at WOOLLANDS _ of KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. 
9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. weekdays, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Saturday. 


SHRIDGE. Course 87. _ Inflation November 1Sth- 
18th Introductory Address Sir Leslie Rowan, 
x.€.8.. C.¥.0 Credit Restraint Mr. H. H. Hutchin- 
son. The Riddle of Wages Miss B. N. Seear, B.A A 
Trade Union View Mr. L. Murray. Closing Address 
Mr. Roy Harrod. 
Inclusive Fee £4 4s. 


Application to 
Herts. Telephone 


USHKIN CLUB, 


the Secretary, Ashridge. 
Little Gaddesden 319}. 
24, Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 
PAR 7379. Thursday, October 31. 8.0 p.m. Christo- 
pher Mayhew. M.P. (Chairman, Soviet Relations Com- 
mittee. British Council) : ‘* 1917—1957— 1967."" (Open to 
non-members.) 
UTSIDERS.——Come inside and try Fina Feria, a new 
dry fino sherry by Duff Gordon. (They're the people 
who bring you El Cid Amontillado Sherry.) 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course. Specialised 
training in Journalism, Political. Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
resident students.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A<Cantab). St. Godric’s College, 2, Ark- 
wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone Hampstcad 
9831. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive. 

14-week courses. —Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


Berkhamsted, 





three years for approved post-graduate experience. £A1.850, depending on qualifications and experience, and = a ee, hen. Soe. "fon 
the Officer will be eligible for superannuation privileges. | DCCTCIANI@G. tly Collificate of Education, etc. Also 
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TO BRITISH 


STRIALISTS! 


The leading West German newspaper Deutsche Zeitung und 
Wirtschafts Zeitung is widely circulated and widely read among the 
people you wish to reach — the important businessmen of West 
Germany-—men of power in industry, commerce and the professions. 
Analysis of this readership is as follows : 

29%, in the major industrial companies. 


13%, in leading commercial organisations, importers, ete, 
10.5% in banks and insurance. 


10.5% in chambers of commerce, trade organisations 
and political life. 


6% in national and local government, 
31% in private business concerns and the professions. 


69%, of the circulation of DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG is therefore 
amongst the leading personalities in industry, commerce and 
government enterprises, to whom it is the only West German 
newspaper giving the information and service they require. 
31%, are readers in privately-owned enterprises 


large and small, and in the professions. 


All these readers are of vital interest to any British firm wishing to sell 
in West Germany; individually many of them can influence and 
sanction importation of manufactures; collectively they represent 

the richest consumer market in present-day Germany. 


Germany’s important businessmen read Deutsche Zeitu 
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